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HEWN stern occasion calls for war, 
And the trumpets shrill and peal, 
Forges and armories ring all day 
With the fierce clash of steel. 
The blades are heated in the flame, 
And cooled in icy flood, 
And beaten hard, and beaten well, 
To make them firm and pliable, 
Their edge and temper good ; 
Then tough and sharp with discipline, 
They win the fight for fighting men. 
















When God’s occasions call for men, 
His chosen souls he takes, 

In life’s hot fire he tempers them, 
With tears he cools and slakes ; 
With many a heavy, grievous stroke 

He beats them to an edge, 
And tests and tries, again, again, 
Till the hard will is fused, and pain 
Becomes high privilege ; 
Then strong, and quickened through and through, 
They ready are his work to do. 
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Like an on-rushing, furious host 
The tide of need and sin, 

Unless the blades shall tempered be, 
They have no chance to win; 

God trusts to no untested sword 
When he goes forth to war ; 

Only the souls that, beaten long 

On pain’s great anvil, have grown strong, 
His chosen weapons are. 

Ab souls, on pain’s great anvil laid, 

Remember this, nor be afraid! 






















































Written for The Congregationalist by 


SUSAN COOLIDGE 
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4OMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 5 

The leader, Mrs. E. W. Greene of Newton- 
ville, read from Acts 8 the story of Philip and 
the eunuch, and drew from it a lesson upon 
opportunities. Inthisconnection Mrs. Capron 
spoke of the constant need of asking “‘ that 
the Holy Sp:rit may have more of me and of 
my time,” and of the ease with which the 
Spirit works “‘ when he finds a tool ready for 
his use.”’ Mrs. Judson Smith and Miss Child 
added thoughts upon woman’s present oppor- 
tunity to engage in work which sometimes 
seems almost too large to undertake, and 
Mrs. Smith alluded to the recent annual meet- 
ing of Suffclk Branch at Waltham. 

It was a great pleasure to welcome Miss 
Annie Howe of Kobe, Japan, whose name at 
once suggests the Glory Kindergarten, which 
she has 80 successfully established and super- 
intended. Miss Howe spoke of the larger 
part of the foreign missionary work as being 
dove here at home, that it has seemed to her 
tremeod.us in its opportunities as she has 
gone about among the churches. 

Miss Gilson of Mount Soelinda, Gazaland, 
already having been mentioned, Mrs. Thomp- 
son referred to her long, hard journey in 
reaching her mission station, to the care by 
which she is encompassed, and to the faith 
which she needs in meeting the duties of her 
position. 

Miss Stanwood read a letter from Miss Gil- 
son, in which she writes of her own perfect 
health, of the wonderful climate even during 
the hottest days of the year, of the progress 
of the school building, of the prospect that 
her work for the first few years will be chietly 
with the boys, with a possible experiment in 
coeducation, and adds, ‘‘I wish my friends to 
know that.I am not disappointed in the work 
here ; its importance cannot be overestimated ; 
there is much to encourage one in the very 
beginning.” 

Mrs. Ireland’s home for kraal girls at 
Amanzimtote was reported, with its thirty- 
five pupils, many having been sent away dis- 
appointed because there was no room for 
them. 

Miss Mellen writes of the Bible woman 
Hannah, at Esidumbini, as comforted in her 
untiring endeavors by several kraal women 
declaring their desire to be Christians, and 
Miss Price, visiting this station, tells of going 
with Miss Mellen and Hannah to a kraal 
meeting, where she was much impressed with 
the heathen women and children, looking so 
different from the girls at Inanda, yet listen- 
ing attentively to the old, old story and inter- 
ested in a large picture of the Child Jesus in 
his mother’s arms. She says, ‘‘ O, the dark- 
ness of heathenism! How dense it seems, and 
how almost hopeless! Yet there are miracles 
of grace wrought. We know and see them, 
and so we take heart and go on.”’ 

W.B. M.I. was represented by Miss Blatch- 
ford of Chicago, who cordially responded to 
the welcome given her, while Mrs. Bingham 
of Santa Barbara, Cal., brought friendly 
words from W. B. M. P. 

Mrs. Noyes, Mrs. Pratt, Miss Gilman and 
Miss E M. Stone also contributed to the in- 
terest of the hour. 








~ Religious Notices 


Prag 2 and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
.» published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: t 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abread; provides libraries for outgoin ves 
sels; publishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Frienc 
and’ ife Boat. 

C omtributions to sustain its work are 


Heitea 


The Congregationalist 


BIOGRAPHIOAL 


MRS HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Mrs. Beecher died at the home of Rev. Samuel 
Scoville, Stamford, Ct., March 8, where she has re- 
sided since last Nevember. She was born—Eunice 
White Bullard—in West Sutton, Mass., Aug. 26 
1812; was a younger sister of Rev. Asa Bullard of 
Sunday school fame; met Mr. Beecher when he was 
at Amherst College with her brother; went with 
her husband to Indianapolis, where he had his first 
pastorate, and ever after was his helpmate and lov- 
ing spouse. Since her husband’s death she has 
lived quietly most of the time in Brooklyn, near 
old friends. Her relations with Plymouth Church 
and its pastor have been most cordial. As acon- 
tributor to the press she has helped many of her 
sisters with homely counsels concerning domestic 
economy, and also has added interesting reminis- 
cences of events and persons to the store of mate- 
rial which is accumulating respecting the stirring 
period of our history in which her husband was so 
prominent. 





A Goop Srory.—One of the best stories in the 
language is that which the Paine Furniture Com 
pavy told recently in one of their announcements 
about a Quaker and his ceachman. We are re- 
minded of this old anecdote upon seeing the half- 
century bookcase, in another column ef this issue, 
which the Paine Furniture Company warrants for 
fifty years of faithful service. It is such cabinet- 
work as this which our readers should secure. 
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i Spring 
Millinery 


Trimmed Hats Pitty, stylish and be- 
coming —these three 


words describe the charming examples of 
Spring Headwear that we disp'ay for the first 
time this week in our parlor on the secord 
floor. Advance Styles—come if oniy to look. 


Untrimmed §&ach day some new shape 


1s added to our collection | 
Straw Hats of Ladies’ and Wisses’ Un- 


trimmed Straw Hats on the str-et floor. New- 
est Styles always shown here first. 
Flowers, “Bvery kind of Artificial 


. Flower that you are 
Straw Braids likely to want will be 


found in this surpassing assortment. Straw 
Braids, too, in endless variety—color combi- 
nations not to be had elsewhere 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO., 


Millinery, Dry and Fancy Goods, 
90 to 98 TREMONT S8ST., BOSTON. 
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HIGHEST For Excellence 
AWARDS e&the sisittanes a 
WORLD’S ; . 
Construction, 
COLUMBIAN Regularity of Motion, 
EXPOSITION Ease of Motion, 





Great Speed, 

Adjustability, 

Durability, 

Ease of Learning, 

Convenience of 
Arrangement. 
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This book should be in the 
hands of all who wish to be suc- 
eessfulin planting. It is a safe 
guide to right seeds and right 
methods. It makes you ac- 
quainted with 


Gregory’ s Seeds 


the purity and reliability of 
which are known to all success- 
ful planters. Gregory’s Seed 
catalogue is sent free of charge 
to anyone anywhere. 

J. 3. H. GREGORY & SON, 
















ano 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct tc 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

zoume W. ELWELL, President. 

Rev. W. C. STITT. Secretary. 

w. , STURGES, Treasurer 








Complete Catalogue of 


Marblehead, Mass. 
CF ceil Rinne 
Best Seeds that Grow 
FREE to any address. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 


13,000,000 MADE AND SOLD : 


any part of the world, as our offices are 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES ARE SOLD ONLY BY 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 

















IF YOU BOY Yovwill eapeive care- 

ful instruction from a 
A SINGER competent teacher at 
your home. You can obtain necessary 
accessories direct from the Company's 
offices. You will get prompt attention in 


everywhere; and we give careful attention 
to all customers, no matter where their 
machine may have been purchased. You 
will be dealing with the leading sewing- 
machine manufacturers in the world,having 
an unequaled experience and an unrivaled 
reputation to maintain—the strongest 
guarantees of excellence and fair dealing. 
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You Will 
Need 
When You 
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i yen an Planning ' to Build 


our Books of Designs and Plans will help you. They are fill- 
= ed with up-to-date Desizns and home building ideas 
7 ” 
= ‘so? Bos ‘Artistic Home Designs” = 
shows BEAUTIFUL HOMES, also designs for laying out, 
S beautify grounds, ete Sent for cents, if you name 
price of bi wise ye awl build, 
= GEO. F. ciate Ae 
Saanne Oude wAe 
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47 Gay St., Knoxville, Tena. 
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IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by anpouncements im our ADVERTISING COLBEMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen ip 





The Congregationalist. 
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FACTURE CARPETS ano 
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PRICES. WASHINGTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 





ST., 
ST. 


Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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10, 20 and 40 cent packages, 


DUNHAM’S 
COCOANU 


Copyrighted by Dunnam Mra. Co , 1897. St. Louis and New York. 
‘Write for illustrated list of 
Premiums given for Trade-marks 


Address Premium Dep’t, Dunham Manufactur- 
ing Co., 5,7 &9 James Slip, New York, N.Y. 











The Stereopticon 
in the Church. 


The ‘‘Great Teacher’’ taught by 
pictures. The eye- 
gate is the readiest 
way to the mind. 
The Stercopticon 
will bring peuple in- 
tu the church. 
Special Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms, Send tor free literature. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng 16 Beekman St., New York. 
lhe largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world, 


BRANCHES — Boston: 36 Bromfield ag Cancado : 196 
LaSalle St. Kansas CITY (Mo): 515 East 14th St. MINNE 
APOLIS. =» Wasfir zion Ave. So. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market. 


SPENCERIAN PENS 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage — 2 cents, 








Esras.isnen 1860 








PEOPLE AT HOME — 


having to send money abroad to pay 
bills, etc., can buy Books of 
CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES, 
which they draw themselves for any 
amount, to any order, and which are 
payable everywhere. 


Special circular about this at 
Agency of the U.S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 
iFrederick W. Perry, Manager, 

40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


8. x Municipal Warrants Dy mers 
© Baie schable Building, Boston eno 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
*y announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 
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The Congregationalist 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 








CONTENTS 


EOITORIAL: 
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The Finances of Our Benevolent Societies 331 

Rejoicing in the Lord 331 

Current History 331 

In Brief 334 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 

New York 335 
CURRENT THOUGHT 361 
OONTRIBUTIONS: ° 

Tempered—cover poem. Susan Coolidge 325 

Deacon Dudley’s Sundays in Boston. V. Alden 

Endecott 335 

Is It Only an Eddy, or Is It More’ Rev.A. J. F. 

Behrends, D. D. 336 
Where Lies the Remedy? Rev. Henry A. Stim. 
son D.D. 337 
A New Method of Preparation for the Pastorate. 
Charles 8. Macfarland 338 
Inauguration Scenes at the Capital. Lillian 
Camp Whittlesey 350 
THE HOME: 
Fellowship in Service—selected poem 340 
Family Worship and Grace at Meals. Rev. F. W. 
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Lenten Days. Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster 340 
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Mr. Moody in Cincinnati 352 
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Accessions to the Churches 360 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 326 
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Evolution and the Old Gospel—a selection 345 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday, 


At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
Pur Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOR, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANOB, $5.00; Five YEARS, $10.00. 

Ir PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.0 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 

OLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BBING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for oghaerigtions are indicated by the date 
of expiration follow ns the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be coat with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANOES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, Pyend are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
pe . An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
me, te take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 

on. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents a agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 Jines to the inch; 11} inches to the column. 
nts accerding to amount of contract. 
BEADING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 0 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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Hotels and Travel. 
ESTABLISHED 1844. 


Nile, Bermuda, 
Florida, West Indies, 


Holy Land, Egypt, Europe. 


Programs ready, post free. Mention tour. 
GAZE’S TOURIST GAZETTE FREE. 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 B’way, N. Y. 


W.H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Summer Cruise 
‘© LAND 3 MIDNIGHT SUN. 


ICELAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN, DEN- 
MARK, FINLAND, RUSSIA, 
BY THE 


AMERICAN S. S. ‘‘ OHIO,” 


Sailing from New York June 26. 
Duration of Cruise 70 days. 
Price of passage, including side trips, 8475 and up 
wards. Send for full information and pampblet to 
International Navigation Company, 
6 Bowling Green, New York. 


COOK’S TOURS TO EUROPE 


Arrangements suited tu all. New routes, best 
accommodations. 
High-class Select Parties, leaving a 27, May 8, May 
A 


“ June 9, 26. 80 
GRAND SUMMER CRUISE OF S.S. OHIO 
70 days for $475 up, leaving June 26 


Special Programme ef Lower Priced 


VACATION TOURS TO EUROPE. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New York. 
332 Washington St., Boston. 


ANNUAL EUROPEAN TOURS 


Limited party, personally conducted by Prof. CAMILLE 
THURWANGER, now forming, 31 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 


PASSACONAWAY INN, 
YORK Clare MAINE. Opens June ist. 
ROBERT MURRAY, Manager. 
FURNISHED COTTAGES FOR RENT. 

New York Office, 203 Broadway. 


Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion, 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


































GS 
A pate. baving facilities therefor, would receive 
into her family for a pleasant home, and teaching, ome 
ortwochildren. Parents making plans for the summer, 
or for another year, are invited to correspond with Misa 
G., care Congregationalist. 


Wanted, position to teach sewing in Institution, or 
as seamstress in private ae A References furnished. 
Address W., Box 275, 80. Framingham, Mass. 


Housekeeper. A refined Christian lady who thor- 
quenly understands every department of household 
duty desires position as managing or working house- 
keeper. Best of references. Address X. Y¥. Z., Congre- 
gationalist office. 





Church Equipment. 
Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE «& CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copperand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURCH BELLS #78 


PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
r Price and Ca 
leSHANE” BELL FOUNDRY, BALT iMORE, MD. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 
E.W.V: Cincinnati,Ohic 
ate, Church | Bells & Chimes. 


ighest Grade, Pure Tone 
is. Fennders of Largest Bell 1 woo 


BELLS 


est Alloy Church & School Belle. ile “eon rx 
talogue. The OC. 8, BELL { 


TheCreat LIGHT 

CHURCH 

FRINK’S oor give hem mest 

REFLECTORS Bomeriah softest: 
light known for churches, halls and 

ize of room. 




















wep ie buildings. Sead 
Book: % Hens and estimate 
deceived by cheap imita- 


“I, P. FRINK, 
551 Pearl Street, New York. 


Established 1887. 
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An Edition of Ten Thousand Copies in Paper 
Covers at 25 Cents. NOW READY. 


HIRAM GOLF’S RELIGION; 
Or, ‘‘' The Shoemaker by the Grace of God.’’ 
By GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. 
20th thousand. 160, 134 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 


“A book that gives the reader sometbing to think 
about. The sterling, homely common sense of the book 
is commanding wide attention.”’— The Evangelist. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


HERALD SERMONS. 
SECOND SERIES. 
45 short sermons reprinted from the New York 
Herald. 12m0, $1.00 


HERALD SERMONS. 
FIBST SERIES. 

45 short sermons reprinted from the New York 
Herald, 34 thousand. 12mo, cloth, witb 
portrait, $1 00 
“The sermons are very short, very interesting, very 

practical and very helpfal.”—ZLiterary World. 

“The sermons are admirable in thought and treat- 
ment.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 
THE FARMER AND THE LORD. 
3ithousand. 16mo, 242 psges, cloth, 75 cents. 
‘Asa graphic story of homely New England life it is 
well worth a perusal "—JN. VY. Tribune. 
“ Deserves many readers and the widest publicity.” 

—N. Y. Times. 

“ Each character is drawn with the pencilof an artist, 
and the simple story is so true to human nature that it 
wins its way to every heart.”—N. ¥. Observer. 


THEY MET IN HEAVEN. 

5th thousand. 16mo, 216 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 

“This is a tender and helpful study in religious ex- 
perience. ...To many Dr. Hepworth’s effort may be 
a hand stretched out from heaven. To all it will bea 
book of pure, gentle and persuasive Christian inspi- 
ration.””—/ndependent. 

THE LIFE BEYOND. 


This Mortal must put on Immortality. 
21 thousand. 16 mo, 116 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 


BROWN STUDIES; 
Or, Camp Fires and Morals. 
lémo, 332 pages. Illustrated, gilt top, $1.25. 
“In the form of astory, the author takes the reader 
to the Adirondacks, where the chief character, with 


his guides and a dog, spends a winter discoursing of 
life, its demands, duties and customs.”’—J. Y. Zimes. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


Why not ALL 


Buy 
AT THE 


Congregational Bookstores? 


Remember 


We are not confined to religious publica- 
tions. We have enlarged and broadened 
our stock, and have the latest, freshest 
works in almost every department of 
literature. 

We are large cash buyers from all leading 
publishers, and our prices are always as 
low as others, sometimes lower, though we 
do not believe in selling goods without 
some profit. 

Oar service is prompt and intelligent, and 
we seek to accommodate and please our 
customers, 

Our terms are easy, aud particularly liberal 
with large and constant book-buyers. 

Oar earnings help Sunday School Mission 
work. Other booksellers’ earnings do not. 
Does not this entitle us to all the business 
of book-buying Congregationalists ? 





Your 
Books 


The Congregational Bookstores: 
Congregational House, 175 Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
Orders also received at our New York, Minneapolis 
and San Francisco Offices. 

J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Agent. 





CHURCH ORCANS 


Hook & Hastings Co. 
Boston, Mass. 





The Congregationalist 


$500 » FREE 


GOLD NIL 


Sixty-one Prizes, aggregating #500. 

Fide Offer. We give nothing but cash for prizes. No 
trash. Here is our proposition: Who can form the 
greatest number of woras from the letters in IN- 
STRUCTION? You can make twenty or more words, 
we fee) sure, and if you do you will receive a good re- 
ward, Do not use any letter more times than it appears 
inthe word, Use no language except English, Use any 
dictionary. Plurals, pronouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, 
prefixes, suffixes, adjectives, proper nouns, allowed, 
Anything that is a legitimate word will be allowed. 
Work it cut in this manner. INSTRUCTION: Ip, Tin, 
Ton, Sin, Son, Sir, Scion, Run, Us, etc. The publisher 
of WOMAN’S WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY 
will pay #100 in gold to the person able to make the 
largest list of words from the letters in the word IN- 
STRUCTION; $50 for the second largest; $25 for each 
of the next three largest liste; #20 to each of the next 
three; #15 to each of the next three; #10 to each of the 
next nine; and $2 to each of the next forty largest lists 
—sixty one pres in all for the sixty-one largest lists. 
Don’t you think you could be one of these sixty-one? 
You will enjoy the making of your list. Why not try 
for the first prize? The above rewards are given free 
and without consideration for the purpose of attracting 
attention to our handsome woman's magazine, thirty- 
two to thirty-six pages, each page containing four long 
columns, finely illustrated, and a.! criginal matter, long 
and short stories by the best authors; price $1 per 
year. It is necessary for you, to enter the contest, to 
send 25 cents copeer order, silver or stamps) for a 
three months’ trial subscription with your list of words, 
and every person sending the 25 cents and a list of 
twenty words or more is guaranteed an extra present 
by return mail (in addition to the magazine) of a 100- 
page vook, “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Kush,” by the 
famous tan Maclaren, This book has attracted more 
attention in the United States than any book of recent 


ears. We give a complete unabridged edition. handy 
size, finely printed in bandsome type. bdatisfaction 
guaranteed in every case cr money refunded Lists 


should be sent at once, and not later than April 20. The 
names and addresses of successful contestants will be 
printed in May issue, S April 25 Our publica- 
tion has been established ten years. We refer you to 
any mercantile agency for our standing. Make your 
list now. Address JAMES H. PLU MMER, Publisher, 
225, 226, 227 Temple Court Building, New York City. 


Sacred Songs No. |. 
By Ira D. Sankey, Jas. MeGranahan, Geo. C. Stebbins. 


This exceptionally fine collection is 
used by Mr. Moopy and Mr. SANKEY 
in all their meetings. Mr. Moody says 
it is the best book he ever used. 


SACRED SONGS NO. 1 


has won its way to popular favor more 
rapidly than any song book ever issued. 


> 
ca Over 100,000 Copies Sold in Three Months! 


Oa ae 
fase 

matinee #25 per 100, in boards; add 5 cts. 
each, if ordered by mail. Get a copy and try it. 
If your bookseller cannot furnish it, send to Publishers. 


. THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
Chicago House, 215 Wabash Ave. 76 E. 9th 8S 


New Easter Services 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
THE JOYOUS EASTER-TIDE, with Music. 


EASTER MESSACES (Itimary), with Music. 


some WONDERFUL EASTER DAYS, with 
Music. 
is 5 cts. each; $4.00 per hundred. 


EASTER RECITATIONS. |6mo, paper, 15 cts., 
postpaid. 
EASTER CONCERT BOOK. 
50 cts., postpaid. 
Complete Cataloque free. 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13% Bromfield St., Boston. 


Fillmores’ Easter Music for 
Choirs and Sunday-schools 
now ready. Send for descriptive 
list. FILLMORE BROS., 119 West 
Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, or 
40 Bible House, New York. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855, 

3 East 4TH STBERT, N. Y. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ul.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100 paged 
Agency Manual free EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Choice betweex. two courses of study, Classical and 
English Ri al, in Junior toed one course in 
Middle an@Senior years. Opt onais in Hebrew and 
Co; es, and in Greek, Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, pt. 2,9 A.M. Apply to Prof. C. A 

Beckwith, or Prof. G. W. Gilmore, Bangor, Me. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Regular and elective courses,literary, scientific,class- 
ical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in artand music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 
sanitary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. 

62d year. Summer term, April 8, 1897. 
prospectus. Address 

ISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 
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Books i Houschold 


Household Economics. 

A Course of Lectures in the School of Economics 
of the University of Wisconsin. By HELEN 
CAMPBELL, author of “Prisoners of Poverty,’’ 
“ American Girls’ Hom3 Book,’’ etc. 8vo, gilt 
top, $1 50. 


“os coy remarkable work... the author evinces 
a thorough knowledge of her subject, and she treats 
of itin a luminousand bogical manner, and is thoroughly 
practical... the book should be read in every in- 
tellizgent household where the author’s living voice 
cannot be heard.”’—JN. Y. Observer. 

‘Too high praise is scarcely possible for the master! 
manner and thorough grasp of fact and sound phi- 
losophy which give these lectures their strength and 
attractiveness... its comprehensiveness is truly re- 
markable.”’— Phila. American. 

“ The subject is treated practically, suggestively and 
most helpfully.”—Chicago Advance. 


The Majestic Family 
Cook Book. 


By ADOLPHE GALLIER, ( hef of the Majestic Hotel, 
New York. Containing 1,300 selected recipes, 
simplified for the use of bousekeepers, also a few 
choice bills of fare, 8vo, $2.50. 


“M. Gallier has taken advantage of his long profes- 
sional career in the culinary srt, and nuw presents in 
cunvenient form his entire lore in a neatly printed 
volume... the author may be considered the most 
ee of artists... the book is invaluable for 
every household,”—N. Y. Times. 


Good Living. 
A practical Cookery Book for Town and Country. 
By SARA VAN BUREN BRUGIERE, Third Edition, 
8vo, $1 75. 


This book contains over 1,300 receipts drawn from the 
highest authorities and many countries; from France, 
Belgium, England, Holland, Denmark, Spain, Italy, 
Austria, Russia, as well as nearer home, 

“After a careful examination of this book, we can 
confidently recommend it as one of the most thorough, 
comprehensive cook books that we have ever seen.”— 
Boston Home-Journal. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Robert the Bruce 


And the Struggle for Scottish Independence. By 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, New volume (No. 19) 
in Heroes of the Nations Series, Fally illustrated. 
Large 12mo, $1 50; balf leatter, gilt top, $1.75. 


The “Heroes of the Nations” is a series of bio- 
graphical studies of the lives and work of certain 
representative historical characters, about whom have 
gathered the great traditions of the nations to which 
they belonged, and who have been accepted, in many 
instances, as types of the several national ideals. 
Edited under the editorial supervision of Evelyn 
Abbott, M. A., of Balliol College. 


The God-Idea of the 
Ancients ; 


Or, Sex in Religion. By Evizi1 BurT GAMBLE, 
author of ** {he Evo ution of Woman.” 8v0, $2.25, 


Mrs. Ganble’s purpore has been not only to furnish 
a brief outline of re.igious growth, but to show the 
effect which each of the two forces, female and male, 
has had upon the de. elopment of our present God-idea. 
Her investigation of the subject has served to ac- 
centuate the conclusions arrived at in her earlier book 
relative to the inheritance of each of the two lines of 
the sexua! demarcation. 


G.P.Putnam’s Sons 
New York and London. 


Jast Published! Eighteen New Copyright Editions of the 


Genuine “Oxford” 
Teachers’ Bibles 


With New Helge 
yas: and 124 
Fall-Page Plates. 
The Best Biblical Com- 

plation of the age, and 

the most modern of alk 

Teachers’ Bibles, placin 

the Student, Preacher an 

Teacher in possession of 

recent discoveries in Bible 
nds. 

“Contains hundreds of pages of illustrations, notes, glos- 
saries and other helps to the exposition of the Bible— helps 
prepared for this work by the mosteminent Biblical scholars 
of the day, and revised up to the latest possible date, to 
keep in touch with the last discoveries of science, the last 
lights of interpretation This edition has reached, in former 
issues, a sale of over two million copies, and it is safe to 
say that nothing offers even fair competition with 
it im general favor.”—7he /nterior, Dec. 24, 1896. 


At Prices from 61.25 to 20.00. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
HENRY FROWDE, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Send for Catalogue. 
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at any season by those who seek 

God with all their hearts, But the 
present is a specially favorable time for 
self-examination, devout meditation on 
Christ’s sacrifice for us and solemn recon- 
secration of ourselves to his service, be- 
cause many find greater impulses toward 
God in the associations and suggestions of 
Lent than at any other time. The fruits of 
these experiences in holier living will de- 
pend much on the definiteness of purpose 
with which we seek to set ourselves right 
before God. If we sincerely repent of sins 
which we know have held us down, if we 
honestly seek to give and receive forgive- 
ness wherever it is necessary in order to 
live in peace with neighbors and friends, if 
we renew habits of private prayer and pub- 
lic worship which have been too much neg- 
lected, if we frankly confess our unworthi- 
ness and unite with our brethren in the 
common effort of our church to gain greater 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, if we come to the 
Lord’s table with earnest longing to receive 
him into all our lives and wholly to do his 
will, then his temptation in the wilderness 
will make him seem more than ever a high 
priest who can be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities; his passion and resurrec- 
tion wil), more profoundly than ever be- 
fore, reveal him to us as our all-suflicient 
Saviour and our living Intercessor. May 
these days bring us all into closer union 
with God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


I ENTEN experiences may be expected 


‘* Massachusetts day’’ is to be observed 
by the Y. P. S. C. E. of the State next 
week, beginning March 14. The occasion 
supplies an essential link between the local 
society and the larger and international 
movement. This is important, as it at once 
broadens the Endeavorers’ view and makes 
it possible for them to see good work be- 
sides their own. Knowledge of what others 
are accomplishing is helpful. The city can 
contribute to the town. The village can 
instruct the city. Methods tried may be 
suggestive, failures known can be avoided. 
The work done by the several State depart- 
ments is advertised, and thus the individual 
societies gain a desired acquaintance with 
State officials, This year the order of ex- 
ercise, proposed by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the executive board, includes a 
very valuable feature, namely, the presenta- 
tion of five-minute papers upon ‘‘the four 
grand divisions’’ of the pledge. After six- 
teen years it is more certainly realized that 
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the pledge is the life of the organization 
and it is the inspiration of life in the mem- 
bership. The pledge supplies the incentive 
and impetus before wanting in every young 
people’s service. It serves to maintain life 
upon a higher plane, Dr. Clark has always 
held that the pledge is primary. At Wash- 
ington he called it ‘‘the Magna Charta of 
Christian Endeavor.’’ And the best re- 
sults are accomplished under it. If the 
societies of Massachusetts can, by observ- 
ing this day, solidify the relation existing 
between the local movement and the greater 
work, and can so consider the pledge as to 
quicken the consciences of Endeavorers, the 
event will prove a blessing to the young 
people of the State. 


Dr. Behrends puts plainly, on another 
page, some very important questions, Oth- 
ers are asking them with anxious thought. 
We hope to receive many answers to them, 
whether reassuring or otherwise. We are 
aware that there are reasons for apprehen- 
sion. But we believe we have good evi- 
dence that the essentials of Christian faith 
are not less tenaciously held today than 
they were a generation ago; that the incar- 
nation, the atonement, the resurri ction, the 
judgment of all men by Jesus Christ, the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, his indwell- 
ing in the church and in the individual 
believer, the revelation of God through the 
Scriptures, his providential government of 
the world and guidarce of his children, are 
vital realities with many millions of be- 
lievers in this country. We do not believe 
that these truths have less weight with 
Congregationalists than with those of other 
denominations, nor that the conception of 
them is changing more among us than in 
other religious bodies led by thinking men, 
We trust that our leaders who will prevail 
in shaping the thought of the church are 
seeking to be led by the Holy Spirit, and 
that they will not seek in vain, and we 
await with interest, but not without confi- 
dence, the answer to the question, Is it only 
an eddy, or is it more? 


The manual of the first Church of Christ, 
Scientist, contains the following rule; ‘‘ This 
church will receive a member of another 
Church of Christ, Scientist, but not the 
member of a different denomination, until 
that membership is dissolved.” The Chris- 
tian Science Journal says that the words in 
italics were added in consequence of The 
Congregationalist’s criticism of the rule, 
and in order that Congregational churches 
might give letters of recommendation to 
such of their members as might wish to 
join the Christian Scientists. We suppose 
it is hardly necessary to inform the editor 
of that journal that when a member takes a 
letter from one church to another his mem- 
bership with the church he leaves is not 
dissolved. It is transferred, and the trans- 
ference is not complete till the church to 
which the letter is addressed receives the 
member and notifies the chuich which gave 
the letter of the fact. It is not according 
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to Congregational usage to grant letters of 
recommendation to members of our churches 
to join Christian Science organizations. Our 
usage is defined by a statement which the 
Christian Science Journal quotes from our 
columns, and which was written by Dr. 
Quint, as follows: ‘If a member, alleging 
change of views, asks to be released from 
covenant obligations, the church can prop- 
erly adopt a vote granting such release and 
dropping the person’s name from the roll 
of members.’’ Thus the membership is 
** dissolved,’’ so that one who was formerly 
a member of a Congregational church is 
free to join a Christian Science or any other 
organization. 


Strange to say, the demand for light on 
the administration of religious societies 
has arisen in Rome itself. In an in- 
spired communication from the Vatican, 
sent by a regular correspondent of a metro- 
politan journal, we find it stated that Pe- 
ter’s Pence Fund is waning year by year 
owing to circumstances, some of which Leo 
XIII. could alter if, he were to be less of 
a democrat and more reactionary. The 
correspondent, who is also a well-informed 
Roman ecclesiastic, also adds: 


The financial ministry of missions publishes 
annually the statement of the amounts re- 
ceived and the amounts expended, giving 
names, assets and receipts. Why cannot the 
Vatican make a similar statement? Why 
cannot the Holy See every year show to the 
public its budget? It will be said that an 
arithmetical operation is not a financial oper- 
ation, but that is wrong. The day when the 
faithful would see the coming and going of 
the sums of money they would acquire confi- 
dence. If at all times they count with love 
upon the Pope, they have not the same feel- 
ing toward the court of Rome. But that is 
not all. This renewal, this increase of faith, 
would have for a corollary a sort of control. 
Every time that the receipts would be low- 
ered in the expenses the simple evidence of it 
would result in wonderful stimulation. Mod- 
ern society demands light. Give it to it. 
When this sentiment is voiced in Kkome by 
Catholic ecclesiastics, it cannot truly be 
described as reactionary for Protestant lay- 
men in this country to utter it as they face 
the problem of administration of their de- 


nominational affairs. 


English Norconformists have been un- 
willing to publish the number of their mem- 
bers, fearing to make comparison of their 
strength with that of the state church. 
They have contented themselves with pub- 
lishing the number of seats provided in 
their church buildings, which aggregate 
considerably less than those in Episcopal 
churches. But a writer in the Contempo- 
rary Review presents statistics of commu- 
nicants in nine leading Nonconformist de- 
nominations, making 1,807,723, as compared 
with 1,778,351 communicants in the Church 
of England. The five Methodist bodies 
lead with a total of 987,400, and Congrega- 
tionalists come next with 406,716. Non- 
conformists have 3,103,285 members in the 
Sunday school, while the state church has 
only 2,329,813. That church is firmly rooted 
in England, by tradition and custom and 
pride in the cathedrals and churcher, as 
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well as by strong affection for her institu- 
tions and the many complicated relations 
in which church and state are bound to- 
gether. There are strong arguments against 
disestab!ishment, some of which have weight 
with Nonconformists. But the figures given 
above, showing that the Established Church 
is already in a minority in England, indi- 
cate that she can retain her prestige and 
privileges only by the consent of those de- 
nominations which grow and prosper with- 
out the favor she receives from the state. 
Perbaps the knowledge of this fact has 
something to do with the more cordial re- 
lations which English ecclesiastics have 
been seeking to promote of late with Non- 
conformist bodies. 


The course of theological thinking in this 
country has followed somewhat closely, 
though at considerable distance of time, 
that in Germany. We therefore welcome 
the signs of reaction against radicalism 
which are appearing in the German Church, 
The Literary Digest publishes a translation 
of an article describing a new movement 
from the ablest of the conservative church 
papers of Germany. This article declares 
that ‘‘the liberal and liberalizing forces 
within the German Church have in recent 
months lost considerable ground, and the 
beginning of the end seems at hand. On 
the other hand, the defense of the old faith 
has grown internally and externally.’’ Spe- 
cial courses of lectures in the interests of 
what is called the old faith are being suc- 
cessfully maintained in many places. Says 
this article, ‘‘Recent events have shown 
that in Germany the Protestant Church is 
at heart thoroughly evangelical and loves 
its Bible above everything else.’ In the 
same direction the Chronik, a representa- 
tive of the liberal theology, confesses that 
the conservative tisologians in the nine 
Prussian universities are numerically much 
stronger than the liberals. There are six- 
teen liberal and twenty-six conservative 
theologians in the university faculties of 
the old Prussian provinces, and in the newer 
provinces there are eight liberals and nine 
conservatives. Twice as many conserva- 
tives as liberals have been appojnted by the 
government within the last two years. 
Many pastors are rallying to the defense of 
the divine character of the Scriptures, and 
the literature for the same purpose is 
greater than it has been for many years. 
The effects of this reaction are already be- 
ginning to be felt in our seminaries, and an 
independent movement in the same direc- 
tion is appearing both in institutions of 
learning and in churches, 





WELOOME TO THE NEW ADMINIE&- 
TRATION 

Its beginning is auspicious. It has been 
said that President McKinley’s inaugural 
address is not brilliant, That is good cause 
for thanksgiving. It proposes no startling 
demonstrations. It reassures business men 
of a purpose to maintain stable government, 
It is frank and sincere. No one need mis- 
anderstand the policy of the administra- 
tion. It is addressed to the whole people, 
and it manifests an earnest desire to pro- 
mote, in practical ways, the peace, pros- 
perity and righteousness of the nation. It 
faces equarely the problems before the coun- 
try and inspires confidence that they can be 
solved. 

The President has called to his aid ex- 
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perienced counselors. Some of them are 
eminently fitted for their special work and 
have undertaken it with much sacrifice of 
their personal interests. They have set an 
example of patriotism which will inspire 
others to follow it. 

The welcome to the incoming administra- 
tion is practically unanimous, and this has 
already inspired new confidence. Doubt and 
fear are contagious and they have spread 
as an epidemic. They have prompted 
wholesale indictments of institutions, of so- 
ciety, of government. They have given 
countenance to wild proposals to destroy 
the social fabric and build it again on new 
principles, to reorganize business from its 
foundations, to treat men as though human 
nature had been wholly misunderstood. 
But confidence is no less contagious than 
distrust. There are signs that it has begun 
to spread. Men will be more honest when 
they see that honesty is expected of them; 
more patriotic when patriotism is evidently 
appreciated. They will work harder and 
more unselfishly to restore business pros- 
perity as they find it valued for high and 
unselfish ends. At the outset this appears 
to be the disposition of the new Administra- 
tion, and this disposition is reflected in 
those who are served by it. The outgoing 
Administration hailed its advent without 
jealousy or distrust. Men of all parties and 
sections look to it hopefully. No sign of 
discord appears within itself. With the 
blessing of God and the support of the peo- 
ple it is fitted to overcome the unusual diffi- 
culties before it and to win euccess, 

Our duties as citizens are plain. Every 
one can promote the national welfare. We 
have ample reason to expect that the Ad- 
ministration will do its best for the public 
good, and we must give it our confidence 
and support. Many have expected too 
much of government. They have laid at its 
door responsibilities which belong to all 
the people, and have charged it with creat- 
ing conditions which they have very imper- 
fectly understood. Government cannot do 
everything. If it is indiscriminately abused 
or petulantly nagged it cannot do anything. 
Let us not embarrass it by hasty criticism 
and irritating complaints. Let us show 
our disapproval of attempts by newspapers 
to try it for deeds which only they as yet 
have prophesied. 

The chief need of our country at this 
time is that its citizens should have confi 
dence in its rulers, who in entering their 
office deserve confidence; in its future, 
which will be what the people make it; 
and in one another. We must enjoy the 
prosperity we already have, and increase it 
by experience that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. We must be patient 
to win prosperity by dealing justly, loving 
mercy and walking humbly with our God. 
Example is better than exhortation and far 
better than the habit of faultfinding. The 
new Administration comes into power with 
the ring of hope and courage in its utter- 
ance. It is welcomed by the tone of confi- 
dence throughout all the land. The con- 
tinuance of that confidence will strengthen 
its courage. These words of the new Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to some of his fellow- 
citizens just before starting for Washing- 
ton may well stand for the voice of the new 
Administration to the whole people: 


Called to aew and untried duties, I am 
strengthened and encouraged by your expres- 
sions of confidence. They will stimulate zeal 
and fidelity, and if, when my service is ended, 
it can be said of me, “‘ He tried faithfully to 
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serve, not a class, not a coterie, but the coun- 
try as a whole,’’ I shall then merit the good 
words which you now so trustfully bestow. 





LABORERS AND MINISTERS 

The Bureau of Statistics of Labor has 
begun the issue of a quarterly Labor Bul- 
letin. The first number, issued March 2, 
has statistics cf the wages of the laborers 
in all the cities of Massachusetts. There 
are 276 quotations in all. Of these twenty- 
two are at $1.50 per day, forty-three at 
$1.75, ninety at $2, sixteen at $2.25, twenty- 
nine at $2.50, thirteen at $3 and others at 
scattering figures. When the employment 
rises in character the wages rise accord- 
ingly. In Springfield the réturn for the 
paving department is put at $4.50 to $5.50. 
This is very high, but about forty-two per 
cent. of the 276 are returned at over $2 per 
day. That means about $600 a year for the 
common laborer in the cities, taking the $2 
figure, which is the most common. 

In the Congregational Year-Book about 
600 salaries are enumerated for ministers 
in Massachusetts. Their average is about 
$1,400, but if a few of the high ones were 
omitted the average would fall rapidly 
down to $1,000 or thereabouts. About 
thirty are of $600 a year or below, some 
with and some without a parsonage. The 
salaries today average lower than they did 
two years ago when the Year-Book was is- 
sued. Here are educated men with only 
the compensation which the ordinary, un- 
skilled city laborer receives. In the last 
report of the Massachusetts Home Mission- 
ary Society the ‘“‘ average salary’’ for ite 
missionaries is thus returned: for 1892, 
$766.58; for 1893, $777.65; for 1894, $812.11; 
for 1895, $804.83; for 1896, $791.90. 

When the laborer is paid $2.50 per day 
his annual compensation, on the basis of 
300 working days to the year, becomes $750, 
and when it is $3, as it is in some in- 
stances, itis $900. There are many minis- 
ters all through the rural districts of New 
England, and doubtless all other parts of 
the country, who do not receive more than 
is earned, according to the current esti- 
mate of value of service in the open mar- 
ket, by men who have never given a tithe 
of the time that the ministers have given 
for preparation for their life work. 

The difference between the market value 
of service to the public and the higher value 
which must attach to the work of these 
ministers is painfully apparent by these fig- 
ures. They are far from being a credit to 
the state of civilization in which such facts 
can be true. But it is useless te quarrel 
with the facts. These things are a feature 
of the civilization of the present day, and 
the balance of compensation for the eda- 
cated and struggling minister, who is rear- 
ing a family and educating sons and daugh- 
ters at college, must be found in the con- 
sciousness of service given to humanity. 
But that consciousness will not pay board 
and tuition bills, nor will it renew thread- 
bare clothing, nor fill the coal bin. It is 
purely a moral comfort, to be made the 
most of by those who have nothing better 
to fall back upon. 

Yet it is said, to the honor of these poorly 
paid ministers, that they face this situation, 
knowing that it is before them and that 
their compensation and their share of the 
good things of life will be small compared 
with what they might make if they were 
to devote themselves to business pursuits. 
Surely it is a discredit to our appreciation 
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of service in the uplifting of humanity that 
a laborer in the streets, under the direction 
of a boss, with no respensibility for the 
success of his work, no mental demand in 
laying out his year’s operations, no strain 
over great opportunities to be filled faith- 
fully for the eternal well-being of those 
under his charge, no apprehension of the 
displeasure of a critical public, receives as 
large a financial reward as the man who 
has to face all these obstacles and to bear 
all these burdens. 

The minister must sustain a scale of liv- 
ing commensurate with the respect which 
is paid to his profession. He must practice 
hospitality to a degree unknown to the 
laborer. He doubtless does (whether he 
should or not) have a deeper anxiety for 
the education of hig children, and does en- 
dure far larger sacrifices in order that the 
family may have a high mental training. 

The sympathies of the political students 
of the times are turned more than ever in 
late years to the large accumulations of 
wealth, and to the comparatively small 
properties of the laboring people. But 
with a grade of compensation in which 
common laborers receive as much as many 
ministers, and in which skilled laborers 
receive much more, there seems to be room 
for considering others than the wage-earn- 
ers. Many skilled workmen are receiving 
higher pay than many men who have given 
from four to ten years for their education, 
and who are not below mediocrity either— 
men who, if they had entered some mechan- 
ical occupation, instead of going to college, 
would have been, financially, far better off 
today. On the material side of it there is 
little encouragement for such to become 
educated in order to fit themselves for their 
life work. It is only when the patriotic, 
unselfish and public-spirited side of the 
case is considered that the high value of 
these men to the state appears. The lives 
which must be recorded as failures, meas- 
ured by the standard of the wage-market, 
are really what makes our Government and 
constitution possible and permits the men 
of more material mold to secure higher 
pecuniary compensation than many whose 
service to mankind is really unspeakably 
larger. In the present order of things there 
is no remedy for this, but in the adjustment 
which is coming through the self-sacrifice 
of the under-paid ministers there will be a 
different standard of worth sometime. 


THE FINANOES OF OUR BENEVOLENT 
SOOIETIES 

In response to many inquiries, we print 
this week on another page a table showing 
the receipts and expenses of the Six Na- 
tional Congregational Societies for 1886 and 
for 1896. This table has been sent to the 
officers of each of the societies, who have 
certified to us that these figures are correct 
according to their annual reports, 

As will be seen, the average increase in 
operating expenses during the last ten years 
has been frora about nine per cent. to about 
twelve and one-half per cent. of the re- 
ceipts. In 1886 it cost $148,643.92 to collect 
and administer $1,613,281.84, while in 1896 
it cost $256,682.53 to collect and administer 
$2,057,563.75. 

It is not difficult to explain the reasons 
for this increase in expenses in face of com- 
paratively lessened receipts. The first half 
of the last decade was a period of business 
prosperity. At its beginning some, at least, 
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of the societies were still administering 
their affairs on the scale of an earlier 
period, when their incomes had been much 
less and the work much more restricted. 
But at this time their receipts were increas- 
ing from year to year, and of course the 
work was correspondiagly enlarged, involv- 
ing greater expenses. Their directors were 
encouraged to expect and to, plan for still 
further growth. In 1893 the business panic 
suddenly and severely affected their in- 
comes. But in the hope that the country 
would speedily rally from its depression, 
the business arrangements of the societies 
were continued on substantially the same 
scale, a8 was the case with most business 
enterprises. Prolonged depression com- 
pelled greater expense in endeavoring to 
collect money enough to save the societies 
from debt and their work from disaster. 
This was only partially successful. Some 
of the agencies for this purpose called for 
largely added appropriations. The special 
efforts to extinguish accumulated debts, as 
in raising the Howard and Jubilee funds, 
required the distribution of more printed 
information and other expenses. Even the 
process of reduction on the field, in some 
cases temporarily cost more than continu- 
ance of the work on the same scale would 
have done. 

Thus the societies now find themselves 
burdened with increased expenses, with 
diminished incomes, or, if their receipts 
have kept up with past years, it is because 
of money obtained at high cost to pay debts 
rather than to be applied to work in the 
field, for which they have been compelled 
to cut down appropriations largely. The 
burden laid on their directors is a heavy 
one. They are mostly men of great re- 
sponsibilities in the ministry or in business, 
They give their services freely without re- 
muneration and solely in the interest of the 
churches. The business they are adminis- 
tering belongs to the churches. Home and 
foreign missionaries, finding their small 
salaries reduced and their work seriously 
curtailed, urge their necessities on the offi- 
cers of the societies, who strive to make 
the churches understand and care for the 
responsibilities they have assumed. The 
increase in expenses, as we have shown, 
is to a large degree caused by the assumed 
necessity of greater efforts to inform the 
churches and persuade them to maintain 
their work on the scale which they have 
demanded. Itis for them te answer whether 
or not so large a proportion of their con- 
tributions must continue to be used to in- 
duce them to furnish the means necessary 
to carry on their missionary enterprises. 
The question also should be carefully con- 
sidered whether greater economy in admin- 
istration is possible. Indeed, the Home 
Missionary Society proposes to test the 
matter by reducing its operating expenses 
for the coming year by $20,000, or about 
22 per cent., and also its appropriations for 
the field by 18 per cent., making a total cut 
of $75,000. We are informed also that the 
American Missionary Association and the 
Church Building Society have already taken 
steps to reduce considerably their operating 
expenses. 

So far as we know, this is the first time 
the total exhibit of the receipts and ex- 
penses of the six societies have been pub- 
lished together. We have issued them at 
the earliest date convenient since al] the 
reports were printed, and we propose to 
print them each year hereafter. We may 
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have occasion in future to analyze the re- 
ports and consider them in detail, but our 
present purpose is simply to set them be- 
fore those who are pariners in the benevo- 
lent work of the denomination, and to ask 
that they be carefully considered by all who 
are interested in that work. 


i 


REJOIOING IN THE LORD 

Personal reasons render it natural and 
proper for the Christian to rejoice. The 
great issue of life has been met satisfacto- 
rily. His face is set heavenwards. He is as- 
sured of forgiveness for sin, of aid in living 
righteously, of the fruitfulness of his en- 
deavors, of the companionship of the purest 
and noblest souls, of the fallest apprecia- 
tion and the sweetest sympathy, of increas- 
ing opportunities and of the ultimate ex- 
planations of the mysteries of life. He has 
learned the secrets of happiness in this 
world, contentment and fidelity in service, 
and also in the world to come, the compan- 
ionship of the Redeemer and the redeemed, 

More general, although not less powerful, 
reasons also impel him to rejoice. The rev- 
elations of Godin human history cheer him. 
He perceives that divine truth steadily is 
gaining dominion over mankind, that right- 
eousness is not a failing but a conquering 
force and that modern civilization, in spite 
of its many grave defects, is a great ad- 
vance upon that of any former period of the 
world’s history. He comprehends that the 
progress of humanity towards goodness is 
accelerated with every generation, that hos- 
tility to Christianity often is directed far 
more against its faults and mistakes than 
against its essential principles, and that the 
helpful influence of even the humblest be- 
liever may be immeasurable in the ultimate 
scope of its reach and power. 

Surely these are solid reasons for rejoic- 
ing in the Lord. Let any who, neverthe- 
less, are tempted to be disheartened, re- 
mind themselves that not to rejoice thus ie 
to misrepresent their Lord and his cause, 
His gospel is one of good tidings. To seem 
to regard it otherwise is to lead people to 
misunderstand it and perhaps to disregard 
it. It does not seem real to any to whom 
its adherents appear to find it different 
from, and less than, it is declared to be. 

True Christian rejoicing, of course, is 
&@ permanent mental state rather than a 
merely temporary mood, That it usually 
is thoughtful, tranquil and self-controlled 
rather than boisterous is because it is ele- 
mental and enduring. It is the ever-bloom- 
ing flower of the undying plant, happiness, 
which is firmly rooted in the soil of eterna} 
devotion. 


— 


OURRENT HISTORY 

Greece Defies Europe 

To the ultimatum of the Powers, Greece, 
jast as her limit of time expired, replied: 
‘*We will not withdraw either troops or 
fleet, sent to preserve peace and restore 
order where you were pledged to do it, and 
failed. We will willingly let the Cretans 
decide whether they prefer Turkish or 
Grecian suzerainty with Cretan autonomy, 
but we will not withdraw and leave them 
to rapine and anarchy.” Daring the six 
days that intervened between the delivery 
of the Powers’ ultimatum and this noble 
reply Greece prepared for the worst. 
Troops and provisions were landed on the 
southern side of Crete, despite the nominal 
blockade. Reserves were called out and 
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sent to the Thessalian border. Enthusiasm 
reigned in Athens, and King George and the 
Parliament sent forth appeals calculated 
to stir the patriotism of every Greek and 
rouse the sympathy of lovers of liberty 
everywhere. We doubt whether the con- 
cert of the Powers will bear the strain 
which Greece’s defiance will put upon it. 

‘*Public opinion,” which Lord Salisbury 
last week confessed was more influential 
and uncontrollable than ministerial wishes 
or wiles, public opinion in Great Britain, 
France and Italy will not tolerate the use 
of force against Greece by those Powers. 
In Great Britain indignation is unrestrained 
and breaks forth in speeches in Parliament, 
sermons, addresses at open air mass meet- 
ings, editorials and signed letters of sym- 
pathy sent to King George. The direct 
appeal to the Archbishop of Canterbury by 
the head of the Greek Church of course has 
had telling effect. 

But should the Powers determine to co- 
erce Greece they can do little before she 
will declare war on Turkey, arouse all the 
latent war spirit in Macedonia and the Bal- 
kans, and once war is declared the end no 
man can foresee. Turkish troops in large 
numbers, led by German officers, now stand 
ready to pour into Greece at a moment’s 
notice. Experts differ as to the outcome of 
a war between Turkey and Greece, and 
they also differ as to whether such a con- 
flict would necessarily cause a resort to 
arms by the great Powers, but the prepon- 
derance of opinion is that such a result 
would follow. That Greece has dared to 
be so bold without assurance of support 
and practical victory for her contentions 
few believe, but which Power it is, Great 
Britain or Russia, future events alone can 
disclose. But all agree that the disintegra- 
tion of Turkish power in Europe has gone 
far on its way, and the situation is so crit- 
ical that war is actually nearer now than at 
any time in a decade or two. In view of 
these facts, how important it is that the 
representative of the United States in Con- 
stantinople should be a man of much ex- 
perience, tact, courage and prestige. 


President McKinley 

Our Washington correspondent has de- 
scribed the events of the inauguration in 
such a way as to make it unnecessary here 
to do more than call attention to some facts 
that may otherwise be overlooked, and to 
set forth in a concise way the principles 
and policies which seem likely to govern 
the incoming Administration. 

No one who heard or read Mr. McKinley’s 
farewell speech to his neighbors at Canton, 
or who witnessed his devotion to his wife 
and mother while journeying to Washing- 
ton and during the first hours of their stay 
in the national capital, or who saw him 
beaming with delight as the multitude 
cheered him whenever it had the oppor- 
tunity, could fail to be impressed with the 
opinion that we have in the incoming Presi- 
dent a man who has a heart responsive to 
all the simple but deep emotions which 
are primal and commendable. 

Nor can one who reads the words with 
which he opened and closed his inaugural 
address fail to be convinced that he enters 
upon his task, so full of power, privilege 
and responsibility, fully realizing the futility 
of all his efforts unless they be done as in 
the sight of God. How else can such 
solemn words as these be interpreted? 


Fellow-citizens: In obedience to the will of 
the people, and in their presence, by the au- 
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thority vested in me by this oath, I assume 
the arduous and responsible duties of Presi- 
dent of the United States, relying on the sup- 
port of my countrymen and invoking the 
guidance of Almighty God. Our faith teaches 
that there is no safer reliance than upon the 
God of our fathers, who has so singularly fa- 
vored the American people in every national 
trial, and who will- not forsake us so long as 
we obey his commandments and walk humbly 
in his footsteps... . 

Let me again repeat the words of the oath 
administered by the chief justice, which, in 
their respective spheres, so far as applicable, 
I would have all my countrymen observe: 

‘*T will faithfully execute the office of Pres- 
ident of the United States, and will, to the 
best of my ability, preserve, protect and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States.” 

This is the obligation I have reverently 
taken before the Lord Most High. To keep it 
will be my single purpose, my constant prayer 
—and I shall confidently rely upon the for- 
bearance and assistance of all the people in 
the discharge of my solemn responsibilities. 


Mr. McKinley escorted his mother to 
church last Sunday. He will be a regular 
attendant at the Foundry M. E. Church, 
which is within walking distance of the 
White House. 


The Inaugural 

Barring its unqualified indorsement of 
protection—and even in this respect it is 
less insistent than might have been ex- 





pected—Mr. McKinley’sinaugural sets forth 
@ program which comes nearer being non- 
partisan than any similar utterance known 
to this generation. Adherence to the gold 
standard, reform of the currency system, 
economy in expenditure and abstinence 
from debt, religious toleration, execution 
of law by regularly constituted authorities, 
punishment of lawbreakers—capitalists as 
well as wage-earnérs, a non-partisan Civil 
Service, arbitration of international dis. 
putes, a dignified, self-respecting foreign 
policy, abolition of sectional hatred—who 
is there, North or South, East or West, 
Democrat, Republican or Populist, who 
does not believe in most, if not all, of these 
principles? His suggestions respecting cur- 
rency reform and the appointment of a mon- 
etary commission show that Mr. McKinley 
realizes the significance of the Indianapolis 
Convention of Business Men, and will give 
a free hand to Mr. Gage. His pledge to 
enforce laws now in existence intended to 
restrict dangerous combinations of capital, 
and to recommend and support new stat- 
utes calculated to still further restrict 
trusts, indicates that the President is alert 
to the signs of the times. The most radi- 
cal civil service reformer can take no ex- 
ceptions to the unqualified indorsement of 
this reform principle, by which renewed 
pledge Mr. McKinley shows that his record 
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as a congressman is to be complemented by 
one equally notable as an Executive. His 
assurance that it will be his constant aim 
‘*to do nothing and permit nothing to be 
done that will arrest or disturb the grow- 
ing sentiment of unity and co-operation”’ 
between sections of the country formerly 
antagonistic will have a favorable effect in 
the South, and yet at the same time he 
makes it equally plain that free and fair 
elections are the ideal ever to be kept in 
mind, and that ‘‘lynchings must not be 
tolerated in a great and civilized country 
like the United States.’’ Pre-eminent, how- 
ever, among all his suggestions in its im- 
mediate and practical influence is his ex- 
hortation to the Senate to ratify the arbi- 
tration treaty with Great Britain, while 
his outline of the proper foreign policy for 
us to follow will discourage the ‘‘ jingoes”’ 
among us, and at the same time reassure 
those of us who hope for a different atti- 
tude toward American citizens deprived of 
rights guaranteed by treaties with Turkey 
and Spain. 


The Cabinet 


The following list of Cabinet officials was 


sent to the Senate on the 5th, and confirmed 
the same day practically without any oppo- 
sition, though after some discussion: 

John Sherman of Ohio, to be Secretary of 
State; Lyman J. Gage of Illinois, to be Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; Russell A, Alger of 
Michigan, to be Secretary of War; Joseph 
McKenna of California, to be Attorney Gen- 
eral; James A. Gary of Maryland, to be Post- 
master General; John D. Long of Massachu- 
setts, to be Secretary of the Navy; Cornelius 
N. Bliss of New York, to be Secretary of the 
Interior; James Wilson of Iowa, to be Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Of these the veteran in public service is 
John Sherman, who retires from the Sen- 
ate to assume responsibility for our foreign 
policy. We wish that we could enthuse 
over this nomination, but we cannot. Dis- 
cretion in method, tenacity of purpose and 
physical strength are lacking, and, instead 
of being a staff for the President to lean 
upon, he will, we fear, cause him more 
trouble than any other member of the Cab- 
inet. Mr. Gage is the “discovery” of the 
Cabinet, who, while without experience as 
a public official, comes to his new duties 
fully equipped in technical experience as a 
financier, and with a range of information 
and breadth of sympathy respecting other 
pressing problems which few men in this 
country possess. If there are any who 
doubt this we commend to their attention 
the biography and character analysis of Mr. 
Gage in the Review of Reviews (March). 
Mr. Alger has had experience as an exec- 
utive, once serving the State of Michigan 
as governor, and his military career in the 
Civil War will help him in administering 
the War Department. Mr. McKenna served 
in Congress with Mr. McKinley, and comes 
from the Federal bench to prosecute offend- 
ers against Federal law. Mr. Gary, repre- 
senting to some extent the new South, isa 
man whose administration of vast business 
interests justifies the hope that he will ad- 
minister wisely the department which so 
vitally influences all business and social life. 
Mr. Long, as legislator in Congress and 
governor of Massachusetts, has been tested 
and tried and not found wanting in ability 
or courage to stand for reforms, Mr. Bliss, 
one of New York’s greatest merchants and 
cleanest Republicans, will, we are sure, ad- 
minister economically and wisely a depart- 
ment which calls insistently for such ad- 
ministration. Lacking technical knowledge 
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of Western problems he will not fail to ad- 
minister in accordance with large, wise. prin- 
ciples. Mr. Wilson is a successful, practi- 
cal farmer and also a professor of agricul- 
ture in an Iowa college, with much experi- 
ence as a legislator, local and national, and 
apparently a man‘ pre-eminently fitted for 
the post, 

This Cabinet, though not great, is far 
from mediocre. In Messrs. Long and Mc- 
Kenna the President has old personal 
friends, whose loyalty he tested while they 
served together in Congress. In Messrs. 
Gage, Gary and Bliss he has men who will 
splendidly represent the business interests 
of the country. In Messrs. Sherman and 
Long he has experienced politicians of the 
best type. The seat of authority in our 
politics having shifted from the Eastern 
seaboard to the Mississippi Valley, it is 
not surprising to find the majority of the 
Cabinet taken from the Interior, and yet it 
is well balanced. Only two of the Cab. 
inet are college bred men. Ecclesiastically 
speaking, they range from the Roman 
Catholic Attorney General to the Unita- 
rian Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Sherman 
is not a church member, but inclines to the 
Roman Catholic faith. Mr, Gage was one 
of Dr. Swing’s most faithful adherents. 
Mr. Bliss is a Congregationalist and a trus- 
tee of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 
Yet, led by the Methodist President, they 
will all work together harmoniously, so 
absolutely are questions of state and church 
dissevered in this country. 


The New Senate 

lt is doubtful whether at any prior time 
in the history of the Senate so many new 
men entered this body as have been sworn 
in since March 4, The best of those sena- 
tors whose terms expired March 4 have 
either been returned, or have retired be- 
cause of physical frailty, while several of 
the least deserving of this class have been 
relegated to obscurity, let us hope. Mr. 
Hill of New York, for instance, is out of 
office for the first time in twenty-five years. 
We think it can be safely said that the 
infusion of new blood brings with it the 
promise of better days for the Senate. 


_Moreover, in its new presiding officer, the 


vice-president, Mr. Hobart, the Senate has 
a man of far larger caliber and of far 
greater personal force than the average 
vice-president, and though the address with 
which he began his service as presiding 
officer of the Senate was in perfect taste, it 
also revealed, in a veiled way to be sure, 
his intention to be more than a figurehead, 
in short, to be a reformer if need be. He 
realizes that the people will back him in an 
attempt to make the Senate ‘ fruitful of 
works,’’ to quote his own expression; and 
he is sure of popular support if the Senate 
dares to dispute by its acts, as it so often 
has in the past, his contention that “‘ all the 
interests of good government call for prompt 
and positive legislation. . . . To obstruct 
the regular course of wise and prudent 
legislation after the fullest and freest dis- 
cussion is neither consistent with true sen- 
atorial courtesy, conducive to the welfare 
of the people, or in compliance with their 
just expectations.”’ 


National Legislati S fuland Unsuccessful 

President Cleveland was consistent up to 
the last, and by his veto of the Immigration 
Bill, his failure to sign the sundry civil, 
naval, Indian and agricultural appropria- 
tion bills has imposed upon the special ses- 
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sion of the new Congress a responsibility 
which neither the new president nor Speaker 
Reed cared to have cast upon it. The veto 
of the Immigration Bill was due to Mr. 
Cleveland’s inability to assent to a law rad- 
ically reversing our historic policy, and es- 
tablishing a test which he believed would 
be ineffective. Moreover, certain provisions 
of the law were sure to involve us in contro- 
versy with Canada and call forth retaliatory 
legislation there. He declined to sign the 
appropriation bills because they came to 
him at an hour too late to give opportunity 
for that scrutiny which the presence of 
countless jobs made imperative. The last 
days of every Congress are periods when 
the worst passions and basest motives come 
to the surface. Trickery and jobbery then 
have opportunities which grow out of the 
exigencies of the hour, and the legislative 
product seldom will endure inspection. 
With a weak or unprincipled man in the 
presidential office the opportunity for theft 
is greater than when a man like Mr. Cleve- 
land is atthe helm. Men differ much as to 
the amount of money which the country 
has lost or gained by his constructive, posi- 
tive acts. But there can be no doubt that 
by his exercise of the veto power he has 
saved the taxpayers many dollars. As one 
scans the record of the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress it is seen to be nearly as barren of re- 
sults as was the Fifty-third. 


The Arbitration Treaty 

With the death of the Fifty fourth Con- 
gress all amendments to the arbitration 
treaty became void, and it will now go to 
the foreign relations committee just as it 
came from the hands of Mr. Olney and Sir 
Julian Pauncefote. The new, though tem- 
porary, chairman of the foreign relations 
committee, Senator Davis of Minnesota, is 
a Radical rather than a Conservative, yet he 
has the merit of being able and exceedingly 
well informed, open to argument, but reso- 
lute when once a conclusion is formed; and 
whatever the committee may decide to do 
with this or other matters brought before 
it, it may be counted upon to command 
more respect for consistency and dignity 
than it has enjoyed under the lead of Mr. 
Sherman. With an unusually large num- 
ber of new men entering the Senate coming 
directly from the people who favor the ar- 
bitration treaty, and with such an indorse- 
ment of it as Mr. McKinley ennobled his 
inaugural with, we are confident that it 
will be ratified in substantially its original 
form perhaps before the extra session which 
the President has called for March 15. Mr. 
McKinley’s words on this subject deserve 
reproduction here and must have weight 
with the senators. He said: 

Arbitration is the true method of settlement 
of international as well as local or individual 
difference. It was recognized as the best 
means of adjustment of differences between 
employers and employés by the Forty-ninth 
Congress, in 1886, and its application was ex- 
tended to our diplomatic relations by the 
unanimous concurrence of the Senate and 
House of the Fifty-first Congress, in 1890. 
The latter resolution was accepted as the basis 
of negotiations with us by the British House 
of Commons, in 1893, and upon our invitation 
a treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain was signed at Wash- 
ington and transmitted to the Senate for its 
ratification in January last. Since this treaty 
is clearly the result of our own initiative, 
since it has been recognized as the leading 
feature of our foreign policy throughout our 
entire national history—the adjustment of 
difficulties by judicial methods rather than 
by force of arms—and since it presents to the 
world the glorious example of reason and 
peace, not passion and war, controlling the 


relations between two of the greatest nations 
of the world, an example certain to be fol- 
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lowed by others, I respectfully urge the early 
action of the Senate thereon, not merely as a 
matter of policy, but as a duty to mankind. 
The importance and moral intluence of the 
ratification of such a treaty can hardly be 
overestimated in the cause of advancing civi- 
lization. It may well engage the best thought 
of the statesmen and people of every country, 
and I cannot but consider it fortunate that it 
was reserved to the United States to have the 
leadership in so grand a work. 
Too High a Price for Comforts 

Vigilance becomes more and more im- 
perative as the complexity of life in our 
great cities increases; and enormous struc- 
tures above ground, and excavations under 
ground, whether for the transportation of 
passengers, merchandise, gas or electricity, 
multiply vastly the danger to the pedes- 
trian, unless along with the engineering 
skill which makes them possible there goes 
in like proportion a recognition of, and 
sense of responsibility for, the increased op- 
portunities for disaster if workmen or em- 
ployés are incompetent or careless. Just 
where the responsibility lies for the awful 
explosion in Boston, March 4, ia which six 
people were instantly killed, three others 
fatally, and scores of others seriously in- 
jured, and property valued at $50,000 de- 
stroyed, will be determined, we trust, as 
promptly as is consistent with thorough- 
ness and justice. Then, when those thought 
guilty of criminal negligence are found, let 
them have a swift but fair trial and the 
heaviest penalty the law permits, if proved 
incompetent or careless. The legislature 
of the State and the city officials already 
have moved promptly toward this end. Let 
the public see that there is no let-up on the 
pressure. Justice to the dead and dying and 
the living demands retribution, in order 
that there may be reformation, and safety 
for the millions who walk the streets or ride 
in the cars, 


Rome and Canadian Parochial Schools 

The representative of the Laurier minis- 
try sent to Rome to lay before Leo XIII, 
the evidence charging certain of the Catho- 
lic clergy with unlawful interference with 
Canadian politics has returned, and reports 
that a special commission of cardinals has 
been appointed to consider the case. When 
it has reported a permanent apostolic 
delegate for Canada is to be appointed. 
Meanwhile, the mandament which was to 
issue from the Catholic bishops respecting 
the Manitoba schools settlement will not be 
issued, and the Catholies of Manitoba have 
announced their intention to re-establish 
their own schools at their own expense, 
aided, of course, by the faithful throughout 
Canada. The recent Catholic conservative 
victory in a Manitoba by-election was won 
by the use of clerical authority over the 
electors, and the Liberals intend to have 
the Archbishop responsible for it haled 
into court, as he should be. The courts in 
the eastern provinces already have declared 
elections so influenced null and void. 


NOTES. 

Do the men who were so optimistic when 
Utah made professions of reform view with 
undisturbed souls the suggestion of Senator 
Cannon that a statue of Brigham Young be 
placed in the Statuary Hall of the Capitol of 
the nation? Yet it is as logical as anything 
well could be. 

Those who wished to make the appointment 
ef chaplains and religious advisers in Mass- 
achusetts’ prisons and reformatory institu- 
tions a matter for the wardens of those in- 
stitutions, and net the governor as now, to 
decide have had leave to withdraw their 
petition. It is well. 
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Latest advices from Ponape to the Hawa- 
dian Mission Board indicate that the Spanish 
officials are dealing in a more kindly way 
with the American missionaries’ converts, 
and permitting a greater freedom in religious 
matters. The strained relations between the 
United States and Spain, owing to Cuban 
complications, might reasonably have been 
expected to produce quite a different state of 
affairs. 

The preamble to the resolutions offered in 
the Kansas legislature last week, giving 
statutory force to the Ten Commandments, is 
interesting: 

Whereas, The men of the present genera- 
tion have become doubters and scoffers; and 

Whereas, They no longer live in fear of 
#@od; and 

Whereas, Having no fear of punishment be- 
yond the grave, they continually violate the 
law given to the world from Mount Sinai. 

This would seem to prove the contention of 
those who insist that underneath the Populist 
movement there is much of the Puritan spirit 
and belief in God. But it reveals little faith 
in their fellowmen. 

ee eee 


IN BRIEF. 


While we strive to make every issue of The 
Congregationalist strong and readable in every 
particular, we are especially impressed this 
week, as we glance over our forty pages, with 
the variety and timeliness of the matter pre- 
sented. Able articles from Drs. Behrends and 
Stimson deal with questions of vital impor- 
tance to the denomination, a novel trip of 
Yale theologues is graphically described, Dea- 
con Dudley’s profitable Sunday afternoon 
with a Boston Labor Union is set forth, and 
last week’s festivities in Washington are de- 
lineated by a woman’s delicate band. Mrs. 
Allbright furnishes a striking story for the 
Home Department. Our page of Gleanings re- 
tlects the opinions of a number of our readers 
on various topics. The news columns are as 
full as usual, and the statement about the 
tinances of our benevolent societies has been 
prepared with great care, and collates figures 
never before brought together in this fashion. 


The benefactions of a tobacco dealer to 
McGill University, Montreal, have amounted 
to $2,100,000. It is fortunate that so much of 
profits on the vile weed has not gone up in 
smoke. 





A vessel sailed into New York harbor last 
week which had stowed away in its hold a 
huge block of lava from Maui, where Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong was born. It will be 
sent South to Hampton and placed over the 
grave of one of the knightliest of Americans. 


Rev. Dr. H. A. Hazen has won. The New 
England Genealogical Society has voted in 
favor of his suggestion that women be ad- 
mittedas members. If acommittee appointed 
to investigate the legality of the step reports 
that under the society’s charter they can be 
admitted they will be. 








Many appreciative words have reached us 
concerning our recent special number on Mt. 
Holyoke College. A large extra edition has 
already been disposed of, but a few available 
copies still remain, which can be had at six 
cents apiece. We are glad to hear of the good 
results already accruing from the observance 
of Mary Lyon Sunday. 





The studies in sociology pursued by Yale 
students in New York city, as told by our cer- 
respondent on page 338, have a fascinating in- 
terest. We should not be surprised to find 
their examples followed by students in other 
institutions. We would not, however, advise 
young men without experience to attempt 
such investigations except under competent 
guidance. 





There is often a grim humor and always 
sturdy American spirit in what Theodore 
Roosevelt does and says. 


When Ahlwardt, 
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the Jew-baiter, arrived in New York to preach 
anti-Semitism, Roosevelt ordered a special 
corps of policemen who were Jews to guard 
bim from the assaults of any other Jews. 
How could the man have been educated more 
effectually in the first principles of our democ- 
racy? 





Rev. J. W. Suter, editor of The Church, 
having published in a Boston daily an un- 
qualified apology for and retraction of the 
language recently printed by The Church im- 
pugning the validity of the bishop’s pastoral 
on the inspiration of Scripture, the standing 
committee of the diocese of Massachusetts, 
which had begun to consider the necessity of 
judicial procedure against him, has dropped 
the case. 





If President McKinley means to maintain 
the dignity of our Government in its relations 
with other nations and to protect American 
citizens abroad—as we believe he does—and 
Secretary Sherman agrees with him in this 
purpose, then we do not know any one better 
fitted to represent the United States at Con- 
stantinople than Hon. John W. Foster, ex- 
Secretary of State; and we hope that, with 
assurances of hearty support, he would ac. 
cept the position if it were offered to him. 





The announcements which disfigure the 
front of the People’s Temple, Boston, says 
Zion’s Herald, ‘are considered by our min- 
isters and laity in general sensational, un- 
seemly ard humiliating.” That notorious 
institution seems to have descended a step 
lower still in using the wall of what is called 
a Christian temple for posters to advertise 
wares of other houses quite different from 
“the best spiritual blessings in the city,” 
which are declared to be furnished inside that 
structure, 





The head of the Christian Scientists, Mary 
Baker Eddy, has issued an order forbidding 
avy of them in the United States and Canada 
to teach a student Christian Science for a 
year, beginning March 14. She directs that 
all Christian Scientists shall sell as many of 
her books as they can, and adds, “If a mem- 
ber of the First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
shall fail to obey this injunction, it will ren- 
der him liable to lose his membership in this 
church.” Yet the leaders of that church, so- 
called, are arguing and urging that Congrega- 
tional churches ought to commit to it some 
of their members by fraternal letters of recom- 
mendation ! 





At this hour of jubilation, when men’s 
thoughts are either reverting to the successes 
of Mr. Cleveland or the opportunities of Mr. 
McKinley, it is not inopportune to consider 
how different all might have been had Guiteau 
not shot Garfield, or had the surgeons of that 
day possessed the x-ray apparatus which now 
enables the practitioner to locate the offend- 
ing bullet with almost faultless accuracy. 
Dr. G. F. Shrady of the Medical Record, in his 
Forum article on Recent Triumphs in Med- 
icine and Surgery, says on this point: “ With 
the Réntgen ray the whereabouts of the tru- 
ant could doubtless have been accurately de- 
termined, and a successful operation for its 
dislodgment might have been possible.” 





The Providence Journal, attempting to give 
reasons why colleges and churches should be 
taxed, declares that “ religion is only in the 
vaguest way regarded as a public benefit.’ 
If that were in any sense true this country 
would be a very poor place to live in. The 
opening sentence of President McKinley’s in- 
augural, after announcing his assumption of 
his office, stands in refreshing contrast to this 
libel on the American people. The President 
said: ‘‘ Our faith teaches that there is no safer 
reliance than upon the God of our fathers, 
who has so singularly favored the American 
people in every national trial, and who will 
not forsake us so long as we obey his com- 
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mandments and walk humbly in his foot- 
steps.”’ 


The Church Service Society is a new organ- 
ization formed last week in New York city by 
representative Presbyterians. Rev. Dr. L. F. 
Benson of Philadelphia is its president and 
Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke vice-president. 
Its purpose is to study the forms of public 
worship, present and past, in Presbyterian 
and other churches, with the aim to promote 
harmony and unity. Here is a field of deep 
interest, which will reward study and lead 
those who examine it beyond the considera- 
tion of forms. Changes in methods of wor- 
ship mean changes in men’s ideas of God. 
We hope this society will be able to tell us 
what these changes have been and what they 
signify. But while they seek to promote 
unity we trust they will not try to establish 
uniformity. 





Why is it that a black sheep is so apt to at- 
tach to himself the sympathies of some very 
respectable people? When we consider how 
critical the average modern church is of a 
man’s personal and pastoral qualifications, 
even when his character is as pure as gold, it 
seems & marvel that bad men who creep inte 
the ministry should succeed in getting decent 
people to indorse them, ministerial associa- 
tions even temporarily to harbor them and 
churches to pass flattering resolutions in 
regard tothem. If someof the ruthless criti- 
cism vented upon good men in the ministry 
eould be transmuted. into indignation against 
the few scamps who disguise themselves in 
ministerial vestments, it would not take so 
long to hunt them down and drive them out 
as it sometimes does now. 


Dr. George S. Mallory, editor of The Church- 
man, died in New Yerk city last week, aged 
fifty-nine years. He graduated at Trinity 
College and the Berkeley Divinity School, 
then served ten years as instructor at Trinity 
College, later became its treasurer and a 
liberal donor to its funds. For thirty-one 
years he and his brother, Marshall H., have 
managed and edited The Churchman, the lead- 
ing Protestant Epiecopal religious weekly in 
this ‘country. Other journals of that church 
in New York have come and gone, thousands 
of dollars have been sunk by rivals, but The 
Churchman has survived. Under Dr. Mallory 
it has been tolerant of all schovls in the 
church. He was a man of wide information, 
and had standing as an interpreter of canon 
law. 








It was the dream of Mother McKinley’s life 
that her son should become a clergyman and 
a Methodist bishop. She has been disap- 
pointed and yet made happy, for she believes 
in Providence and the providential ordering 
of personal and national affairs. The Bible 
on which the President took the oath was 
printed, bound and specially decorated at the 
Western Methodist Book Concern, and pre- 
sented to Mr. McKinley by four bishops of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church. It 
bears the following inscription : 

Presented to his Excellency, William Mc- 
Kinley, by the bishops of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, on behalf of eight 
millions of redeemed Americans, as a token 
of their high appreciation of his love for the 
Declaration of Independence, his devotion to 
the Constitution as amended, his fidelity and 
bravery in defending the honor of the flag, his 
loyalty to the Ten Commandments and Golden 
Rule, and his advocacy of protection to Amer- 
ican institutions, industries and men. 





Without losing its vigorous grip in this 
country, the Y. M. C. A. cause is marching 
forward in other lands. Under the lead of 
J. R. Mott, the College Y. M. C. A. field 
secretary, a Students’ Y. M. C. A. of Japan 
has just been organized. The central ccm- 
mittee consists of ten Japanese and five 
foreign missionaries, Dr. J. D. Davis of our 
mission being one of the number. The basis 
of union adopted was membership in churches 
which accept the Bible as the only infallible 
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rule of faith and practice, and Christ as the 
only Saviour, true God and true man. The 
remarkable spiritual blessing which has at- 
tended Mr. Mott’s student conferences in 
other Asiatic countries has characterized all 
his work in Japan. Mr. Pettee writes that 
not for years, if ever before, has Okayama 
seen such meetings. At one gathering thirty- 
two young men signified their willingness to 
accept Christ. 
a 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE 


FROM NEW YORK 

Dr. Behrends and Dr. Abbott 

Dr. Behrends never speaks in his pulpit 
without having something to say, something 
worth hearing or reading and pondering in 
the exercise of one’s best powers. Accord- 
ing to reports of his most intelligent hear- 
ers and the extracts given in the papers he 
has never done more solid and useful work 
than that called out in the last few weeks 
in defense of the Bible. Perhaps the strong- 
est, most profound and practically useful of 
these discourses was that preached to his 
people on the last Sabbath in February and 
given for substance in the Brooklyn Eagle 
of March 1. Not often of late has a more 
thoroughly studied and convincing sermon 
on his general theme been known as em- 
anating from any pulpit in the land. It is 
not easy to see how its author can con- 
scientiously evade the duty of giving the 
discourse to the Christian public for the 
widest possible distribution. It could not 
fail to gain a general reading, and would 
go far to answer the questions of honest 
inquirers and to solve the doubts of many 
sincere but untaught souls, troubled with 
the specious guesses or the bold assump 
tions of pseudo critics of the Bible, and who 
have a right to look to such thorough schol- 
ars as Dr. Behrends to help them out. And 
then there are multitudes of Bible students 
who would like nothing better than to see 
just how some of the self-constituted and 
self styled ‘higher critics’’ of the sacred 
volume would extricate themselves from the 
exceedingly tight places into which the doc- 
tor’s learning, dialectic skill and spiritual 
insight locks them up by this timely dis- 
course. 


University Settlement Work 

The report of the University Settlement 
work for 1896, under the lead of Mr. James 
Reynolds, shows progress in finding out 
and relieving the deepest wants of our East 
Side population ard in correcting the nu- 
merous abuses visited on them by rapacious 
and conscienceless villians. Among these 
are pretended physicians, male and female, 
pretended insurers of property and life, sell- 
ers of furniture on the installment plan, 
venders of worthless drugs, etc. The Penny 
Provident Fund scheme is working well, 
having nearly 2,000 depositors and many 
more coming. But the libraries seem to 
show the largest results, 1,087 readers using 
4,000 to 5,000 volumes a month. The 
woman’s auxiliary, with its kindergarten 
work, various methods of social reform and 
visits for counsel, finds the same thing true 
as tothe library. The books are read with 
avidity, none are lost or stolen, and their 
good influence on the readers is more and 
more manifest. 


Anthony Comstock’s Work 

The Society for the Suppression of Vice 
celebrated its twenty fifth anniversary by a 
large and earnest meeting in Carnegie Hall, 
Mr. M. K. Jesup in the chair. Mr. An- 
thony Comstock made his annual report. 
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Dr. John Hall offered prayer. Mr. Jesup, 
Dr. Faunce and State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Skinner made addresses, 
in which Mr. Comstock received deservedly 
high commendation. 

A rehearsal of the society’s history shows 
a vast amount of work done and immense 
gain made in the quarter century, with 
much of the same work yet undone and the 
secretary’s path none the smoother with 
the passing years. This, however, is cer- 
tain: good men and women are getting rid 
of much of their doubt as to the need, 
practicability and wisdom of the prolonged 
fight with this deadly form of iniquity, and 
are giving to Mr. Comstock more of their 
sympathy and support. 


‘*The New Journalism”’ 

The war on ‘the new’ (and nasty) 
‘*journalism’’ is breaking over the pale of 
our churches and ministers. Decent people 
of all names and professions and decent 
papers—notably the Post and the Tribune 
—are rendering good service in the ranks. 
The Newark (N. J.) public library lately by 
vote excluded two of our unsavory ci y 
dalies from its files. Several other reading- 
rooms over there have followed suit, and 
the example bids fair to be largely con 
tagious. A prominent banker here, whose 
family has been slandered by a sheet that 
saved itself by a timely apology, publicly 
announces that he will cast aside the natural 
revulsion from meddling with such a vile 
business and sacrificing valuable time, and 
will prosecute to the bitter end any future 
attacks of this kind. If enough citizens 
will do likewise the abomination will be 


crusbed. HUNTINGTON, 
DEAOON DUDLEY’S SUNDAYS IN 
BOSTON 
Vv. 
BY ALDEN ENDECOTT 


A drizzling rain was falling on pavements 
already coated with thin ice. Hannah was 
sure that it would be folly for one of her 
years and with such fragile bones to ven- 
ture forth, but Jacob was not to be deterred 
by any such condition of affairs, however 
parlous. Had not special arrangements for 
his admission at the Central Labor Union 
that Sunday afternoon been made by a 
clever young trades-unionist whom be had 
met in such a strange way last summer? 
Was he to lose the opportunity of seeing a 
picked body of wage-earners, or to miss the 
chance of hearing them discuss their own 
particular problems of daily life? 

So, as Hannah settled down to write to 
their beloved son William, a civil engineer 
in Spokane, Jacob arrayed himself in suit- 
able garments and soon set forth for 45 
Eliot Street. A rainy Sunday afternoon in 
a great city is a dismal time for those who 
do not have pleasant homes, congenial com- 
panions or who lack the art of finding solace 
in books or music, and as Deacon Jacob 
Dadley walked through the streets of the 
South End, as he saw the closed saloons, 
the crowded tenements, the groups of loaf- 
ers around the corners and the many whose 
only Sunday reading was the inflated, 
noxious, vulgar newspaper, he wondered 
whether society was doing all it might te 
make it easy, or possible even, for these 
herded people to spend their hours of 

leisure in ways calculated to elevate them, 
and purify society as well. 

In fact, the deacon felt far from happy as 
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he found his way up the stairs to the hall! 
where the labor leaders were assembled. 
It had been gratifying to find the saloons 
closed actually as well as nominally, but 
the glimpses he had had of the home life 
and personal habits of the multitude had 
saddened him. Yet the deacon knew in 
his heart of hearts that neither the size nor 
position of a country house was an infalli- 
ble index of the character of its inmates, nor 
the measure of the felicity or virtue there, 
and any of the residents of the Danison 
House, whom he met later that afternoon, 
could have told him that the family life in 
some of the forbidding tenements which he 
had passed was far nearer the Christ ideal 
than the life in not a few Back Bay 
mansions. 

Truth to tell, the deacon needed just 
such an awakening as came to him that 
day to save him from losing his faith im 
the plain people. His life in a comfortable 
Back Bay boarding house, his exemption of 
late from toil and all worry about the 
wherewithal to settle his debts, his de- 
light in the spiritual and ssthetic oppor- 
tunities which Boston affords to people of 
leisure, had made him forget his own hum- 
ble origin and his own early struggles for a 
living, and filled him with a pride which, 
if it had not had its fall in Boston, would 
have caused him trouble on returning to 
his home in St, Johnsbury. 

Perhaps Jacob’s report to Hannah will 
best set forth the impressions and convic- 
tions which developed during Jacob’s so- 
journ in the strange land of Trades. Union- 
ism, 

‘“*T went up stairs, past narrow halls 
crowded with men smoking, arguing, vote 
winning, lobbying. My friend satisfied a 
doorkeeper that I was ‘safe,’ and took me 
into a small hall crowded with not less thar 
150 men and a dozen women, delegates from 
the many trades-uvions of the city. Thay 
were a clean, wholesome-looking lot of 
folks, resolute, shrewd, self-possessed and 
self-respecting, well versed in parliamen- 
tary law and able to speak tersely and to 
the point. 

‘On the walls of the hall hung charters 
granted by the Federation of Labor and 
Knights of Labor to the local unions, and 
some furled and scarred flags and banners 
also were to be seep. All the furniture was 
very plain and worn. At one table sat an 
official receiving dues. At another table 
sat officials who filed but did not pass upon 
credentials, this being done later by a rep- 
resentative committee appointed by the 
chair. Promptly at three o’clock the presi- 
dent called for order. Talking ceased, and 
business began immediately.”’ 

‘*Was there no prayer? Wasit‘ business’ 
and nothing else?’ asked Hannah. 

‘*Not a word of prayer,’’ replied Jacob, 
‘*but they did some practical, godly busi- 
ness, nevertheless,” 

‘* What?” asked Hannah. 

‘*Well,”’ replied Jacob, who felt that he 
had a serious task before him in pleading to 
Hannab for a favorable verdict on any set 
of mea who, meeting on Sunday, failed to 
seek the divine guidance, ‘‘ they decided, 
without a dissenting vote, to use all their 
influence with Massachusetts legislaters in 
favor of a bill, now before the legislature, 
which will compel all corporations, munici- 
pal or otherwise, to give their employés one 
day’s rest in seven. They voted to indorse 
a bill, also before the legislature, which 
provides for ‘a more humane treatment’ of 
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the poor in the charitable institutions of 
Boston, and provides for the management 
of the latter on scientific principles.’’ 

‘* All the Christian preachers, a‘l the phi- 
lanthropists, all the men and women in 
Boston who have studied the labor problem 
and charity problem also support these 
bills, don’t they, Jacob?’’ asked Hannah. 

‘“Yes,’? answered Jacob, ‘“‘they do, and 
I’ve made up my mind that these labor men 
know more and do more that’s calculated to 
do good than can be credited to organiza- 
tions with far greater opportunities for get- 
ting light and spreading it. This afternoon 
they showed their sympathy with, and 
agreed to help, fellow-workmen in Ohio in a 
very substantial way. They condemned 


Senator Lodge’s immigration restriction“ 


bill on principle, whereas to have indorsed 
it would have fostered their own selfish in- 
terests. Caring more for what they call 
‘the solidarity of mankind’ than for them- 
selves they refused to indorse a bill which 
proposes to shut out Canadian and Euro- 
pean competitors. They debated long and 
ably a question of constitutional inter- 
pretation, the point at issue being whether 
an individual’s lack of moral character 
could justly disbar him if he were duly ac- 
credited by a trades-union to represent it in 
the federation of trades unions. Strict con- 
structionists, jealous for the autonomy of 
the trades-union, insisted that the federa- 
tion struck at the vital principle of the fed- 
eration when it assumed to punish the man, 
and they declared that preservation of the 
permanent right of the trades-union to de- 
termine who its representatives should be 
was far more important than that the tem- 
porary wrong done by the selection of an 
unworthy man should be righted. But all 
those who took this position were careful 
to make it clear that they in no way con- 
doned the alleged evil practices of the indi- 
vidual wrongdoer.” 

‘‘Were you the only outsider present, 
Jacob?’ inquired Hannah. 

‘*No, one of Harvard’s professors was 
there, a right manly, plain-spoken, straight- 
forward fellow, by name Taussig, and it 
was fine to see how little the bookman and 
the wage earners, the theorist and the men 
of affairs, differed, when he, at their invita- 
tion, spoke to them on The Eight Hour Day 
Problem. As between increased wages and 
present hours, and present wages and les- 
sened hours, the Harvard professor urged 
the men to take the latter, because the time 
for leisure, if profitably employed, would 
do more for their growth in manhood than 
the additional money could do.” 

‘‘Why do these men meet on Sunday, 
Jacob?”’ 

‘Because it seems to be or is the only 
time when they can get together to discuss, 
for hours at-a time, their special interests, 
Such meetings are held twice a month, not 
every week. Many of those present would 
far rather be at home, but duty to them- 
selves demands that they organize for mu- 
tual aid. Beside, with most of them Sun- 
day is only a holy day up to 12 o., then 
it becomes a holiday.” 

‘* Jesus, the carpenter, was not a trades- 
unionist was he?” interjected Hannah, sur- 
prised at Jacob’stoleration. ‘‘ He wouldn’t 
spend Sunday afternoon thinking about 
wages, shorter hours, trusts, strikes and 
all that sort of thing, would he?’’ 

‘Times are different now, Hannah. He 
might and he might not. You know what 


he said as recorded in Matt. 12: 12.” 
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BY A. J. F. BEHRENDS, D. D. 


I venture to give a bit of my personal ex- 
perience and to ask my brethren whether 
I am the victim of hallucination or not. 
I find no pleasure in the convictions which 
are forcing themselves home upon me. I 
have tried to shake them off, only to find 
them tightening their grip upon me. Sol 
venture to bring them out into full day- 
light, that others may tell me how far I am 
right and how far I am wrong. 

I have always looked with disfavor upon 
elaborate theological creeds. I do not be- 
lieve in demanding subscription to them, 
either by those who unite with the church, 
or by candidates for ordination ty the Chris- 
tian ministry. I believe that history proves 
that creeds are no security to sound doc- 
trine, but are really provocative of dissent, 
and so are elements of disturbance. 

I have also come to believe less and less 
in the efficiency and in the propriety of ec- 
clesiastical censure. I have no confidence 
either in church courts or in councils for 
the exposure or the condemnation of doc- 
trinal heresy. I have made up my mind 
that I will never sit as member in any such 
council, no matter how serious the charge 
of heresy may be. I believe in leaving all 
such matters to the individual churches, 
In other words, I have a profound faith in 
the laity, who, I believe, are in many cases 
a good deal more doctrinally sound than 
the men to whose preaching they listen. 
I remember one man saying to me some 
years since, ‘‘I go to church every Sunday 
morning. I always listen attentively, but I 
believe very little the preacher says.’’ There 
are many such in the pews. Silence does 
not imply indorsement. The pews give us 
a good length of rope, but the rope is not 
an endless one, and the pews have a way of 
bringing the man who goes too far to a sud- 
den halt. 

And as I believe in throwing the responsi- 
bility for ministe~ial doctrinal soundness 
upon the churches, so I believe in meeting 
novel and subversive views by free and 
frank discussion. I fear, however, that our 
hostility te ecclesiastical censures has aleo 
fostered a hesitation to use freedom and 
boldness of speech. I have noticed that 
such speech is resented as discourteous and 
as savoring of persecution. It seems to be 
assumed that the critic has a right to be 
heard; but that the man who challenges his 
facts, and punctures his logic, is in the 
thumb-screw business. Liberty of speech 
is supposed to mean relief from all unfavor- 
able comment. There is in many quarters 
a quiet assumption of intellectual superior- 
ity, which is galling in the extreme. The 
so-called liberal thinker uses words which 
cut to the quick, but he must not be an- 
swered in that way. I do not believe in 
ecclesiastical censure; but neither doI be- 
lieve in the abdication of free speech. I 
can see only one way in which, under our 
Congregational usage, heresy can be met, 
and that is by an absolutely free and bold 
pulpit. That, of course, is conceded in 
theory; but in practice, it is discouraged, 
and even denounced. In many quarters 
the ‘‘let alone’? policy is advocated and 
followed, with the result that the general 
public concludes that Congregationalists 
have no common, serious convictions. 

There is not a drop of ecclesiasticism in 
me. ButI believein historical Christianity. 
I believe there is such a thing as apostolic 
doctrine, firmly rooted in the New Testa- 
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ment Scriptures. And, if I have read aright 
the history of Congregationalism, especially 
in New England, it has always been the 
sturdy advocate and expounder of a thor- 
oughly Scriptural faith. Our theology has 
always been clear, definite and evangelical. 
It has not spoken in muffled tones. The 
Westminster Confession, in its origin and 
history, is as much our own as it belongs to 
the Presbyterian Church. We have freely 
criticised and dissented from some of its 
phrases, but we have never repudiated it. 
We have been supposed to accept it for 
substance of doctrine. But, unless my eyes 
and ears deceive me, we are drifting far 
away from its great landmarks, The doc- 
trine of the Trinity is reduced to a form of 
logic. The incarnation is so formulated as 
to reduce it to the pantheistic statement of 
a universal indwelling of God in all men. 
Inspiration is reduced to intuition. Atone- 
ment dwindles down into a rhetorical ex- 
pression. Expiation and propitiation have 
become figures of speech. Our ranks seem 
to be honeycombed with universalism and 
annihilationism. The reality of the fall is 
boldly denied, and the most extreme doc- 
trines of natural evolution are openly ad- 
vocated in our pulpits. Sin is declared to 
be only the remnant of our animal ances- 
try, which we are gradually sloughing off. 
The revolutionary theories of Wellhausen 
are invested with infallible authority, and 
the narratives of the Old Testament are 
reduced to a mass of fables and forgeries. 

Such seems to me the present situation. 
Meanwhile, what is being done? Nothing. 
There is a good deal of restlessness. Many 
are bewailing the fact that men are rash 
and are unsettling the faith of the people. 
But the moaning dies away in whispers. 
There is no sharp challenge from those to 
whom the people have a right to look for 
guidance. We comfort each other by say- 
ing that it will all blow over, and that the 
good old Book will survive. And I believe 
that. But I also believe that the good old 
Book and the good old gospel may survive 
by swamping us. Congregationalism can- 
not live on its past. Its past history is as- 
sociated with the most vigorous defense of 
the historic faith. When that historic faith 
is abandoned the grave of Congregational- 
ism will have been dug. And the old faith 
will march over that grave to final and glo- 
rious victory. Others will rally under the 
banner which we have deserted and in the 
triumph we may have no share. For the 
gospel is vastly more important to Congre- 
gationalism than Congregationalism is to 
the gospel. The gospel can do without us, 
and our decadence and disappearance would 
not be an anomaly in history. We are urg- 
ing increased activity along denominational 
lines. Our most imperative need is a re- 
vival of evangelical doctrine. A Scriptural 
faith will make us mighty, and without that 
we shall waste away, slowly but surely. 

Is it only an eddy, or is it more? I can- 
not help asking the question. I hope that 
it is only an eddy, and that my fears are 
groundless. But sometimes I fear that it 
is more than an eddy, that it is a rising and 
destructive flood, not for Christianity but 
for Congregationalism, for Congregational- 
ism seems to have yielded most to doctrinal 
vagueness and disintegration. If we are 
only in an eddy I shall be glad, and perhaps 
my brethrencan reassure me. At all events 
I have spoken my anxious word, and I have 
spoken it in the painful solicitude of love. 

Brooklyn, March 1, 
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Where Lies the Remedy 


When, some months ago, I undertook to 
write two or three articles upon our mis- 
sionary and church work, I had nothing 
further in mind than to call attention 
to a feature or two of the existing situa- 
tion which deserve special consideration. 
The response they have met is pleasant 
evidence of the deep interest that is felt 
in the welfare of our missionary societies. 
Some lines of criticism have been opened 
and various suggestions made for meeting 
the exigency that presses so hard upon us. 
I am urged to ‘‘ go to the heart ’’ of matters 
and suggest a practical remedy. I am not 
aware that there is anything more in the 
situation than is known to all], er that I 
have any special wisdom. There has long 
been a standing prize for the man who can 
tell just what todo. Felix qui rerum potuit 
cognoscere causas, There is call for much 
hard thinking, doubtless for some free con- 
ference and possibly for not a little self-sac- 
rifice before we get our Congregational Ship 
of State settled upon her course with all 
sails set and drawing well in the new 
waters which the changing times seem to 
be opeving to us all. (For that times have 
changed thereis no question. The churches 
feel it quite as much as the missionary soci- 
eties; indeed, they feel it first and longest; 
it only reaches the societies through them.) 

Iam pretty confident that release from our 
present financial straits does not lie in any 
devices. Suggestions have been made that 
may prove valuable. Glebes in the form of 
gardens or farms in connection with our 
home missionary churches wou!d often 
make it easier to support the minister, and 
in some rural parishes it doubtless will be 
possible to secure gifts of land temporarily 
or permanently for this use. Many home 
missionaries will say, ‘‘ How would I have 
lived if it had not been for my garden?”’ 
But any extensive application of this sug- 
gestion will take time, and looks to a 
much more permanent pastorate than our 
churches or pastors are now generally able 
to secure, 

So with modifications of our present col- 
lecting agencies; on special fields and in 
particular lines improvements may be sug- 
gested; information ought to be widely dis- 
tributed and the gifts of the many secured, 
but no new deviees can be counted upon to 
produce a very radical change. A new 
method of serving, and even a new cook, 
does not go very far in making up for insuf- 
ficient provender or dyspeptic appetites. 

Nor do I believe that we are going to get 
much help from criticism of ‘‘ cost of ad- 
ministration.’”’ This is a well-worn expedi- 
ent. It is sure to come to the front in 
every time of difficulty. It is so easy to sit 
down and figure; and we all of us could do 
the work so much more cheaply if we only 
had to doit. It has been said, ‘‘ There are 
three kinds of lies—lies, blankety-blank 
lies and statistics.’ Only an amount of in- 
formation which few possess, and a uni- 
formity of bookkeeping which does not 
exist, would make possible a comparison of 
the cost of administration in different soci- 
eties and at different times that would be 
trustworthy and enlightening. As it is, no 
two seta of figures will agree as to what is 
administrative cost. 

Furthermore, it is always to be borne in 
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mind that neither economy nor efliciency is 
in inverse ratio to expense. On the con- 
trary, there are many conditions in which 
the expense may be the very best measure 
of the work. What is easier, for example, 
than for a missionary superintendent to re- 
duce his expenses to a minimum by staying 
at home instead of traveling among the 
churches under his care; and what, from 
any standpoint, is more unprofitable? It is 
easy to cut down the expenses of a central 
office by employing no stenographers and 
few clerks, tying your $4,000 secretary to 
his desk to save the salary of a $500 assist- 
ant, and is there any bigger piece of fool- 
ishness, unless it be to economize in printed 
matter, giving missionary information and 
stirring appeal for the widest and the freest 
possible distribution, because of its cost? 
My personal judgment has always inclined 
to the conviction that the harder the times 
the greater ought to be the outlay upon 
wise “‘ administrative expenditure,” just as 
a business man extends his advertising if 
he wants to push his business, 

I knew a local society for charitable work 
among the poor that for years spent of the 
$800 or $900 which it raised $700 for the 
salary of the lady visitor. It was the very 
best possible use of the money. If they had 
not raised or expended one dollar beyond 
what they paid that devoted and accom- 
plished woman to keep her at work among 
the poor they would still have been the 
bountiful benefactors they were. 

Wisdom lies, then, in getting the very 
best possible men to administer the affairs 
of the society and then trusting them. If 
we want the best men in the denomination 
to administer our great societies, as we cer- 
tainly do, we must pay them enough to live 
upon in the conditions in which we put 
them, and to dignify the position. In all 
my acquaintance with them I never heard 
one of them complain, nor do I recall one 
who laid down his office because of an offer 
of larger pay elsewhere. But most of them 
are compelled to live far from their cflices 
and in the practice of an economy which, 
while it is edifying, must often prove ex- 
travagant in the wear and tear to which it 
exposes the physical and nerve force of the 
men who are of almost priceless value to 
the churches, In hard times when the 
pressure is severest upon these men in the 
strain of trying to make inadequate re- 
sources meet the needs of the great fields 
intrusted to their care, and when head and 
heart are alike wrung by the burdens they 
have to bear, it would be a wise economy if, 
instead of cutting down their salaries, which 
they themselves are generally the first to 
suggest, there were a fund from which they 
could then be relieved from all personal 
and domestic cares until the great strain 
upon the society were over. 

Having chosen our men we must trust 
them. Are we to assume either that they 
do not care or do not know how to do the 
business to which they have given their 
lives? We do not need to ask whether they 
are open to suggestion, or to insist that 
they are not above criticism. Their posi- 
tion makes them sensitive to every touch; 
they live in constant contact with the 
churches and the people of the entire de- 
nomination. No men are so widely or so 


well known; none receive 80 much personal 
correspondence in connection with their 
Official duties. 

The great waste in all missionary and 
philanthropic expenditure is on the field, 
and in the effort to secure definite and per- 
manent results. Concentrating attention 
upon “administrative cost” is diverting it 
from the real point of need. It is saving at 
the vent and wasting at the bung. Far 
better increase administrative outlay if it 
would result in sending able secretaries far 
ard wide to the mission fields to inspire 
the laborers, to guide their labors, to ad- 
just differences, to familiarize themselves 
with the details of the work, to come into 
personal contact with the men on the ground, 
and so to unite all, both the contributors 
and the workers, in the one common cause, 
To speak only of the dead, did any one 
grudge the cost when Dr. Anderson or Dr. 
Treat or Dr. Means visited the distant mis- 
sions or traveled among the home churches; 
or was there any wiser outlay than that 
which years ago brought Dr. Henry M. 
Storrs or Dr. Coe, and I will add Dr. Clapp, 
to those of us who were on the home mis- 
sionary frontier? If any one doubts let 
him open the life of Dr. Norman Macleod 
and see what it meant to the churches of 
Scotland, no less than to the missions in 
India, when he was taken away from his 
parish and sent for a year among the dis- 
tant missionaries. 

What we need is, I believe, a revival of 
interest in the work itself. We are striv- 
ing to save the Lord’s lost souls, not to 
economize our own resources. We remem- 
ber how freely he gave himself for us, and 
how freely he would have given himself for 
any one of us if we had been the only one 
in need. We are bringing in his kingdom 
not in individual lives alone, but in the 
world which is to be the scene of his tri- 
umph. The church is working out the 
plan of God in human society. Of course it 
will have problems and endless difficulty. 
It is an intricate task. The saving of indi- 
vidual souls seems easy in comparison, for 
it is the building up of those souls into the 
complex whole of his kingdom. It is worth 
the doing, but it requires endless devotion 
and sacrifice. It is not going to be done in 
a day, and not without the cost of many a 
noble life—freely given. 

There is always danger that we trust too 
much to methods and expedierts. They 
have their place; they are so many imple- 
ments and tools, but that is all they are. 
The power and the fruitage are not in 
them. Time and again God uses the things 
that are not to bring to naught the things 
that are. At our anniversaries and great 
meetings we are tempted to glorify means, 
when the expansion of these is never the 
measure of progress. We may increase our 
contributions and multiply our missionaries, 
we do not correspondingly increase results. 
The blessing is from God. It may be that 
the burdens which are suffered to weigh so 
heavily upon us are to bring us back to 
this. 

eS ee 

By culture I mean that fine product of op- 
portunity and scholarship which is to mere 
knowledge what manners are to the gentle- 
man —C. D. Warner. 
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A NEW METHOD OF PREPARATION 
FOR THE PASTORATE 


BY CHARLES 8. MACFARLAND 








“The proper study of mankind is man.” 
Ministers and theological students are com- 
ing more and more to recognize the value of 
a study of men as well as of books. Along 
with mental culture there is the necessity for 
a touch with life. The senior class in the 
divinity school of Yale University have been 
recently supplementing their work in the de- 
partment of sociology and Christian ethics by 
a visit of several days to the city of New 
York, where its life and institutions were 
carefully studied. The class was accompanied 
by Prof. W. F. Blackman, who had charge of 
the expedition, and by Profs. G. B. Stevens 
and L. O. Brastow and Rev. I. C. Meserve of 
New Haven. 

Arriving in New York early in the morn- 
ing, after breakfasting at a Fulton Street res- 
taurant, the party proceeded to the building 
of the United Charities, and were received by 
Dr. W. H. Tolman (Yale), general agent of 
the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, under whose direction the trip 
had been planned. 

After a brief address by Dr. Tolman a visit 
was made to the Galilee and East Side work 
of Calvary Parish on East 23d Street. Here 
they were met by Mr. W. H.G. Chandler, and 
shown through the various departments by 
Mr. J. W. Lee (Yale, 61). They visited first 
the neat restaurant, where a bounteous meal 
can be obtained for ten cents; then the Gali- 
lee Mission, where an average of sixty mena 
night meet at a gospel service. The Olive 
Tree Inn offered clean and pleasant lodgings 
for tifceen cents. The reading-room, boys’ 
club, gymnasium, wood yard and Tee.to-tum 
Club were inspected in turn. An interesting 
department of this work is the Indian Tea 
Divan, a store where tea, coffee and sugar of 
good quality are sold at very low prices. The 
parish store, with general groceries, is the 
new est agency in this work. 

As the party passed through the crowded 
strects on their way to the boat, which was to 
convey them to the harbor institutions, they 
were the objects of much attention. Various 
explanations were heard in passing, one be- 
ing that it was a delegation to the Corbett- 
Fitzsimmons fight and another that it was 
McKinley’s cabinet. One hungry looking fel- 
low, seeing the crowd filing into the Galilee 
restaurant, eagerly rushed up and inquired, 
‘Ie it free grub?” 

Proceeding to the wharf the steamer for the 
islands was taken, by courtesy of Inspector- 
General Knowles of the Department of Public 
Charities. The hospital and schools on Ran- 
dali’s Island were reviewed. Returning to 
Black well’s the Hospital for Incurables with 
its 2,700 cases was visited. It was a literal 
chamber of horrors. Superintendent Terry 
then conducted the visitors about the alms- 
house colony. Passing through a large crowd 
of eager men and women who were surround- 
ing a band of Salvation Army singers, the 
party, after walking through the Surgical 
Hospital, visited the beautiful chapel of the 
Good Shepherd, where the rector, Rev. C. C. 
Proflitt, spoke earnestly of the joy he found 
in his work among these poor people. 

After lunch at the home of Mr. Terry, the 
wards for aged women, blind women, blind 
men,and that for deaf, dumb and blind were 
visited in turn. Inthe former, a woman 107 
years of age gave the students a most touch- 
ing five-minute sermon. The Epileptic Hos- 
pital was perhaps the most saddening sight of 
the day. 

Next, after passing between large squads of 
striped convicts, who were breaking stone, 
the visitors were received by Superintendent 
Leet and conducted through the great City 
Hospital. Blackwell’s Island with its thou- 
sands of lame, halt and blind, its sufferera of 
every conceivable kind, is a great city of 
refuge. The students were greatly impressed 
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by the cleanly and pleasant appearance every- 
where, and especially by the cheerfulness, 
happiness and hope of the sufferers. It was 
learned that much of this is due to the efforts 
of the present reform administration. After 
a visit to the penitentiary the return was made 
to the wharf, and after a Yale ‘‘ yell” for Su- 
perintendents Terry and Leet, the steamer 
was boarded for the city. A visit to Bellevue 
Hospital and the morgue finished the day. 

Most of the party partook of a Bowery supper 
and repaired to the typical Bowery lodging 
house, where they were to spend the night. 
It was The Majestic only in name. In the 
evening several parties of the students, under 
the lead of detectives and guides, visited 
Chinatown and other similar localities. They 
were prayed for in the Joss-house by a Chi- 
nese priest, and visited a Chinese theater and 
restaurant. Our party went down to Mul- 
berry Bend, which is so vividly described in 
Riis’s How the Other Half Lives, where many 
sad sights were seen. Perhaps the saddest 
was that in an undertaker’s squalid estab- 
lishment, where the dead body of a young 
prostitute, only 21 years of age, was sur- 
rounded by several of her fallen comrades, 
who had taken up a subscription in order to 
give her a ‘Christian ” burial. As one of the 
students looked at the plate on the casketa 
bystander remarked, ** That is her real name.” 
A guide with the party, who was one of the 
‘“‘ gang,” explained that there was really little 
to see in the district now compared with two 
years ago. He bore very emphatic testimony 
to the work of Mr. Roosevelt. There is ac- 
tually much less vice and almost none open 
to the public eye. 

The next morning, after partaking of ten or 
fifteen cent breakfasts, the first place visited 
was the University Settlement in Delancey 
Street, where Head-worker J. B. Reynolds 
(Yale) spoke of the need of a strong scientific 
basis for his kind of work. Calling attention 
to the actual conditions of the people around 
him, Mr. Reynolds illustrated by saying that 
the rents were as high per cubic foot in De- 
lancy Street as on Fifth Avenue. Education 
is the primary effort here. The settlement is 
visited by from two to three thousand young 
people a day. Its various clubs are now be- 
coming self-supporting and are in this way 
encouraging self-responsibility. He spoke 
also of the force of the settlement in the life 
of the neighborhood. Its intluence in politics 
and labor is considerable, and is illustrated 
particularly in its improvements in the pub- 
lic schools. The great need is for increase of 
appliances. It cannot meet the demand made 
upon it. 

Led by Rev. J. B. Devins, a tenement house 
pastor, the mayor’s office was next visited, 
where Mayor Strong made a brief address. 
Then Street Commissioner Waring was vis- 
ited and his work of reform, which has had 
its greatest effect on the poor, was described. 
A visit was then made to the People’s Five- 
Cent Baths, where 94,000 people were accom- 
modated last year, and where the present 
average daily attendance is 400. 

Proceeding to Mulberry Street, a typical 
tenement house was inspected. At the Cen- 
tral Police Department the students were 
very courteously received by Commissioner 
Theodore Roosevelt (Harvard), who spoke 
especially concerning the pleasant and help- 
ful co operation between the department, the 
priests and the ministers in efforts to improve 
the condition of the poor. Mr. Devins de- 
scribed Mr. Roosevelt as a man who “says 
what he thinks, thinks for himself, and does 
what he says.’”’ He gave the impression to 
his visitors of being suchaman. In closing 
Mr. Roosevelt introduced as his co-laborer a 
newspaper man, Mr. Jacob A. Riis, author of 
How the Other Half Lives, who bore testi- 
mony to the good work cf the present admin- 
istration. After a vigorous Yale “yell” for 
Yale-Harvard-Roosevelt, and a visit to the 
Rogues’ Gallery, a start was made for the 
Bowery Young Men’s Institute. 
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The next point of interest was the Indus- 
trial Christian Alliance, where lunch was 
served. The manager of the alliance, Mr. 
A. W. Milbury, spoke earnestly concerning 
his own experience and conversion, and of 
the work of his institution. Following him 
Mr. W. R. George described the George Jun- 
ior Republic for boys and girls. 

After inspecting the massive, and itis not 
too much to say magnificent, model lodging 
house which is being erected by Mr. D. O. 
Mills, the California millionaire, the party 
proceeded to the Grace Parish Building, 
where they were met by the vicar in charge, 
Rev. G. H. Bottome (Yale, ’91). Here is lo- 
cated the Grace Parish Settlement, which is 
magnificently housed. The gymnasium, car- 
penter shop and cooking school were in- 
spected. The hospital; ineluding three de- 
partments called the homes of Simeon, Anna 
and the Holy Child, are beautifully situated. 
After a visit to the chapel, large and as beau- 
tiful and artistic as Grace Church itself, the 
return was made to the United Charites 
Building. 

Here a symposium was held, presided over 
by Dr. Tolman. Addresses were made by 
Mr. E. L. Hunt, secretary of the Students’ 
Club of the city, Mr. Charles Loring Brace 
(Yale) of the Children’s Aid Society, which 
looks after the children of the ‘‘ unworthy ”’ 
poor, and Dr. E. T. Devine, who described 
the work of the Charity Organization Society. 
Mr. W. S. Rosenau spoke for the Hebrew 
Charities Association. Dr. A. F. Schaufiler 
represented the City Mission and Tract Soci- 
ety. He spoke of the hearty co-operation be- 
tween the societies of the various religious 
denominations. He said that if immigration 
could be shut off for ten years the city could 
be transformed. 

The State Charities Aid Association work 
was presented by Mr. Homer Folks (Harvard). 
He spoke particularly of the value of taking 
children out of the poorhouses. The presi- 
dent of the East Side Federation, Rev. J. B. 
Devins, emphasized the fact that entire co- 
operation existed between pastor, priest, 
rabbi and lay worker. Rev. Walter Laidlaw, 
secretary of the new organization, The Feder- 
ation of Churches and Christian Workers, de- 
scribed its plans and work. The closing ad- 
dress was one of thanks to those who had so 
courteously received the students by Pro- 
fessor Blackman, and with the Yale “‘ Brek- 
ek-ek-et’’ for Yale, New York, Tolman the 
meeting adjourned. 

As to general observations, it may be said 
that the students were mainly impressed by 
two things. First, the awfulness of the prob- 
lem, and, second, the great philanthropic 
spirit which is in the air. It was a vision 
of sin and of grace. It was plainly evident 
that much had been accomplished by the over- 
throw of Tammany. All bore evidence to the 
good work of such men as Waring and Roose- 
velt. It is interesting that so large a number 
of college graduates are in effect co-operating 
with the Salvation Army and Rescue Mission 
workers inp this field. 

The trip was a success and will doubtless 
become an annual affair in connection with 
the theological course at Yale. It was of es- 
pecial value to those students whose life has 
been spent far away from great cities and 
who consequently know little of the life of 
such. The theological student needs to know 
men as well as books. He needs to recognize 
the awfulness of sin as well as the love of 
God. He must find a place in his theology, 
if he cannot in his theodicy, for Blackwell’s 
Island, Mulberry Bend and Chinatown. 

Students who had been many times to the 
city and who had even lived in New York 
said that they had seen more of this phase of 
life in the city in these two days than in years 
of residence. The value of such a study is 
unquestionable, and if it brings the academic 
mind of the theological seminary more in 
touch with actual life it will serve a mucb 
needed end. 
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War on Department Stores 

The attack on these great establishments is 
becoming bitterer every day. Those who are 
‘directing it are collecting large sums of money 
to use in securing legislation and in other 
necessary ways, and are organizing their 
ferces with skill. The managers of the stores 
gay that these attacks are caused by the hard 
times, that the stores meet a want in the com- 
munity, and that while that want exists it 
will be impossible to prevent business men 
from ministering to it. It would seem as if 
there might be legal difficulties in the way of 
suppressing these stores, and compelling the 
people who patronize them to buy of the small 
dealers who would take their place. Any in- 
crease of the license paid to the city will nat- 
urally be met by a corresponding increase in 
the goods sold. 


War on Cigarettes 

It is now thought that steps have been 
taken which will lessen the use of cigarettes 
by the boys in our public schools. It has 
been ascertained that most of the cigarettes 
which the boys smoke are obtained at little 
stores near the schoolhouses, and that they 
contain poisonous material which renders 
their use very dangerous. The Common 
Council has now imposed a tax of $100 on 
each dealer, has limited the distance from the 
school building at which they may be sold, 
and rendered the continuance of the business 
so difficult as practically to destroy it alto- 
gether. 


City Ownership of Its Streets 

A decision of importance to Chicago has 
just-been handed down by the Supreme Court. 
It relates to the claim which the city has 
made of the right to open a street across a 
railroad without special compensation tojthat 
road. The decision seems to rest on the fact 
that the streets belong to the city, and that 
in granting a railway the privilege of using 
them it does not thereby put itself under obli- 
gation to pay for the privilege of crossing 
them when increase of population demands. 
The legislation has grown out of the effort to 
compel certain roads entering the city on 
what is known as the belt line to elevate its 
tracks. It is estimated that this decision, 
which affirms the rights of the people, will 
save the city at least $2 000,000. 


Congregational Candidate for Mayor 

Most people are satisfied with the nomina- 
tion by the Republicans of Judge Sears as 
successor of Mayor Swift. The latter has 
tilled the office creditably and has un- 
doubtedly done all that he could to restrain 
and diminish vice and to administer the 
finances of the city honestly. His task was 
harder than that of his successor will be. 
Judge Sears comes of a good family and has 
an excellent reputation. He is a member of a 
Congregational church, of the club, and as a 
judge has made a good record for himself. 
He has never been a politician, although 
deeply interested in the reform side of polit- 
ical life. If elected he will enforce the civil 
service laws, and will show no one any 
favors, His majority ought to be large. It is 
thought that ex-Governor Altgeld will prove 
a disagreeable factor in the coming eampaign, 
and that, if possible, the question of free sil- 
ver will bs made a prominent theme for dis- 
cussion, 


The Washington Park Church 

Professor Ourtiss, who has been pushing 
this church for nearly two years, while Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie has supplied the pulpit, has, 
together with the latter, hit upon a novel 
scheme for raising fands for the house of wor- 
ship now in the process of erection. Professor 
Mackenzie, through an Edinburgh photog- 
rapher, has procured pictures of localities 
mentioned by Ian Maclaren in The Bonnie 
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In and About Chicago 


Brier Bush and some of his other writings, 
and proposes to give the people of Chicago an 
opportunity of visiting these localities and 
thus fitting themselves the better to enjoy 
the stories they have perused. The professor 
will read from Dr. Watson’s works and illus- 
trate their meaning with his pictures, which 
are said to be very beautiful. The first lec- 
ture was given Friday evening in the Union 
Park Church and was well attended. 


Systematic Giving 

The condition of the treasuries of our be. 
nevolent societies is in such a condition as to 
render any discussion of the problem of rais- 
ing funds for the carrying on of Christian 
work a matter of importance to all Christians. 
The Baptists of Chicago and vicinity have 
just closed a three days’ conference on the 
subject of giving. Some of the most promi- 
nent men in the denomination have taken part 
init. Dr. T. J. Morganof the Home Mission- 
ary Society, New York, Dr. Anderson of the 
University of Chicago, Drs. Henson and Law- 
rence, pastors in the city, and many others 
equally interested in the aggressive work of 
the Baptist charches of the country, were at 
the conference and contributed to its success. 
If attendance and interest in the subjects dis- 
cussed are indications of success, the confer- 
ence accomplished all that had been antici- 
pated. Two or three similar conferences have 
been held East. Their object is to reaeh the 
consciences of the members of the Baptist 
churches and lead them to give systematically 
and according to their means. Such topics as 
Giving in the Old Testament, Giving in the 
New Testament, Christian Stewardship, Giv- 
ing as Productive of Spiritual Fruit, Giving 
for the Sake of Display Rather Than from Prin- 
ciple, were cansidered. Judging from the in- 
terest manifested in this conference, the con- 
ditions upon which Mr. Rockefeller has 
promised te pay $250,000 towards the debts 
of the Baptist benevolent societies will be 
met. It certainly is the sincere hope of their 
Congregational brethren that they may be. 


Farming on City Lets by the Poor 

Following the example of Mayor Pingree of 
Detroit, the Salvation Army proposes to farm 
vacant city lots, and in this way do something 
toward lessening the suffering of the worthy 
poor. The “Gage Farm,’ a tract of more 
than one hundred acres and belonging to the 
city, may be divided into small lots and as- 
signed to those who will cultivate them. The 
plan, in most of its details, was explained last 
week to a select company of influential per- 
sons at the house of Judge Kohlsat by Com- 
mander Booth Tucker and a great deal of 
interest awakened init. Itis estimated that 
from an outlay of $6,000 at least $40,000 may 
be realized. Asso much land within the city 
limits is vacant, it would seem as if there 
were no reason why it should not be put to 
some use. Postmaster Hessing, one of the 
candidates for mayor, wants to have it planted 
with beans. 


The City Missionary Society 

The fourteenth annual report of this flour- 
ishing and useful society has just appeared. 
From it a few items of interest may be taken. 
When this society was organized, in 1882, 
there were 17 churches within the territory 
now included in the city limits. They sus- 
tained 24 Sunday schools, in which there were 
about 9,000 pupils, and had a membership of 
nearly 5,000. Since that time 53 churches 
have been organized, with 5,500 members, and 
53 Sunday schools started, in which there are 
now 13,500 pupils. The society has secured 
property for these churches worth not less 
than $375,000, at an outlay for service of every 
kind of $303,386. From these missionary 
churches 19 persons have entered, or are pre- 
paring for, the ministry. The past year 888 





persons were added to their membership, 440 
of the number on confession of faith. Preach- 
ing has been furnished in English, Welsh, 
German, Norwegian, Swedish and Bohemian. 
The Bethiehem Church, Bohemian, received 
a notable addition of 47 on Easter Sunday, 
and thus brought up the membership of the 
church to 170. If the progress in this field 
has been slow it has been marked, and is 
likely to be far more rapid in the future. 

Last year the amount of money received 
from the churches was $30,290.91. The year 
began with a debt of $4,000, which has been 
paid, and closes with obligations amounting 
to $2,095, for which there are pledges and 
other resources exceeding the debt by more 
than $1,000. Considering the times this so- 
ciety has reason to be grateful for the means 
it has had to dispense and for the work it has 
been permitted to accomplish. To keep any- 
where within sight of the demands of this 
rapidly growing city at least $50,000 a year 
would be required, and in addition a fund for 
the erection of churches for the congregations 
which might easily be gathered. 


A Letter to Mrs. Cleveland 

For ingenuity in arranging attractive so- 
ciables no church can surpass the First. In- 
auguration evening was celebrated by an old- 
fashioned reception, in which the stately 
dames of Washington’s times appeared in all 
the glory and dignity of quaint costume. 
Lady Washivgton was there, Mrs. John Quincy 
Adams, Mrs. General Jackson, Mrs. Benja- 
min Franklin and Dolly Madison. Groups 
of colonial girls were centers of attraction, as 
was charming Nellie Custis. General Wash- 
ington and his generals were also present in 
their old-time uniform. Professor Scott was 
master of ceremonies. The supper was served 
in colonial style. A significant feature was 
the reading of a letter composed by Mrs. 
Goodwin, directed to Mrs. Cleveland and 
fitly appreciative of her character and of her 
Christian influence during her husband’s Ad- 
ministration. The letter was sent with the 
hearty approval of all present. It is as fol- 
lows: 


Mrs. Grover Cleveland; Dear Madam: The 
ladies of the First Congregational Church of 
Chicago, recognizing the rare consistency of 
your Ubristian character in the high position 
which, in the providence of God, you have oc- 
cupied these many years, desire to express to 
you their gratitude that in you the daughters 
and young mcthers and all the women of the 
land have had so conspicuous an example of 
one who has sought to adorn the doctrine of 
God and her Saviour in all things. 

The eyes of all were upon you in your un- 
tried youth, when, with an enthusiasm un- 
paralleled in the history of our country, you 
were welcomed to share with your honored 
husband, the President of the United States, 
the highest gift of the American people, with 
its great responsibilities. Then followed the 
four testing years of administrative life, and 
the four succeeding years of comparative se- 
clusion, and again the last eventful four years. 

Under such prolonged search-light only true 
womanhood has been revealed, the favor of 
God has rested upon you and the favor with 
which you were received has but increased. 
We have rejoiced that amid all the distrac- 
tions of official and social life, incident to so 
high a position, you have ever maintained a 
heart open to God and a simplicity of life in 
accord with his teachings. 

You have exalted the heauty and sacredness 
of home life as exemplified in your own house- 
hold. You have honored God’s day and 
house, his Word, his church and his ordi- 
nances by your regular attendance upon divine 
services and by your life ordered in accordance 
therewith. We would also bear grateful trib- 
ute to your ready sympathy with all good 
works, your exemplary attitude toward tem- 
perance and to your affable and gracious man- 
ner with all people, all of which will be asso- 
ciated with your memory in future years. We 
thank God for your example, and take pleas- 
ure in expressing our obligation to and high 
regard for one as a Christian woman who has 
so reverently and beautifully fulfilled her 
mission as the mistress of the White House 
and the first lady of the land. 
Chicago, March 6. 


FRANKLIN. 
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FELLOWSHIP IN SERVIOE 
We work together, if far apart; 
Loyal and strong is each servant’s heart; 
One is our Master, Christ the Lord, 
And we eatch the sound of his guiding word, 
And onward go where he shows the way 
Till we stand with him in the perfect day. 


The work we do is not quite the same. 
Some, as heralds, the news proclaim, 

Some are working among the vines, 

Some in the field where the hot sun shines, 
And some work quietly in the gloom 

Of a shady place or a narrow room. 


Some are singing the Master’s praise, 

Some are cleaning the dusty ways, 

Some are teaching the young with care, 

Some are spending the days in prayer; 

We are all working with voice or pen, 

The young and the old, the women and men. 


We work together, if far apart, 

Hands in unison, heart to heart! 

We work as having one common aim, 

We work as bearing the same good name, 
We dare not loiter, but still pursue 

The work of the Master, with him in view. 


For how shall the servants of Christ be still 

When bis kingdom is hindered by force of ill? 

His will being done, the world would be 

Happy and prosperous, good and free. 

Shall we not labor until is won 

The whole glad world for God’s dear Son? 

—Marianne Farningham. 

SS 


FAMILY WORSHIP AND GRAOE AT 
MEALS 


BY REV. F. W. BALDWIN, D.D. 





There are many Christian homes at the 
present day in which the time-honored cus- 
tom of grace before meals and of family 
prayer each morning or evening are things 
of the past. They have been given up, re- 
luctantly oftentimes, with the feeling that, 
however beautiful or desirable in them- 
selves, they are more or less incompatible 
with the changed conditions of life and the 
growing independence of individual mem. 
bers of the home in their religious ideals 
and practices. This is especially true of 
city and suburban homes, where the whole 
life of the household is made to revolve 
around the question of the railway time- 
table or the trolley, where the head of the 
family is always away from home at the 
mid-day meal, and where different members 
of the household are obliged, it may be, to 
take their morning meal at different hours, 
Whatever the causes or the justification, it 
is unquestionably a fact that the forms of 
Christian worship in the home are not so 
generally observed as they once were, and 
the daily recognition of the divine love to 
the home is not so common upon the lips, 
even if it be as common in the heart, 

Parents find their children more and more 
restless under the old forms of worship and 
are themselves more and more impatient 
with what often seems to them to be noth- 
ing butaform. It is so with the matter of 
grace at meals, and often so with prayer 
itself. How many good people, fathers and 
mothers, shrink from the daily and thrice- 
daily repetition of substantially the same 
words; how few feel themselves gifted 
enough to enable them to rise above the 
commonplace and the dull. They remem- 


ber their own childhood, perhaps, and how 
tedious to the children these forms often 
were, and so they conclude that, on the 
whole, it is probably quite as well to omit 
them entirely. 
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Others, who continue the habit and could 
not be persuaded to give it up, recognize 
the difficulties and are eager to know how 
to make the worship of the home all that it 
should be, the happiest and most welcome 
act of the common life. What other act 
can 80 unite the hearts of husband and wife 
and help to make and keep the home a 
shrine? What other way so good is open to 
parents for training themselves and their 
children in the fundamental truths of the 
religious life? How else can the unity of 
the home be preserved and its religious 
character maintained? Secret prayer is not 
enough. The life in God must be shared or 
it must surely lose much of its fire and joy. 

The writer of these lines has felt all these 
problems pressing in his own home and has 
often wished that he might have help in 
solving them. He is persuaded that par- 
ents can do almost anything, if they are 
only wise enough, They can prevent chil- 
dren from growing up to dislike worship; 
they can make it sweet and wholesome and 
attractive, and they can also train the chil- 
dren themselves to such participation in it 
as will make it in deed and truth family 
worship. 

Why should not the child be taught to 
pray before others, using his own little 
words, to pray for others, and often to lead 
the whole family in thanksgiving and in 
praise to God? The prayer might be much 
simpler and shorter, but that would not al- 
ways be a defect or a thing to be regretted, 
and the child would feel that the worship 
was his as well as his father’s and mother’s. 
We keep our little folks back too much, un- 
til the time comes when they are timid and 
afraid, and then it is too late. If we trained 
them to read the Bible and to take their 
turn in prayer, our own reading and pray- 
ing would be far more natural and beauti- 
ful, more childlike and more helpful to the 
children. 

The same is true of grace at meals. It 
easily degenerates into a mere form, and 
many families do not pretend to have it ex- 
cept when they happen to have a clergyman 
with them at the table. There are some 
clergymen who do not relish having all the 
worship of the household thrust upon them 
as a supposed act of courtesy. The writer 
was not long ago being entertained at din- 
ner in the home of a worthy member of the 
church where he had been that morning 
preaching. Instead of turning to the min- 
ister, the head of the. family reverently 
bowed, and all of the seven grown children 
present repeated with him and with their 
mother their form of thanksgiving. It was 
a blessing to the minister, and one he will 
not soon forget. For it was in keeping 
with the practice long pursued in his own 
home, of having a common blessing known 
by all the children, and which even the 
youngest repeats, in her turn or in unison 
with the rest. It runs as follows: 


For these and all thy gifts of love 
We give thee thanks and praise; 
Look down, O Father, from above, 
And bless us all our days. 
It is a simple thing, but probably it will be 
remembered in after years as one of the 
cherished things of the childhood home. 
There are many choice stanzas or sentences 
that might be used in this way, though we 
think one or two will be found to be better 
than more. 


Our Father, bless thy gifts, 

Which we are about to receive from thy bounty: 

re | thy gifts be our refreshment, 

And thy grace our consolation, through our Lord. 


And so brief forms of prayer may be used, 
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some choice collect, found in the manuals 
of devotion, or, better still, something that 
embodies one’s own truest feeling of praise 
and gratitude and confession from day to 
day. 

When we learn to be natural, simple and 
childlike in our family worship and in all 
the expressions of our religious feeling, we 
shall have less difficulty in keeping the 
hearts of the children, and our own hearts 
will be kept warm and human and Chris- 


tian. 
or 


LENTEN DAYS 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


The actual keeping of Lent in rigid strict- 
ness and formality is, of course, limited to 
certain sects of the Christian Church, but 
perhaps some features of Lent may com- 
mend themselves to most thoughtful people. 
Fasting, for instance, carried to an extreme, 
is not to the physical advantage of the 
feeble or the aged, nor would it prove bene- 
ficial to those who must toil and tax their 
energies, but a modified fasting, an absti- 
nence for a while from some innocent, but 
not necessary, indulgence, and an active self- 
denial in the form of some earnest work 
for those who are helpless or in distress, 
can certainly be harmful to none, and may 
prove to be a means of grace. 

Our period is singularly lacking in rever- 
ence. One is impressed by this in reading 
the lives of men, removed from us by only 
the century’s breath. In Woodrow Wil- 
son’s remarkable story of Washington’s 
career, the temper of the times is clearly 
brought out, and the most casual reader 
cannot but perceive how men clung to the 
thought of God, and how in critical mo- 
ments they instinctively turned to him, and 
proclaimed days of fasting and prayer. 

To grow nearer to God is the wish, as it 
is the aspiration, of every devout disciple. 
Yet our lives are so brimmed with work, 
our duties are so relentless, the demands on 
our strength and our time are so incessant 
and so peremptory, that we have little 
space left for meditation, for reading the 
Bible and for communion with the Throne. 
Most of us would be surprised if we made 
an honest comparison of the time given 
each week to the newspaper versus the Bi- 
ble, and we cannot but mournfully own 
that to prayer we give the fag end of our 
days—the hurried bit of time in the morn- 
ing, the tired out bit of time in the evening. 

If Lent shall come to us with a gentle ad- 
monition, urging us for the opening weeks 
of the spring to turn our faces heavenward, 
as our blossoming hyacinths face the sun, 
it will bring to us an angel’s message, In 
lives so busy as are ours there must be 
omissions. Certain things must be left out. 
Certain work must be laid aside now and 
then. Illness comes to us with an arresting 
hand and gives us pause, but why wait for 
illness? Health may serve us as well as 
illness if we can but summon resolution to 
our aid. 

For most people there is profit in follow- 
ing out an actual program, and the keeping 
of an individual Lent might not be amiss 
for some busy mothers. Why not plan for 
these days of early spring an excursion into 
those lanes and dells of the Bible which lie 
away from the beaten track, making your 
daily reading a loitering among the minor 
prophets, or a happy dreaming in the pre- 
cincts of Revelation? Possibly your Bible 
reading has been rather limited to the 
Psalms and the gospels, and your favorite 
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chapters can never be anything but dear to 
you. If your Bible open of itself to the 
ninetieth or the one hundred and third 
Psalm, to the fortieth chapter of Isaiah, 
the fourteenth of St. John, or the eighth 
of Romans, then indeed you have been fed 
on the finest of the wheat. But there are 
gems everywhere in God’s Word, and in 
Lenten days it may be a pleasure to set your- 
self to their discovery. Take a little more 
daily time for this, either by yourself or in 
company with several friends who may be 
won to spend part of their afternoons in a 
similar pursuit. You will find the Lenten 
days bringing you by degrees into a larger 
and fuller life. On the prose of the kitchen 
and the commonplace levels of the sitting- 
room something of heaven’s golden light 
will fall, and, or ever you are aware, your 
feet will step to music and your soul be 
thrilled with gladness. 

The great festival days of the Christian 
year, Easter and Christmas, are not the 
property of any portion of the church— 
they belong to us all. When the solemn 
shadow of Good Friday recalls the day of 
our Lord’s supreme self-surrender on the 
cross, surely we may take up our little 
crosses and carry them on more earnestly 
in his name. Finite and imperfect as we 
are we need help at every moment, and 
whenever help is given by any material 
occasion it is well to embrace it. 

Our young ladies very appropriately 
choose Lenten days for special charitable 
work, and their classes for sewing and for 
other forms of ministration bring them into 
touch with the poor, the orphan and the 
sick, so that the Lenten impulse lasts 
through the seasons which follow. No 
sweeter sight will ever greet my eyes than 
that which I findin Saturday sewing-sehools 
for the poor held not only in Lent but the 
winter long in the place where I live, and I 
rejoice in the vision of fair young faces and 
bright, beautiful girlish life consecrated to 
service along quiet, unobtrusive lines. The 
world takes little note of this kind of work, 
but the world is the better for it, and the 
Master owns it with his abundant blessing. 


$a. 


A 8TREET OAR INOIDENT 


BY LILLA THOMAS ELDER 





Why is it, when some one does a beauti- 
ful and unselfish act, that we are surprised 
and find it a matter for comment and dis- 
cussion? At heart most of us are philan- 
thropists. We have abundant sympathies, 
but given the opportunity how many of us 
actually carry out our resolutions? Often- 
times those from whom least is expected 
are the ones to shame us in our own final 
reluctance. Recently in a Boston street car 
an incident occurred which gave thought to 
at least several women who were passengers 
at the time. 

A little woman about thirty, surely not 
more, sat holding a bundle in a gray shawl, 
which proved, on closer inspection, to be a 
baby. The woman did not seem strong. 
Her brilliant black eyes and sensitive mouth 
were every now and then convulsed by the 
twitchings of some nervous affection, yet 
very tenderly and surely did she hold the 
gray bundle in her arms, Presently some 
one leaned over for a closer look at the wee 
atom inside the shawl. Then the little 
woman could no longer restrain herself, 
brim full as she was with the excitement of 
the event. 

‘*Look,’’ she said, ‘‘I found it—it’s a 
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little boy, not over two weeks old—in a 
churchyard, this noon, in Roxbury. It was 
covered over with newspapers and no one 
had seen it, though 200 people must have 
passed it during the morning. Poor little 
thing,” and here she peered into the small 
pink face, ‘‘it was almost perished with 
cold.’’ 

“And what did you do with it?” some 
one asked. 

‘¢O, 1 picked it up and took it toa friend’s 
house, and we warmed it and fed it and 
dressed it, and now I’m taking it home.” 
She spoke with a slight French accent, in 
an impetuous way, and her black eyes 
danced with the joy of possession as she 
added, ‘‘ They wanted me to send it to the 
Children’s Home, but I told them I found 
it and I was going to keep it. Do you 
want to see it?” 

By this time several other women sitting 
opposite had been drawn into the conver- 
sation. It really seemed an extremely so- 
cial affair for a street car, where ordinarily 
people gaze blankly at their neighbors or 
look fixedly at the panorama of outside 
things, as though looking through air. 
But there.was nothing ethereal about this 
plain little work a-day woman with the 
black eyes and the baby. We couldn’t have 
helped seeing her had we tried, and no one 
wanted to try. Even the men in the car 
turned their heads as the Frenchwoman 
got up, balancing herself as best she could, 
and displayed to those opposite the quiet, 
sleeping, unconscious face of the little babe. 
Just so slept the dear Christ in Mary’s 
arms, and this was one of his little ones. 

‘*Tt’s a nice baby,’’ we said, ‘ but have 
you no children of your own?”’ 

*O, yes, two—the oldest is seven—but I 
want this one too,”’ 

‘* But what will your husband say?’’ some 
married woman asked. 

‘*O, he’ll be tickled to death! That don’t 
worry me. Why, if he knew I was bring- 
ing it home, he’d come to meet me to help 
carry it.’”’ 

O, loving hearts! How many beat under 
shabby coats, and how often the purest 
generosity is found among the poorer classes. 
No question of ways and means seemed to 
have worried the baby’s new mother. In- 
deed she said, quite convincingly: ‘‘ I think 
if God let me find the baby he will help me 
take care of it.” 

‘*Well,’’ said a young woman, “‘I fear my 
faith is not as great as that.’’ 

‘* Nor mine,”’ echoed another from across 
thecar. And we looked at the little woman 
holding the gray bundle in a great wonder, 
80 surprising did it seem to us, each one 
apparently better off than she in this world’s 
goods, that with two little ones already to 
care for she should add to her labor and re- 
sponsibility and take this homeless waif to 
her heart. But he was no longer mother- 
less. In the soft black eyes that still moved 
nervously in quick jumps and starts glowed 
a pride and joy in the new baby boy, and in 
the slender hands that now and again ad- 
justed the wraps about him was a gentle- 
ness, a tenderness, that insured love and 
blessing to the little stranger. In the face 
turned towards him as he lay asleep, all un- 
conscious of what he had escaped and of 
what he had found, was the promise of 
motherhood. ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these, my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.’”’ But inno 
spirit of self-righteousness did the woman 
think of this thing she had done. To her it 
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was the only thing to do, an impulse born 
of a tender heart, of an unselfish nature, an 
impulse born of God. 


eer 


A FRIEND IN OOURT 


BY MARY ESTHER ALLBRIGHT 





Donahue Court was down in the center 
of the Valley Settlement. It was a good- 
sized equare, formed by surrounding tene- 
ments, and reached by passing under a kind 
of bridge connecting two houses which 
faced the outer street. It was dingy and 
damp and unsavory in Donahue Court, and 
the buildings were of the kind that only 
very poor people live in, yet every house 
was crowded, and the square, in all kinds 
of weather, was swarming with children of 
varying size and color. And such shrewd, 
hardened faces as some of these children 
had! They formed a community all by 
themselves and were very exclusive, Out- 
siders were eyed with disfavor, and it was 
not often that any of them ventured farther 
than the inner edge of the entrance alley. 

Near the close of a dark November day 
Selma Andersen slipped out for a few min- 
utes’ respite from close rooms and crying 
babies. Selma was her real name, though 
in the court she was never called anything 
but ‘‘Sis,” or possibly ‘‘ Sissy” by some of 
the tiniest toddlers, who were her perpetual 
companions. She was tall for thirteen, and 
a little bent with the tugging of heavy ba- 
bies. Her face was thin and freckled, and 
her eyes were an uncertain color, but she 
had thick, rich brown hair, and her mouth 
was sweet and womanly. ‘Sis’? Andersen 
was thought well of, on the whole, in the 
settlement, and among the younger element 
her ideas and wishes were duly respected. 

On this particular night, however, some 
of Selma’s ideas were doomed to collision 
with the “court”? public opinion. As she 
groped her way out of the dark hallway 
which led upstairs to the rooms which she 
called home, she found the square unusu- 
ally quiet. None of her usual companions 
were in sight. 

‘* Where is everybody ?’’ thought the girl, 
curiously. ‘‘Must be something going on 
outside. Why, there’s alot of’em!’’ And 
she crossed to a secluded corner, where 
some kind of a mass meeting seemed to be 
in session. As she approached the leaders 
in the group nudged each other, and there 
was a sudden silence. Selma looked about 
with some indignation, ‘* Well,’’ she said, 
‘what ails you? What you talkin’ about?, 
You needn’t stop for me. I kin go home,” 
And she turned away, with her head held 
high and an unwonted flush on her face. 

The leaders of the conclave looked at 
each other. One of them was her own 
brother Joe. ‘‘ May as well tell her,’”’ he 
whispered, hurriedly. ‘‘She’ll find it out. 
Say, Sis,’’ he called, in a half-coaxing, half- 
defiant tone, ‘‘come back here. We’ll tell 
ye, only you’ve got to keep shady. We're 
gettin’ up a lark, and we perpose to have 
some prime jell’n’ pr’serves in the bargain. 
It’s good dark nights now, and they ain’t 
fur off,” 

Selma’s face clouded with dissent, but 
she hesitated. The odds were too great 
against her. The crowd eyed her calculat- 
ingly. ‘‘ Where is it?”’ she asked, quietly 
enough, and coming closer, so as not to be 
overheard. Joe took this as a sign of ac- 
quiescence and was thrown off his guard. 
‘*It’s just across the flats and up the hilla 
little piece,” he whispered, confidentially. 
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‘‘They’s lots of trees around in the back 
yard. The cellar winder goes up just as 
slick, and you can see rows of things in a 
kind of a but’ry. I went in there one day 
when the dog wasn’t there.”’ 

Suddenly Selma started and a quick sus- 
picion flashed over her face. ‘Dog? What 
dog?”’ she demanded, ‘‘ Joe Andersen, you 
ein’t goin’ to steal from the—sup’rintend- 
ent’s cellar, and take his preserves and 
things?”’ 

‘‘What did I tell you?”’ said Jack Davis, 
turning to Joe with disgust; then obsti- 
nately to Selma: “ Yes, it’s that cellar—and 
we mean to clear out everything we can 
get there. We don’t never get no jell. 
They’re rich; let ’em get some more.”’ 

‘*But the dog,’”’ suggested Selma, with a 
faint hope. ‘'He’s awful fierce, and they 
keep him for a watch dog.” 

Jack hesitated, and his face darkened. 
Hie was the leader, the most hardened and 
daring among the recognized gang of youth- 
ful thieves and ‘‘ hard cases’’ which inhab- 
ited the settlement. ‘Never you mind the 
dog,” he muttered meaningly. ‘ He'll be 
took care of.” 

There was an ominous silence after this 
threat; then Selma looked full in Jack’s 
face, a great resolution hardening in her 
own. ‘Jack Davis,’ she said, her voice 
trembling a little, “‘you know how good 
the sup’rintendent’s been to us that goes 
to the mission, and how he come here to 
see me when I was sick—’n’ all. He got 
your father work, too, last winter, ’n’ you 
know how much he thinks o’ that dog. It 
goes out with his babies and the nurse girl, 
and with him when he takes a walk. He’s 
worth a lot of money, too. An’ you shan’t 
touch him, so!’’ she went on, her anger 
rising as she saw the obstinacy in the boy’s 
face. ‘I’ll go there myself, first, and tell 
’em to look out.”’ 

Another dire silence in the court at this 
declaration. Selma and Jack looked full in 
each other’s faces as if measuring strength. 
Then the boy turned on his heel with a 
grim, ‘“‘Do it if you dare!” and stalked 
away, acoompanied by his own immediate 
friends and followers. 

At seven o’clock Selma stood peering out 
of her upper window. The night was very 
dark, and it was beginning to rain. The 
fretful baby, her special charge, had gone 
to sleep. ‘O, dear!’’ thought Sis, trem- 
blingly, ‘‘ whatever shall Ido? They’ll try 
it tonight; it’s just the time. I'll have to 
hurry. Jack Davis 'll do something awful 
if he ketches me, There won't be no peace 
for me now as long as I live here, anyhow.”’ 
She hesitated, then seemed to see a kindly, 
beloved face rising up before her. She 
reached for her old waterproof, wrapped it 
around her, and put on a straw sailor hat. 
Iler face looked thin and old with anxiety 
as she turned back for an instant before 
descending the shaky, unlighted stairway. 

At the bottom she paused again and took 
asurvey of the court. Near the passageway 
into the street she saw a lurking, shadowy 
figure. ‘* They’re watchin’,’’ she muttered. 
“T can’t get out there, I'll have to go 
through Rat Alley.” 

‘*Rat Alley’? was simply a space about a 
foot and a half wide, which ran back be- 
tween two of the tenements to a street be- 
yond. It was dark and damp and musty— 
a thoroughfare for the creatures which gave 
it its name, and carefully shunned by every 
child in the place. No one would think of 


it as a chance of escape for Selma. She 
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waited a minute, then, under shelter of a 
heavy gust of rain, glided rapidly over to 
the opening. It was a tight squeeze, but 
Selma was slender as well as determined. 
She gathered her skirts close about her, set 
her teeth, clenched her hands and edged 
her way rapidly through. 

As she emerged she glanced up and down 
the short street, sped along to the end of it 
and took her way across the flats. How the 
rain did come down and how the wind blew! 
But Selma had no umbrella to hold and 
was accustomed to walking through pud- 
dles without rubbers, so she got on very 
well. At last she reached the hill, and 
here the surroundings began abruptly to 
change. The weather-beaten tenements gave 
way to smart looking apartment houses, and 
these again to pretty homes with ‘‘ grounds”’ 
and lace curtains in the windows, A little 
farther on the houses became more impos- 
ing. There were lighted piazzas and vesti- 
buled doors. It was in one of these—the 
one at the top of the hill—that the superin- 
tendent lived. 

Selma reached it at last, half drowned 
and out of breath. The house was bril- 
liantly lighted, and there were moving shad- 
ows on the window shades. Selma was 
afraid to go to the back door, for the big 
dog Bruno, was probably there, and he 
might not recognize her as one of his 
friends. Besides—if somebody else should 
be hanging about among the trees—yes, the 
front door would certainly be best. 

So, finally, the slight figure in the drenched 
waterproof ventured up the piazza steps 
and rang the bell. It was answered by a 
sensible-looking girl in a little cap and a 
white apron. Selma summoned all her 
courage. ‘‘Is Mr. Edwards in? May I see 
him?’’ she faltered, eagerly. The girl looked 
down at her in surprise, and glanced at her 
wet feet and the polished floor of the hall, 
‘“‘No, he isn’t in, and you oughtn’t to be 
out in such a rain,’’ she said, with decision. 
‘* You'll have to come in the morning if you 
want to see him,’’ and the next instant 
Selma was standing outside the closed door 
looking up helplessly at the silk draperies. 

‘‘ Well,” she thought, turning away, ‘I 
guess the dog’ll have to go. Maybe they’ ve 
put something into his supper already. I’m 
awful sorry, ‘cause of the superintendent. 
He wouldn’t ’a’ shut—O my! I b’ lieve that’s 
them! Jack Davis and Joe and the other 
fellows—yes, sir, it is, They’re goin’ to do 
it now. Whatever shall I do! He sets so 
much by that dog! He said so himself that 
time he come to see me, ‘Selma,’ says he, 
‘that fellow’s devoted to me and my babies, 
and I’m very fond of him,’ That’s what he 
said, and he looked at him—well, I'd like to 
have him look at me that way!”’ 

She waited there in the rain and fog, 
shrinking behind a clump of shrubbery, and 
watched the boys as they turned the corner 
and entered the street which ran by the 
‘back yard full of trees.’’ Her heart was 
beating hard, but her eyes were watchful. 
As the group neared the back gate they 
paused, and all but one crouched down be- 
hind the hedge. ‘*That’s Jack Davis,” 
thought Selma. ‘He’s goin’ to throw 
some meat over to’ard the kennel; then 
they’ll all run, What’ll I do? That girl 
won't listen to me. I'll have to get the 
meat.”’ 

Selma’s resolution was taken. She stole 
across the lawn on the inside of the hedge, 
conscieus that her mortal enemies were a 
few feet from her. Jack was just a little in 
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advance. He raised his arm and sent some- 
thing flying toward the kennel; then the 
entire group of conspirators took to their 
heels and scampered away toward the 


flats. 
One instant Selma paused. She was very 


much afraid of the dog. It was dark and 
wet there under the trees. Only an instant 
—then she darted forward after the meat. 
She reached it, got it into her hands, was 
just conscious of hearing a fierce growl and 
of seeing a huge form springing at her 
through the mist; then with one wild cry of 
excitement and terror Selma fainted away 
and fell in a heap on the brown November 
leaves. 

Mr. Edwards had just reached home and 
was hurrying in to light and warmth when 
he heard the cry of distress. When he 
reached the spot he found the great dog 
standing guard over a disconsolate heap in 
a wet waterproof. 

‘* Back, Bruno!” said his master. ‘‘ Who 
in the world is this? She’s fainted, poor 
child, whoever it is’’; and without further 
word he took “ Sis” in his arms and started 
for the kitchen, followed humbly by Bruno 
wagging his tail in sympathy. 

After a few minutes of excitement and 
various ministrations by everybody in the 
big house Selma opened her eyes and looked 
about her. The first one she saw was the 
superintendent. She smiled faintly, but in 
a puzzled way, then seemed to collect her- 
self and sat up suddenly. ‘Did he get it— 
the meat?’’ she asked anxiously. ‘ Don’t 
let him have it—it’s got p’ison onit.’? The 
listening group around her exchanged 
glances, and there was a prolonged ‘‘O!” 
in various tones and voices. The superin- 
tendent sat down beside her and took her 
hands. ‘Bruno is all right,’’ he said. 
‘*We found the meat, and wondered what 
it meant. We thought there must be some- 
thing wrong. Now can you tell us about 
| di 

Selma thought of Jack Davis and his 
wrath and shivered a little, but she said 
bravely, ‘“‘ They’ll ’most kill me, I s’p’ose— 
but I’ll tell, I told’em I would.” And she 
did tell the whole story, very simply, yet in 
such a way that her keen listener under- 
stood all that it meant of courage and sacri- 
fice. ‘‘Selma,”’ he said, when she had fin- 
ished, ‘‘ you have done a great deal for me 
—something I shan’t forget. And you 
shall never suffer anything because of to- 
night. You won’t be afraid, will you? I'll 
take care of you. Now gotosleep.” The 
weary girl sank back on the pillow and 
closed her eyes, thinking happily to herself, 
“He looked at me kinder’n he did that 
time at the dog!’’ 


oo 


There are two kinds of discontent. One 
is from beneath and results, if yielded 
to, in brooding, laming melancholy. The 
other is from above, and is a sign of God’s 
purpose for our education. It is not for 
pilgrims and sojourners to be content while 
there are hights to climb upon the pilgrim 
way. This was the truth in Bunyan’s para- 
ble of the enchanted ground. The sleep of 
content means the sacrifice of opportunity. 
Therefore it is that in hours of worship and 
petition we ask for guidance rather than 
for rest. And therefore the antidote for 
discontent is action—action in the little du- 
ties and quiet ministries which are open 
always and to every one. In this we grow 
toward that likeness in which alone we 
shall be satisfied. 
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Closet and Altar 


If we leave our doors wide open to God he 
enters in and makes a heaven af our souls. 





For a few weeks let those obtrusive world- 
linesses which block the doors of our hearts 
stand back, and let the way be clear that 
he who longs to enter in and help us may 
come and meet no obstacle. This is our 
Lenten task. “If any man will hear my 
voice and open unto me I will come in and 
sup with him,’’ says Jesus. To still the 
tumult and clatter a little, so that we may 
hear his voice, and to open the door by 
prayer—that is the privilege and duty of 
these coming weeks. May God be with us 
during this Lent! May we be with God! 
May there be much of the fasting which 
our Father loves, much penitence for sin 
and much opening of long shut doors to 
Christ!—Phillips Brooks, 





‘*T know that thou art a man of God,” 
said the widow of Elijah. We talk of the 
man of letters, the man of honor, the man 
of mark, but how infinitely better to be 
known as a man of God—one of God’s men, 
a man after God’s own heart! And how 
splendid the tribute when we are so ad- 
dressed by those with whom we have been 
wont to live! That ‘familiarity breeds 
contempt’’ is one of the world’s common- 
places; but when a man is filled with the 
Iloly Ghost the more he is known the more 
clearly he is proved to be a man of God,— 
I. B. Meyer. 





“The Spirit himself maketh intercession for us 
with groanings which cannot be uttered,” 

Hast thou ne’er felt some sweet and saintly 

spirit 

Glide graciously into thy very own, 

And soothe its troubled fears, and strongly 

bear it 

In prayer unto the Heavenly Father’s throne? 

Hast thou ne’er flung thee down to restless 

slumber 

Nor known some heart for thine did mean- 

while pray, 

And all the cares that late did thee encumber 

Had vanished with the morning quite away? 

Yea, I have felt such holy benediction, 

A childlike peace that words could not ex- 

press, 

And when I asked and learned it was no fic- 

tion, 

My heart has overflowed with thankfulness. 
Ah, is it not most beautiful to bear 
Another’s soul to heaven thus in prayer? 

—Charles W. Jerome. 





Wlitb the nigbt shadows, Lord, our 
bearts return to thee. We bave walked 
througb unseen dangers and thou bast 
preserved us. We bave been tempted 
and thou bast sbown us tbe way of es= 
cape. Pardon us in thy lovingkindness 
for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord 
that we bave sinned against thee botb 
by transgression and neglect, and belp 
us witb sincere repentance to forsake 
our sin. Wle bring our fears and per- 
plerxities, our doubts and cares, to leave 
them at tby mercy seat. Grant us to 
rest this nigbt witb quiet bearts througb 
faith in thine abiding care. Remember 
allwboate inneed. Quicken tby cburcb 
witb divine life. Mave all our dear ones 
in tby bolp keeping, and grant tbem 
gitts according to thy love. And may 
the quiet of the evening and tbe sleep 
ot nigbt bring strengtb, tbrougb Jesus 
Christ our Lord. BAmen, 


The Congregationalist 


Tangles 


ENIGMA 
Though born to a title in which I take pride, 
With serfs, as with princes, | equally share; 
In hovels or castles I’m at ease to reside, 
Howe’er meager or tasteless or regal the fare. 
With revenge and remorse I enact a full part, 
To envy and malice I’m counted no stranger ; 
But for war’s gory horrors I have not a heart, 
Seeking rather for shelter in danger. 
Rebellion is naught where Lam not found, 
The Slave-Trade maketh a factor of me, 
Yet when Anarchy’s bombs scatter terror around, 
My home still remains in security free. 
By the wise and the unwise I’m needed, I ween; 
All society’s cliques retain me a place; 
Yet in private, not public, my presence is seen, 
And always appears in rare luster and grace. 
1 linger in vases so fragile and rare, 
Breathing perfumes of essences pungent 
sweet; 
Il am hidden in faces angelic, where 
The skill of Correggio and Raphael meet. 
Alpha and Omega of eloquence pure, 
In places of note forever I stand; 
By speech and debate my power shall endure 
While statesmen are honored as peers in the land. 
Though not at the head in Florence and Rome, 
The galleries of Dresden repeat yet my name ; 
Dear America takes me and gives me a home; 
I expand in her freedom and live in her fame. 


8. F. 8S. 


929 
one 


aud 


ANAGRAM 


The world may try a name to write 
Higher than this we claim tonight, 
But old-time legends still are true— 
“The phoenix is but one,’’ not two, 
And to this one our faith we plight. 


23. 


Our MAIN RACE holds its poise aright; 
In vain to flatter or to fright, 
To daunt or dazzle me or you, 

The world may try. 


The TOTAL stands in all men’s sight, 
By Freedom’s beacon burning bright, 
And from the time he first cries * oo,” 
Guards it as none beside may do; 
Thougb at this flame its fires to light, 
The world may try. 
M. 0, 8. 


24. QUEER TRANSFORMATIONS 

1. Unite a kettle and a tree and inake a 
chemical. 2. Force a dwarf to swallow a ten- 
cent piece and have a first principle. 5. Put 
everything inside of a pig and it turns a 
sickly yellow. 4. Cut off the head of a male 
duck and it becomes a garden implement, 5. 
From a piece of lead sulphide take a drink, 
stir up what is left and have a horse. 

MYSTICALIA, 


25. NUMERICAL 
One walked, a canny lad 1-2, 
Upon the 1-2-3-4-5; 
A bonnie lassie came in view, 
Just ag romance might well contrive. 


Afar the city spires shone dim ; 
Faintly a church clock chimed eleven ; 
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Shyly the lassie looked at him, 
And 1-2 3-4 5-6-7. 


The almost midday sun well might 
12.3.4 5-6-7 head; 

But though the eyes shone dewy bright, 
The rosy lips no murmur shed, 


They parted where in wide expanse 
1-2-3-4-5-6-7 lay; 

©, fatal blow to all romance! 
They hadwt anything to say 





ANSWERS 
16, Matech-less. 
17. “A verse may find him who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice.” 

1k. Wheel, heel, eel. 

19. “* When shall we three meet again.’ 

20. 1. Bass, bass. 2. Bow, bow. 

21. Ermine. 

The verse makers must send 
rimes to compete for the prize before the close ol 
March. These are the rhymes to which the lines’ 
are to be fitted: fair, part, share, heart; near, twe 
fear, true; place, home, race, roam, 

Among recent solvers have been: Nillor, Middle- 
town Springs, Vt., 12, 14,15; Mrs. F. P. Tripp, Taun 
ton, Mass., 14, 15; 8. B. T., Dover, N.H., 12, 14; Old 
Fellow, Boston, Mass., 6, 7, %, 9, 10; M. M.8., Bed 
ford Park, New York city, 14, 15; True Blue, Mal 
den, Mass., 12, 15; Sarah E. Irish, Portland, Me, 
6,7; Howard Ripley, Webster Groves, Mo.,7; Abbie 
A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 7, 11; Marguerite H. Kog 
ers, Bar Harbor, Me., 7, 0. 

A tangle not reported solved was 15; 
solver. 

The hunt for the introducers of ‘*May Day's 
Friends” will be most fascinating, but as the 
search necessary will be considerable the tangler 
adds a little extra stimulus in the form of a prize 
an elegant and much-admired volume of Photo 
graphic Views of the World—for each of the best 
The lists, whether small or 


all puzzle bouts 


11 had one 


two lists of the names. 
large, are all to be forwarded within ten days 








Don’t blame the cake-box 
if your cake dries up quickly. 
It will keep moist and fresh if 
you use Cleveland’s Baking 
Powder. 
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except in the minds of dealers who want to 
palm off poor brands for bigger profit. If you 
yeally want Duturit ImrertaL, see that you 
get it. 20 loaves more in every barrel. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won't supply you, don’t get another flour — 
get another grocer; or send us a po ital, and we'll tell you where to get it 
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The Conversation Corner 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: You have 
M been reading for a week now about 
our nation’s pew President, and 
seeing pictures of himseif and family and 
the scenes of his inauguration at Washing- 
ton. By way of contrast we will put in the 
middle of this Corner another of the great 
rulers of the world, with all his family. 
The cut is taken from a photograph kindly 
sent us by one of our own Cornerers now in 
the German capital. Here is his letter: 
BERLIN, JAN. 27, 1897. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Today is the Kaiser’s 
birthday, so I thought it would be a good day 
to answer your letter on. Just half an hour 
ago I saw the Emperor and Empress in a 
sleigh on Unter den Linden. The sidewalks 
were crowded, and as they went by all the 
people cheered and seemed very much ex- 
cited. Il inclose a picture of the royal family, 
or, as the Germans say, the Kaiser 
familie. As you willsee by the picture, 
there are six boys and one girl. The 
princess, who is the youngest, is four 
years old, and the crown prince, named 
Wilhelm, is fifteen. There are pictures 
of the princes in the photographer’s 
windows, such as riding bicycles, play- 
ing tennis, etc., but I thought this one 
showed the whole family best. 

While the Kaiser’s family isin Berlin 
they ride on the Thiergarten and on 
the Linden every day, so they are 
quite a common sight now. They only 
spend three or four of the winter 
months in Berlin and go to Potsdam, 
ten miles from the city, for the sum- 
mer. There are five decorations of 
flags and fireworks all over the city 
today, because it is the Kaiser’s birth- 
day. It seems something like our 
Fourth of July. There is one rink in 
the city where the princes usually go 
to skate. I have not been there yet, 
but hope to go before [ go away, so 
that I can say that I have skated with 
the princes. 

I am studying Latin here with 
German books and vocabulary, but 
with an American teacher. That makes 
it easier, but sometimes I have to 
use my German-English dictionary to 
translatemy Latin-German vocabulary. 
That American flag you sent me met 
a felt want! I lke to show mv colors 
in a foreign land. EUGENE C, 


The flag must have been the pic- 
ture on our ‘‘Corner souvenir,’’ and 
I am glad it filled the ‘ felt want”? 
in the patriotic heart of our Yankee 
boy abroad! Now let’s see what 
Eugene’s younger brother has to say 
about it: 


UNTER DEN LINDEN, 62/63, III. 
Dear Mr. Martin: We see the Kaiser 

lots of times, and lots of gorgeous carriages too. 
This morning we went out in the Thiergarten 
and played tag. We saw the little princess 
out riding in the Thiergarten and the Em- 
press was with her too, and a little prince too. 
The privce boy was clapping his hands. There 
is a lot of snow in Berlin and the sun didn’t 
shine for thres weeks. Policemen stand in 
the street all the time to take care of the 
Kaiser. The Kaiser has white plumes on his 
coachman’s hat. He rides through the middle 
arch of the Brandenburg Thor, and everybody 
else has to go through the side arches. One 
day we went into the palace and saw a lot of 
gorgeous rooms with smooth floors and we 
had to wear big slippers. The outside of the 
palace looks like a common gray house, only 
it is bigger. Good-by from Sypnery C. 


What a fine looking group of children! I 
think I will give you their names, as one of 
the boys—or their mother—has written 
them on the back of the photograph. 
1, Crown Prince, Wilhelm; 2, Eitel Fritz; 
3, Adalbert; 4, August; 5, Oscar; 6, Joa- 
chim; 7, Princess Victoria Louise. Which 
do you like best? I think I like them all 
best—except little Vic (with her doll) she is 
the bestest of all! Adalbert looks sober and 
August cheery, Joachim (with his cane) is 
shy, and Eitel Fritz is merry, Oscar is ready 
for noise and fun, and Wilhelm is a manly 


fellow, wondering if he will ever be the 
emperor of Germany! 

I suppose you know that they are great- 
grandchildren, twice over, of Queen Vic- 
teria, because the Kaiser’s mother, Victoria 
Adelaide, was the Queen’s daughter, and 
the Kaiser’s wife, Augusta Victoria, was 
daugher of Helena Augusta Victoria of 
Schleswig-Holstein, another daughter of 
the Queen. 

I do not like Kaiser Wilhelm himself very 
well, because he seems to be autocratic and 
revengeful and often unjust, but I have 
heard two pretty stories about him in con- 
nection with children. One is that at little 
Victoria’s birthday party at Potsdam, when 
the children wanted to dance and it was not 
convenient to get a military band, he sent 





UNSERE KAISER FAMILIE 


out into the street for an Italian organ 
grinder, and afterwards gave him 150 marks, 
The other story is that when he visited 
Dresden and was riding through the streets, 
a little urchin on his way to school shouted 
out to him, ‘Say, Herr Kaiser, can’t we 
have a holiday tomorrow?” The Kaiser 
laughed, said, ‘‘ Ja, Ja,’’? and rode on, The 
next morning all the Dresden school chil- 
dren found that a special decree had been 
made by the Emperor, granting them a 
holiday! 

Can you tell who our Berlin correspond- 
ents are? After you have endeavored to 
think as far as you can, try one farther en- 
deavor—and you will ‘‘ guess” it. 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK 


‘*The Two Lambs.’’ The Connecticut lady’s 
request for ‘an old book for children,’’ with 
this title, is thus answered: 

Smykgna, N. Y. 


I have the story of “The Two Lambs ” in- 
quired for in the Corner of Feb. 18, in a little 


book received as a reward in 1844. The title 
is: ‘‘ The Safe Path, or the Evils of Yielding 
to Temptation’? (American S. S. Union). 
The other story is, ‘‘ Parley the Porter.” N. 
LEXINGTON, Mass. 

I have not seen ‘The Two Lambs”’ for 
many years, but I remember the story. The 
‘‘ other lamb’’ was named Peace. Mrs. H. 

HANOVER, Mass. 

‘The Two Lambs” is the name of a small 
and dimly illustrated pamphlet, printed at 
Newburyport (no date) by W. and J. Gilman, 
and “ sold at their store, No. 2, Middle Street.” 
It is called “ An Allegorical History, by the 
author of Margaret Whyte.” ¥. 

And now Mrs. L., of Gilsum, N. H., sends 
the little old book itself published by the 
American Tract Society—a relic of ancient 
writing and printing, “‘dimly illustrated ” 
indeed! It is marked: ‘“ Price, 3 1-2 cents.” 
The allegory is of two lambs, Peace and In- 
experience, and the Good Shepherd. 
It is ‘‘an old book for children ’’—far 
too old; I am glad we have books in 
our day better adapted to them. Still 
it helped somebody then, for the leaves 
of this copy are worn out and stitched 
together with thread. 

An Old Hymn. In answer tothe query 
of Mrs. M. of Lowell (Feb. 18), I have 
letters from New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. The hymn 
she wants may be found in most of 
the old hymn-books, beginning, ‘‘ Sin- 
ners, will you scorn the message,” the 
line she had in mind being from the 
last stanza: 

O, ye angels, hovering round us, 

Waiting spirits, speed your way. 
It may be found in Songs for the 
Sanctuary, the Sabbath Hymn and 
Tune Book, Songs for Spiritual Wor- 
ship and others. The reference which 
surprised me most was to 111, Watts 
and Select, and there, in the little old 
edition used in my boyhood, I find it, 
with dates and names of ministers 
giving it out penciled against it. In 
the books which have music it is set 
to “‘ Hamden,’’‘‘ Belmont” or “ Grace,’”’ 
but in the South I think we used to 
sing it to ‘‘ Greenville,” wondering as 
we sang how some of the congregation 
would understand the couplet— 





Rebel sinners, rebel sinners, 
Glad the message will obey! 

Piece in Old Reader. A lady in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., writes that she went to 
school in Monson, Me., near Moose- 
head Lake, about sixty years ago, and “ re- 
calls a few snatches of the poetry of Logan, 
the Indian chief,” as— 

My wife and my children—O, spare me the tale, 

For who is there left that is kin to Geehale? 

That is in Pierpont’s National Reader, and 
is entitled Geehale, an Indian Lament. It is 
credited to the ‘‘Statesman, New York,’ 
begins— 

The bluebird is singing on Michigan’s shore, 

As sweetly and gayly as ever before— 
and closes with the lines she quotes. The 
once familiar speech of Logan, the famous In- 
dian chief, precedes this piece in the Reader, 
so that doubtless the poetry is founded on 
that traditional speech, preserved and so 
highly praised by Jefferson. Whether ‘ Gee- 
hale’? was the poet’s name for the chief, or 
one of his own names, does not appear. His 
Indian name was changed to Logan for James 
Logan, the friend of William Penn. 


German Watchman’s Song. (See Jan. 21.) 
Mrs. A. of Marietta, O., writes that it was in 
Lowell Mason’s ‘‘ Odeon,” of years ago, and a 
Bangor member says it is in Harper’s Frank- 
lin Square Song Collection, No. 3 (with music). 


L.A. In 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson FOR MARCH 21 1 Cor. 9: 19-27 


OHRISTIAN SELF-RESTRAINT 


BY REV. A. B. DUNNING, D. D. 


This lesson is chronologically out of place. 
It belongs near the close of the next quarter. 
But it is made the last lesson of this quarter 
because the committee is directed to provide 
oue selection for each quarter which may be 
used to teach temperance. It is not, how- 
ever, unsuited to this position. 

The last lesson introduced us to Saul as a 
persecutor and described his conversion. 
This gives us a pen picture of him after his 
conversion, drawn by his own hand. It 
shows us the Christian’s ruling purpose. We 
see: 

1. How this purpose determines his social 
relations. Saul the persecutor and Paul the 
apostle are the same man. Both are pos- 
sessed by the same intense nature, bending 
every energy to accomplish its purpose. But 
how changed is the purpose! Saul threw his 
whole self into the work of exterminating 
Christianity. He left a trail of martyrs’ 
blood alovg the paths through which he 
swiftly journeyed far and wide. Paul the 
apostle swept through the Roman ewpire, 
building churches of Christ in its great cen- 
ters, conquering every kind of foe in his 
whole-hearted devotion to one purpose, ‘to 
preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.’’ 

He had planted a church in Corinth, and he 
wrote this letter to answer their questions as 
to how they should manage its affairs [chap. 
7: 1). Oneof these questions referred to what 
they ought to pay their minister. Paul replied 
that a pastor ought to have a salary sufticient 
to support himself and his family [chap. 9: 
4-12]. But hesaid that he preferred to preach 
without any fixed salary, because he was 
bound to preach [v. 16], and because he could 
thus have greater freedom in preaching [v. 
18]. Then, as was his custom, he made this a 
starting point from which to enter a larger 
subject. This time it was how a Christian 
should live and work in order to accomplish 
his purpose, to win souls to Christ. 

The great principle, he said, was to make 
one’s self of service to those whom one would 
help. Paul was not under obligation to any, 
but he put himself under obligation to serve 
all men in order to interest them in the gos- 
pel. First and most he loved Christ, who 
gave himself to save souls. Next he loved 
those whom Christ died to save. It was there- 
fore with manly, absorbing enthusiasm that 
he set himself to bring men to Christ. He put 
himself within the circle of their interests. 
He was not under Jewish law, but with the 
Jews he obeyed that law, that he might dis- 
arm their prejudices and make them willing 
to listen to his gospel. With Gentiles he put 
the Jewish law aside and lived as Gentiles 
lived, or rather as Gentiles would live if they 
loved Christ, for he never forgot that he 
was the servant of one Master. With those 
who were timid about using their rights and 
privileges through fear lest they might lose 
the favor of God, he, too, was timid. He en- 
tered into sympathy with all sorts of men 
that he might use every opportunity to save 
men. 

The Christian in social life ought to subordi- 
nate every other aim to the one ruling pur- 
pose. He chooses the company, not where he 
can get the most pleasure, but where he can 
do the most good. He enters into sympathy 
with those with whom he associates, thinking 
their thoughts and following their customs 
and talking of the subjects in which they are 
interested, so far as becomes a Christian. He 
seeks to capture them that he may deliver 
them to Christ. And in doing the most good 
he finds the greatest pleasure. 

2. How the Christian’s ruling purpose de- 
termines his personal habits [vs. 24-27]. The 
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people of Corinth knew well about prize win- 
ning in athletic games. Those who got prizes 
were heroes in society, and gained enough to 
reward them amply for all their self-denial of 
appetite necessary to give them the greatest 
physical endurance for the contest. Their 
crown was a laurel wreath which soon faded, 
and the newest winners absorbed the atten- 
tion, while the heroes of other years were for- 
gotten. But the soul winner gains men to 
immortal life and brings to Christ honor 
which never dies. He wins an unfading 
crown. 

If, then, it is worth while for a Greek to 
discipline his body to the utmost so as to win 
in the athletic games, how much more will 
the earnest Christian deny himself everything 
which can hinder his success in gaining the 
confidence of men and influence over them, 
that he may bring them into obedience to 
Christ! How much more will he strive to 
develop every gift—physical, mental, spirit- 
ual—that he may lay them all at his Master’s 
feet and may win for him the trophies in 
which he glories most, the souls for which he 
laid down his life! 

The application of this lesson to the subject 
of temperance is plain. That is only an inci- 
dental thought in a purpose that absorbs all 
Christian ambition. The use of stimulants 
for the pleasure they give is, at the most, a 
trifling matter. Such use hinders the Chris- 
tian’s influence with many whom he longs to 
bring nearer to Christ. He may claim the 
freedom to use them, but he will not use 
them. His business is too important, his 
purpose too great and absorbing, to be marred 
by self-indulgence. We seek incorruptible 
crowns. They can surely be won, but only 
by the wisest use of all our powers. Shall 
Christians risk missing the aim of their lives 
to gratify an appetite? 

—=—___— 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, March 14-20. Rejoicing in the Lord. 
Rom. 12: 9-15; Ps. 20; 33: 1-5, 20-22; Matt. 
5: 1-12. 

Ought we to rejoice? What sources of gladness 
are available? What is the unfailing source? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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EVOLUTION AND THE OLD GOSPEL 


Prof. A. B. Bruce is lecturing now on the 
Gifford Foundation at Edinburgh University. 
He is discussing, as Dr. Lyman Abbott is in 
The Outlook, the theological import of the 
theory of evolution. The comment of Prof. 
James Orr, who is not an entire stranger to 
us in this country, on Professor Bruce’s lec- 
tures is interesting and suggestive: 


Whether the rational and spiritual nature 
of man can be included in a law of evolu- 
tion depends very much on what evolution 
means, and here a narrower definition of 
terms is needed than Dr. Bruce has yet 
given us. The place where the subject 
“ grips”’ is in the conditions under which 
man is supposed to be started off in his ca- 
reer as a moral and spiritual being, and in 
the bearings of a semi-brute origin on the 
doctrine of sin, We shall look with inter- 
est to what Dr. Bruce has to say on this 
head. The subject has more than theoretic 
interest. Altered views of sin carry with 
them altered views of redemption, and we 
are mistaken if current interpretations of 
evolution have not something to do with 
the strange silence observed in many pul- 
pits on the whole class of subjects con- 
nected with Christ’s propitiatory work and 
the saving benefits that flow from it. We 
want to know whether ‘‘the new dogma” 
leaves place for ‘‘the old gospel.” If it 
does not, there will have to be a new clear- 
ing-up. 

He whose yesterday is full of industry 
and ambition, full of books and conversa- 
tion and culture, will find his tomorrow 
full of worth, happiness and friendship.— 


Newell D. Hillis. 
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Literature 


BEGINNINGS OF A NATION 





THE 

Mr. Edward Eggleston, the author of this 

work, the first of a series on Life in the 
United States, here has turned from the field 
of romance to that of history, but without 
abandoning many of the characteristics of 
romantic work. His volume will be, and 
indeed already has been, widely commended 
for its brilliancy and interest, as it certainly 
merits. It also will be praised for its more 
solid qualities, and this, too, it deserves to 
some extent. It does not profess to bea 
detailed history, although it often goes con- 
siderably into details. It deals with salient 
features and goes into particulars only in 
the endeavor to justify its main conclusions. 
In the first of the three main divisions The 
Virginia Colony is the subject, and its vicis- 
situdes, the characteristics of its leaders, 
etc., are described with graphic force, The 
chief cause of its misfortunes is declared to 
have been the purpose of its promoters to 
outrival Spain and find a passage by sea to 
the Pacific rather than to found a state. 
But a more important cause certainly was 
the ignorance of its founders of how to start 
a healthy colony. Had they understood 
this no dreams of a passage to the Pacific 
would have sapped the vigor of their settle- 
ment. The Puritan Migration, including 
that of the Pilgrims, is considered in the 
second part, and The Catholic Migration, 
The Prophet of Religious Freedom, i. ¢., 
Roger Williams, and New England Disper- 
sions are discussed in the third part under 
the head, Centrifugal Forces in Colony- 
Planting. Mr. Eggleston has covered a 
wide range in his researches and has made 
picturesque and effective use of his material. 
The fact that he throws his light upon the 
subject from a somewhat new angle is of 
both interest and value. Moreover, his por- 
trayals of character and policy alike are 
often shrewd and his literary style is de- 
lightful. That his book is helpful and per- 
manently valuable will be granted readily. 
That it is the final statement upon its 
theme, or is wholly trustworthy, will be 
‘properly disputed. The critics most famil- 
iar with the subject, and with the demands 
and methods of modern historical writing, 
will find in it most to be condemned. The 
author evidently has endeavored to illus- 
trate that thoroughness of research and 
precision of statement which now are con- 
ceded to be the vital qualifications of the 
historian. It is equally evident, however, 
that he has not altogether succeeded. 

One leading purpose is, in the author’s 
words, ‘‘To make these pages reflect the 
character of the age in which the English 
colonies were begun, and the traits of the 
colonists, and to bring into relief the social, 
political, intellectual and religious forces 
that promoted emigration.”’ This main 
purpose is well carried out here and there, 
yet upon certain points the author vacil- 
lates a great deal. At times he insists that 
that age is not to be judged by its own 
standards but by those of modern times, 
and he condemns the intolerance of the 
Puritans severely. Yet at other times he 
seems to apologize for them and to justify 
them on the ground that they knew no bet- 
ter and were noble men and women, in 
some respects in advance of their age, 
Determined to free himself from any undue 
partiality for them because of their great 
achievements, he nevertheless has failed to 
escape its influence altogether. He says of 
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himself, ‘‘I have not been able to treat 
[them] otherwise than unreverently.” The 
reader must not assume him to mean to 
treat them irreverently. That is not his 
purpose. He simply aims to regard them 
with the cool, impartial scrutiny of the 
critical historian. Yet he cannot be said to 
have succeeded, It is impossible to go 
fully into explanatory details, but it may 
be mentioned, for instance, that in his de- 
scription of the development of Puritanism 
in England he has failed conspicuously to 
do justice to the abhorrence on the part of 
the Puritans of the claims and schemes of 
the Roman Catholics. One reading his 
book would infer that this was a minor 
matter and that the Puritans objected 
chiefly to uniformity in ecclesiastical cos- 
tume, to the laxity of common life, to the 
corruption of the clergy, the desecration of 
the Sabbath, etc. It is quite true that all 
these were factors in the situation, but it is 
equally true, and it deserves far more prom- 
inence than he gives it, that many things to 
which the Puritans objected were to their 
thought objectionable principally because 
of Papist associations and significances. In 
fact, his Puritans are far from being typical. 

The discussion of Roger Williams and his 
relation to the early colonists is of great in- 
terest, but is neither conclusive nor even 
impartial. In spite of the lack of a consist- 
ent theory and of a consequent wavering 
between enthusiastic admiration and the 
consciousness that much in Williams, after 
all, was open to grave objection, he has 
drawn a vivid and entertaining picture of 
the man, but it is as fairly to be called a 
special plea—in favor of Williams—as is 
any one of those which he accuses others of 
having drawn on the other side. It is un- 
justifiable to assume, as is here assumed 
throughout, that Williams was controlled 
by the loftiest conscientiousness and that 
the authorities of the Bay Colony were prej- 
udiced and disposed to ‘‘ bully’’ him out of 
his convictions. There is no more reason 
to question their intent to be fair than to 
dispute his. Nor is it quite candid to ac- 
cuse the late Dr. Dexter of seeking “‘ with 
characteristic wealth of learning and in- 
genuity . . . to diminish the force of these 
generous words’’—alluding to Robinson’s 
famous utterance about more light break- 
ing forth—without adding that the more 
‘* generous”’ interpretation has very little 
evidence in its favor, and that of the most 
general character, while that which Dr. 
Dexter suggested has considerable and 
somewhat specific support. 

Mr. Eggleston must have been singularly 
unfortunate at Austerfield, if he ever have 
visited that village at all, as his words im- 
ply. To say, as he says, that ‘ no tradition 
of the Pilgrims lingers among them. They 
have never heard that anybody ever went 
out from Austerfield to do anything his- 
torical. They listen with a bovine surprise 
if you speak to them of this exodus, and 
they refer you to the old clerk of the par- 
ish, who will know about it,’’ must amuse 
those familiar with the place, and his dec- 
laration that the Pilgrims ‘‘ were just com- 
mon country folk like these’’ is entirely 
misleading. The people are not only well 
aware of the historical interest of their vil- 
lage but proud of it, and, instead of being 
stolid or bovine, although this of course 
may be true of individuals there or any- 
where, the inhabitants of that village and 
of the surrounding region are intelligent 
and in a considerable degree well informed. 
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Many are well educated. Some of the Pil- 
grims, moreover, were connected, or accus- 
tomed to associate, with the best families 
in the country around, and most of them 
must have been possessed of a high degree 
of intelligence for their time. It is true 
that Mr. Eggleston concedes them to have 
been ‘“‘vivified by enthusiasm,’’ but they 
were far more than enthusiastic clodhop- 
pers. As to the “flat, naked and depress- 
ing landscape,’ most people call it beauti- 
ful in its quiet, peaceful way, but Mr. Eg- 
gleston certainly has a right to his own 
opinion, and the matter is a trifle. Yet his 
treatment of these minor matters indicates 
a lapse of self-control because of the desire 
to support a theory, and this is an indica- 
tion of the gravest defect in his book. The 
work is not what it professes to be—a calm, 
patient study and statement of the precise 
truth, but it sometimes is modified by con- 
spicuous carelessness and even by apparent 
prejudice. A mistake as to detail also needs 
correction. Does not the author know the 
date of Forefathers’ Day? The Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth on Dec. 11, Old Style 
(21 N.8S.), not on Nov. 10. [D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50.) 
RELIGIOUS 

For Christ’s Crown [W. B. Ketcham. 
$1.50] is a volume by Rev. Dr. D. J. Bur- 
rell. Dr. Burrell is a brilliant preacher, 
gifted with the power of making the truth 
simple and telling by his presentation of it. 
These sermons apparently represent his or- 
dinary work, and their intense practicalness 
explains his strong hold upon the public. 
Less profound in respect to thought than 
the productions of some other well-known 
preachers, and less polished in form, they 
nevertheless are notable discourses. They 
abound in strong common sense, in effect- 
ive interpretation of Scripture, in success- 
ful application of truth to the hearer, and 
in that deep spiritual fervor without which 
no sermon ever strikes home with lasting 
effect. Illustrative material abounds, and 
it is strikingly successful in causing inci- 
dents and experiences of common life to 
make plainer the meaning of the divine 
Word. 

The Hope of Israel [Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Imported. $1.40], by Rev. F. H. Woods, con- 
tains the Warburtonian lectures delivered 
in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, London, from 1890 
to 1894, They form a review of the argu- 
ment from prophecy. The author accepts 
substantially the conclusions of the higher 
criticism, and endeavors to show that, al- 
though in his judgment it is impossible to 
insist upon the literal fulfillment of Old 
Testament prophecy, for the most part, in 
the manner which used to be accepted, the 
true significance of prophecy not only is 
now better understood but also is as rich 
as ever in the essential spirituality which 
always must be its vital and distinguishing 
feature. In our judgment he goes some- 
what too far in his concessions. He is 
more ready to give up the Old Testament 
prophecies as forecasts of the future than 
some other scholars of trustworthy attain- 
ments, and more ready, probably, than is 
necessary. But some will claim that his 
concessions render the more convincing the 
claims which he does make, and there can 
be no doubt that so much as he insists 
upon as to the spiritual significance of the 
prophecies and their fulfillment in Chris- 
tianity is beyond the power of any critic to 
refute. The book is not intended for ordi- 


nary readers so much as for special stu- 
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dents, although it is not too learned in 
style, or even in substance, for the intelli- 
gent laity. 

Two more volumes in the series known 
as Ten Epochs of Church History are at 
hand. One is The Age of the Crusades 
[Christian Literature Co. $2.00], by Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Ludlow. It condenses a great 
subject into a small compass, and therefore 
is hardly more than an elaborate sketch. 
But in spite of this fact it is a scholarly 
work, well digested in respect to material, 
well conceived and proportioned in respect 
to plan, and written with spirit and good 
judgment. The different Crusades are de- 
scribed, after several preliminary chapters 
upon social conditions, chivalry, the feudal 
system, the papal policy and the menace of 
Mohammedanism, and it will prove useful, 
both as a reading narrative of the subject 
and as a book of reference. It contains the 
substance of what is important in regard 
to the Crusades, and will serve well the 
needs of many readers who have not time 
for more elaborate works. 

The other volume is The Age of the Great 
Western Schism [Christian Literature Co. 
$1.50], by Rev. Dr. Clinton Locke. Much 
the same criticism may be passed upon this 
volume. It is acareful, conscientious study 
leading up to the famous Council of Con- 
stance, and following out its results to the 
church, including the Councils of Basel, 
Ferrara and Florence. And there are chap- 
ters on the German Mystics, the Inquisition 
in the Fourteenth Century and literature 
and art during the same period. The work 
of Wyclif and Huss is outlined, and the 
ecclesiastical student will find here a clear 
picture of the times, drawn with intelli- 
gence and skill, 

The Bible as Literature [T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.50] is a series of articles by prom- 
inent Biblical scholars on various topics 
from Genesis to Revelation. Indeed it goes 
a little farther, for it concludes with a chap- 
ter on the influence of the Bible on English 
Literature. Professor Cook shows that it has 
had its effect upon the style and language 
of English authors for twelve centuries, 
Many of the contributors to this volume 
have made reputations as special students 
of the themes of which they treat. Pro- 
fessor Genung writes on Job, Professor Mar- 
vin EK. Vincent on the Parables, Professc~ 
Stevens on the Epistles of Paul and Dr, 
Griffis on the Song of Songs. These names 
and others insure accurate and scholarly 
work, and the value of such a series of 
studies, bringing into the foreground the 
literary significance of the Bible which has 
been so largely overlooked, is obvious. 

The Bible Illustrated series has received 
an additional volume in Second Corinthians 
[$2.00] from the press of the F. H. Revell 
Co. Rev. J. S. Exell is its compiler. The 
type is exceedingly small, though clear. It 
purports to contain anecdotes, similes, em- 
blems, illustrations, etc., gathered from a 
wide range of home and foreign literature. 
We have discovered, in a somewhat ex- 
tended examination of it, very few anec- 
dotes, similes, emblems or illustrations, ex- 
cept in so far as numerous citations and 
outlines of interpretations by eminent di- 
vines, or extracts from their discourses or 
other writings, may be so termed. The 
illustrative element in the form announced 
is not wholly lacking, but certainly the an- 
nouncement is misleading. Whether the 
book is the worse on that account is another 
matter, but the intending purchaser should 
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know exactly what it is before ordering. 
Those who value a work of this sort will 
find it a good example of its class. 

Two volumes of Lenten readings are sent 
us by Messrs E,. P. Dutton & Co. One is 
called The More Abundant Life [$1.25] se- 
lected chiefly from the unpublished manu- 
scripts of the late Bishop Phillips Brooks, 
by W. M. L. Jay. Passages of Scripture, 
brief poetical selections and short prayers 
accompany the utterances of Bishop Brooks. 
It is well suited to stimulate the religious 
meditation which ought to be, and com- 
monly is, a feature of Lenten observance. 
It will do much to promote an enlightened 
and spiritual type of piety. The other vol- 
ume is the Daily Round for Lent [50 cents], 
by an anonymous author. The same classes 
of material are included, the reflective selec- 
tions and suggestive passages being briefer. 
They are practical and promotive of self- 
examination and consecration. 


STORIES 


The Forge in the Forest (Lamson, Wolffe 
& Co. $1.50] is by C. G. D. Roberts. It is 
a picturesque story of Acadian life at about 
the middle of the last century, when the 
struggle of the French and English for the 
control of the country occasioned keen in- 
triguing and some vigorous fighting. The 
elements of the plot are comparatively sim- 
ple, but the story is a spirited and engross- 
ing tale of rivalries in love, politics and 
war, of dariug adventure and of patient suf- 
fering, brightened by a romantic affection 
and crowned at last with happiness. The 
author has made excellent use of his de- 
cidedly fresh and agreeable material, and 
the result is a frontier romance of real 
power and more than ordinary interest. 

Mr. S. R. Hocking is very apt to pointa 
moral in his stories, but they are none the 
less stories. His book, For Such Is Life 
[F. Warne & Co. $1.50], which already has 
reached its tenth thousand, shows most 
effectively how greed and unscrupulous- 
ness in the race for wealth sometimes over- 
reach themselves, and how an honorable 
and self-denying course is best in the long 
run. These valuable lessons, however, are 
not thrust upon the reader, although he 
cannot escape them. The book is a novel, 
genuine and interesting, full of incident and 
skillfulcharacterization. Its scene is partly 
in England and partly in Australia, and we 
do not wonder that it has found favor. 

Why the author of Bound in Shallows 
{Harper & Bros. $1.25], who is Kva W. 
Brodhead, should have portrayed her hero 
throughout the story as wearing a beard 
and why the artist who has drawn his pic- 
ture has represented him uniformly as 
beardless is a little problem. We suggest 
that it would be well for author and artist 
to confer together on such matters. Apart 
from this infelicity, the book is a good one. 
The hero is a man whose moral fiber is too 
feeble and loose to enable him to stand long 
against temptation, yet who possesses a 
certain personal charm which is more be- 
guiling to the two heroines than the sturdier 
manhood of rivals for their affections, The 
author has shown considerable skill in de- 
lineating the decay of his hero’s already 
weak moral sense and its final collapse, and 
also the varying emotions of the two girls 
who love, or think they love, him. The 
background is a rural settlement in the 
Cumberland Mountains, and its character- 
istic features and the tone of its life are de- 
scribed with successful clearness and force, 
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The book is exceptionally good as a study 
of character. 

Mr. S. R. Keightley is a comrade, in re- 
spect to style, of Dr. Conan Doyle and Mr. 
Anthony Hope, and he keeps step quite 
successfully with them in literature, al- 
though by no means as productive as either 
of them. His new book, The Last Recruit 
of Clare’s [Harper & Bros. $1.50], contains 
passages from the supposed memoirs of 
Anthony Dillon, an Irish chevalier of St. 
Louis in the French service. The story is 
one of intrigue and adventure, not without 
some fighting, and it gives the reader a 
good idea of the hand to mouth life of 
many a man of good blood and brave serv- 
ices in the days described, who was re- 
duced to great straits and was forced to 
associate with adventurers and criminals, 
but succeeded in using them for his own re- 
habilitation, social and professional. The 
style of the book is vigorous, and the rap- 
idly increasing library of works of this sort 
will naturally include this addition. 

Macleod of the Camerons [D. Appleton & 
Co. 50 cents] is by M. Hamilton. It isa 
strange story of a hasty and imprudent 
marriage; of the strength of the temptation 
to separate when the real lack of congenial- 
ity between husband and wife came to 
light; of the blended fascination and terror 
of an unlawful love which never became 
outspoken, and never was even fully realized, 
until it had become evident that it was 
proffered by one doomed to insanity; and of 
the final possibility that such a wedded 
couple should settle down into an endur- 
able, if somewhat humdrum, life and grow 
together rather than apart and live, on the 
whole, in considerable happiness. To our 
thinking the best feature of the book is its 
portrayal of life in military and naval cir- 
cles at the Malta station, but it is not a very 
high type of society which prevails there, 
after all. 

In the Old Herrick House and Other Sto- 
ries [Harper & Bros. $1.50] contains three 
stories by Ellen D. Deland. They are for 
young girls pre-eminently, although by no 
means lacking in interest for a much wider 
circle. Family pride, such as is said to be 
illustrated pre-eminently in Philadelphia, 
is a conspicuous feature of the book, and 
the danger of its exaggeration is indicated. 
The stories are wholesome and vivacious, 
and the girls will delight in the book. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A new edition of the late Sidney Lanier’s 
Johns Hopkins Lectures on The English 
Novel [Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00] is 
out, They were delivered in 1881 and pub- 
lished two years later and represent the 
author’s latest literary work, with a single 
comparatively minor exception. They are 
twelve in number, and upon their first pub- 
lication they took rank at once as exception- 
ally thoughtful, discriminating and enlight- 
ening discussions, They are reprinted after 
careful revision and several omitted pas- 
sages have been restored. A few minor 
corrections, also, have been made, but they 
retain essentially their earlier form. The 
book needs no extended comment here.—— 
Captain John Codman, who, during the 
Crimean War, was in command of an Ameri- 
can steamer in the French and Turkish sup- 
ply service, has written a bright little book 
about his experiences. It is called An 
American Transport in the Crimean War 
[Bonnell, Silver & Co. 75 cents]. Mr. 
J.C. Ropes has furnished its introduetion, 
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It isa graphic and eminently readable ac- 
count of the author’s observations of the 
campaign and it throws considerable light 
on some important features of the war. 

Dr. M. C. Hazard, whose volume, The 
Tearless [.and, we recently had pleasure in 
commending, also has compiled Marriage 
Chimes for True Lovers [The Pilgrim Press 
75 cents], a collection of poems on love, mar 
riage and home. These different sections 
include a choice series of groups of poems, 
mostly short and all by writers of merit, 
and the volume, which is prettily bound, 
and which contains opposite to the title- 
page the form of a marriage certificate, evi- 
dently is intended to be presented to happy 
couples upon the occasion of their union 
for life.——_A number of poems by Ednah 
P. Clarke are gathered into a tasteful little 
volume called The Opal [Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co. $1.00]. Several of the poems have ap- 
peared already in The Atlantic, The Century, 
or elsewhere. They are striking poems, 
pervaded by a distinct iudividuality. Some- 
times the author trifles a little with meter, 
but never unpleasantly, and the instinct 
of the true poet, as well as its appropri- 
ate power of expression, finds illustration 
throughout the book. Some of the poems 
are unusually musical and fasten them- 
selves in the memory. 

Mr. Harold B. Warren is the author of 
six etchings taken at Scrooby and Auster- 
field [Damrell & Upham. $3.50] and there- 
fore of interest to all to whom the story of 
the Pilgrims appeals. We have great pleas- 
ure in testifying to their fidelity, The 
principal criticism which we have to make 
is that the view of the Bradford Cottage is 
not that which one ordinarily obtains. It 
seems to be taken from a different angle, 
but it is a good reproduction of the house, 
The other plates represent Scrooby, taken 
from the Bawtry Road; the old mill near 
the ford on the cartpath as one enters 
Scrooby from Bawtry; the manor farm- 
house as one sees it today; a part of the 
manor house estate, with a view of Scrooby 
church beyond; and the Austerfield church. 
The collection is 80 moderate in price that 
it ought to have an extensive sale in this 
country. 


NOTES 


—— The publication of Mrs. Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton’s new book, In Childhood’s Coun- 
try, is unavoidably postponed until next au- 
tumn. 


—— Canon Knox-Little’s new book, on St. 
Francis of Assisi, is nearly ready for the 
press. To compare it with Paul Sabatier’s 
will be interesting. 


— Mr. H.G. O. Blake, the editor of Tho- 
reau, proposes to prepare before long two 
more volumes of Thoreau’s Journal, entitled 
Late Spring and Late Summer. These will 
complete the circle of the year. 


—— Even the usually correct British Mu- 
seum people have made the mistake of sup- 
posing that Marie Corelli, the name of the 
queen’s favorite novelist, is an assumed title. 
But it is the author’s actual legal name. 


——A memorial to Herbert Spencer, upon 
the completion of his system of synthetic 
philosophy, is proposed. Probably it will be 
either a statue, like Darwin’s in the Natural 
History Museum in London, or a portrait in 
the National Portrait Gallery. 


—— Mr. Henry James was asked to prepare 
a biography of James Russell Lowell, but was 
not disposed to do so, and Professor Norton is 
reported to have said that probably none ever 
will appear. 


But his letters, which Professor 
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Norton has edited, answer the same purpose 
in a degree. 

—— Mr, E. B. Hill of the Detroit Journal 
has for fifty years been making a collection of 
copies of first editions of Poe’s works and 
other relics of the poet. It includes between 
600 and 700 articles. He has given it to the 
New York Shakespearian Society and it will 
be placed in the Poe cottage at Fordham after 
it has been removed to Poe Park. 


— The Cong. 8. S. & Pub. Society here- 
after will issue its publications with the im- 
print, The Pilgrim Press, Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, but will add its own legal title beneath 
in the cases of denominational books. Its 
full name is too long for ordinary use and apt 
to create the impression that it deals only in 
denominational or juvenile works. 


—— The Bookman reports an amusing ut- 
terance, recently overheard at the meeting in 
London to promote a memorial to Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Mr. Barrie alluded in his 
speech to Emily Bronté. “ But I thought it 
was Charlotte who wrote Jane Eyre,” whis- 
pered somebody on the platform. ‘O, Emily 
was Charlotte’s second name,’’ was the reply. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

THE LIQUOR PROBLEM IN ITS LEGISLATIVE A8- 
peots. By F. H,Winesand John Kosen. pp. 342, 
$1.25. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES Kus- 
SELL LOWELL, pp.492. $2.00. 

THE CHIEF END OF MAN. By George 8S. Merriam. 
pp. 296. $1.50. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

THE MIDDLE PERIOD. American History Series. 
By John W. Burgess, Ph. D., LL.D. pp.544. $1.75. 

LovuIs NAPOLEON AND MADEMOISELLE DE MON- 
TIJO. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated 
by Elizabeth G. Martin. pp.512. $1.50. 

A HISTORY OF CHINA. ByS. Wells Williams, LL. D. 
With a concluding chapter by F. W. Williams. 
pp. 474. $2.00, 

AMERIOA AND THE AMERICANS, pp. 292. $1.25, 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

HISTORY OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. By Willis Bough- 
ton. pp. 541. $2.00. 

AMERICAN ORATIONS, Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion. Edited by Alexander Johnston, re-edited 
by J. A. Woodburn. pp. 481. $1.25 

BRiTISH INDIA, The Story of the Nations Series. 
By R. W. Frazer, LL. B., 1.0.8. pp. 399. $1.50. 

Harper & Brothers. New York. 

HARPER’S ROUND TABLE. pp. 1,276. $3.50. 

HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Vols. 92, 93. 
976, 972. Each $3.00. 

HARPER’S BaZaR. Vol. 29. pp. 1,100. $7.00, 

HABPER’S WEEKLY. Vol. 40. pp. 1,288. $7.00. 

New Amsterdam Book Co. New York, 
A MINION OF THE MOON, By T. W. Speight. pp. 


231, $1.25, 
By Sir Edwin Arnold, 


pp. 


DEATH—AND AFTERWARDS. 
K.C.1.B. pp. 65. 60 cents. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
GLAMOUR, By Meta Orreo. pp. 344. $1.25. 
BACHELOR'S BRIDAL, By Mrs. H. L. Cameron. pp. 
202. $1.50. 
J.H. Abbott. Cleveland. 
COMMENTS ON THE RKRBVELATION OF JESUS CHRIST. 
pp. 91. 75 cents. 
W.J. Shuey. Dayton, 0. 
GREAT MOMENTS IN THE LIFE OF PAUL. By Rev. 
E. W. Work, D.D. pp. 200. 
Werner Co. Chicago. 
NEW AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT TO THE ENCYOLOP#- 
DIA BRITANNIOA, Vol.2, pp. 1,308. $3.00. , 
Government Printing Office. Washington. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. pp. 770. 
Pacific Press Pub. Co. Oakland. 
THOUGHTS FROM THE MOUNT OF BLESSING. 
Mrs. E.G. White. pp 201. 75 cents. 


PAPER OOVERS 


Curtis & Cameron. Boston. 
HANDBOOK OF THE NEW LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Compiled by Herbert Small, Charles Coffin and 
A. R.Spofford. 30 cents. 
D, Appleton & Co. New York, 
TATTERLY. By T.Gallon. pp.311. 50 cents, 
J. D. Wattles & Co. Philadelphia. 
LIGHT ON THE STORY OF JONAH. By H, Clay Trum- 
bull. 20 cents. 


By 


MAGAZINES 


February. YALE RBVIEW.—EDUOATIONAL REVIEW. 


March. ATLANTIC.— POCKET.—WHAT TO EAT. — 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY.— LIPPINCOTT’S.— PALL 
MALL,.—ST. NICHOLAS.—PREACHER’S.—CHAUTAU- 
QUAN.—HOMILETIC.—CATHOLIO WORLD. — PHIL- 
OSOPHICAL REVIEW.—SORIBNER’S.—MCCLURE’S. 
—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—HARPER’S.—CENTURY.— 
INTERNATIONAL.—APPLETON’S POPULAR SOI- 
ENCE.—BOOKMAN,. 


a 

There is an Episcopal temperament, and a 
Methodist temperament, and a Calvinistic 
temperament, from which sects grow by 
natural evolution. At the core of character 
they mean little more than red hair or a birth- 
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mark. The Master will know his own only 
by the name in the forehead.—Austin Phelps. 


SS ee 


AN AOTOR IN A OONGREGATIONAL 
PULPIT 

Till within a few years Congregational pas- 
tors, as a rule, have regarded the theater 
either with silence or with unqualified con- 
demnation. More recently the sudject of 
dramatic entertainments has begun to com- 
pel discriminating attention. In a number 
of social organizations connected with the 
churches something in that line is occasion- 
ally offered. Itis not a strange thing to see 
the announcement of an opera, a colloquy or 
a play given as an entertainment by a Sunday 
school or a C. E. Society. Usually they are 
theatrical performances under other names. 
It is openly acknowledged that many church 
members occasionally attend the theater. A 
majority of the people in most of our cities— 
fifty-seven per cent. in Boston, for example— 
are more or less regular attendants at the 
theater. The question is a pertinent one— 
can the churches afford to ignore or condemn 
indiscriminately an institution which di- 
rectly influences at least as many people in 
the cities as they do? 

A few churches are frankly meeting this 
question. One of them, we judge, is the First 
Congregational Church of Kansas City, Mo., 
of which Rey. Dr. Henry Hopkins is pastor. 
At his invitation, on Sunday evening, Feb. 1, 
Mr. James A. Herne, the author and leading 
actor of Shore Acres, spoke in the First 
Church of the theater from the actor’s stand- 
point. In introducing him Dr. Hopkins 
stated the position which many Christians 
hold with respect to the stage. He said: 


The time has passed when the legitimate 
drama needs any defense, and the time 
never was when such men as Joseph Jeffer- 
son, Sol Smith Russell and James A. Herne 
need to be apologized for in any presence. 
In every decade there are men and women 
not a few who dignify the actor’s calling, 
and by their work and accomplishments 
adorn the society in which they move. 
Meantime, there is, and always has been, a 
bad, corrupt and corrupting theater, against 
which too much cannot be said, 1t is bad, 
and is growing worse. Those who know 
say that not only in New York, but in all 
the great centers of population there is a 
distinct debasement of the stage, taken as 
awhole. In the presence of these facts not 
afew moral and Christian people are per- 
plexed. Some say total abstinence from 
the play is the only consistent ground—you 
cannot attend a good play without encour- 
aging all evil institutions. On the other 
hand, anincreasing number take the ground 
that the stage, like the press and the pulpit, 
is established as a great public educator; it 
is, and is to be, one of the most powerful 
social factors. Wemust discriminate. Be- 
cause there is so much that is evil all the 
more are we under obligation to recognize 
the good. We must discriminate as we do 
in the novel, in the newspaper, in the pic- 
ture and the statue, in the very food we eat. 

Very largely, I judge, the members of our 
churches take this position. At any rate, 
they go to the theaters, and they do not al- 
ways exercise discrimination, either, Our 
Methodist brothers have an article in their 
discipline forbidding it, but I am told that 
there are as many Methodists who go to the 
play as of other people, and I never heard 
of a Methodist being turned out of the 
church for disobedience to that rule. Some 
members of all the churches attend some of 
the plays. In this state of divided opinion 
and practice, we may as well look the facts 
in the face; it is wise to seek all the light 
that we can obtain. We think that we are 
fortunate in finding the right man to speak 
to us upon the theater from the actor’s 
standpoint. 

It is but fair to add that a converted actress, 
who was on the same evening conducting 
evangelistic meetings in the First United 
Presbyterian Church, described the theater 
as being, even in the most charitable light, 
one of the works of the devil. 
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Gleanings From Our Mail Bag 


THE DESIRE FOR PROSPERITY 

A correspondent thinks a recent editorial 
in The Congregationalist with the above title 
falls short of reaching the whole case. He 
does not believe that the utterances of politi- 
cians or the tone of the press give much reason 
to hope for deliverance from the oppression of 
trusts and monopolies; and he draws a pic- 
ture from his imagination which is real 
enough, though we fear the remedy he sug- 
gests will not be heeded. Still, it may help 
to bring abeut a change in public opinion and 
in legislation, which is greatly needed. He 
says: 

Let us suppose a case. Here is a quiet 
country village whose inhabitants derive a 
comfortable living by their trade with each 
other and the surrounding country. Among 
them are found all kinds of mechanics and 
stores keeping goods suitable for the require- 
ments of their patrons. Thus in comfort and 
plenty are families raised, the younger taking 
the place of the older, or branching off into 
new enterprises suitable to the growth of the 
place, and while there are none very rich 
there is a feeling of independence in all, and 
to those who have good health and are in- 
dustrious there is a chance of gaining a com- 
petence. But now the scene changes. A few 
wealthy individuals arrive who are said to be 
men of energy and enterprise, but to whom 
the words avarice and covetousness would be 
much more applicable. They are determined 
to monopolize the business of the place, and 
they build a big store and keep everything 
and undersell everybody else. The small 
dealers are all driven from business. The 
older ones may be given a berth in the big 
store (if they can command any trade) long 
enough to insure that trade. Then their serv- 
ices will be no longer required at any price. 
And as to the younger element, out of the 200 
employed in the different kinds of small busi- 
ness only about fifty will be needed in the big 
store, and then the struggle begins to see 
which of the 200 shall get the places, the com- 
petition enabling the proprietors to grind 
down the wages to the lowest limit. As to 
the villagers: suppose they can buy cheaper 
at the big store than before it existed, if their 
business is destroyed, their families left in 
idleness, what have they to buy with? Or 
how are they benefited? The same may be 
said of the farmers of the surrounding coun- 
try. Their home market is destroyed. They 
are told by the proprietors of the big store 
that unless they will sell their produce as low 
as they can buy in the larger market by the 
carload they cannot deal with them. This is 
no fancy picture. The greatest curse of the 
country and the greatest foe the producer and 
the wage-earner have to contend with today 
is monopoly. Would that all could see it and 
act wisely in regard toit. Let the big stores 
severely alone and they will die a natural 
death. WwW. PF. T. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN SAN FRANCISCO 

A correspondent objects to Occident’s state- 
ment in our issue of Dec. 31, that Mrs. Sarah 
B. Cooper “inaugurated the kindergarten 
movement’? in San Francisco. Our corre- 
spondent says: 

Mrs. Cooper’s name the world over will 
always be associated with the host of kinder- 
gartens of which San Francisco is so justly 
proud, and I have no wish to detract from her 
deservedly great reputation in this regard. 
Yet it is but justice to group with hers three 
other names—those of Miss Emma Marwedel, 
Prof. Felix Adler and Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Miss Marwedel was mainly engaged 
in private kindergarten work, but her name 
should not be omitted, for it was with her 
that Mrs. Wiggin (then Miss Kate D. Smith) 
received her training as a kindergartner. In 
1878 Professor Adler visited California, and 


by his influence the San Francisco Public 
Kindergarten Society was organized. Its ef- 
forts would almost certainly have failed of 
immediate, perhaps of ultimate, success, had 
not Miss Smith consented to open its first 
class, then the only one west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Mrs. Cooper visited Miss Smith’s 
work at Silver Street, her interest was thus 
aroused, and soon the city held a second kin- 
dergarten, this one supported by subscrip- 
tions from Mrs. Cooper’s Bible class. Out of 
this grew what is now the Golden Gate Kin- 
dergarten Association. M. L. 8. 


A DEVICE FOR INCREASING GIFTS 

The article On Giving, in The Congrega- 
tionalist Jan. 14, is timely and suggestive, but, 
may we not say, is not emphasis placed ex- 
clusively on custom and habit? Is there not 
some newly devised plan whereby more 
money may be had for our benevolent ob- 
jects? We confess we were led into this line 
of thought some two weeks ago, when our 
church took up its annual collection for for- 
eign missions, and we were not satisfied with 
what we then felt we could put into the con- 
tribution box. 

Most churches have stated seasons for re- 
ceiving contributions once each year for the 
six or sever great benevolent societies of our 
denomination. Some are more fortunate than 
others, a8 some months are more favorable 
for giving than others. The rich can give a 
stated or fixed sum and at any time. They 
can, as The Congregationalist suggests, make 
rules unto themselves, and follow them. Not 
so the masses of givers, and if so they may be 
sure to be on the safe side, however much 
they may incline to be liberal. 

Special occasions occur. Unexpectedly 
money comes to hand, and you are just then 
inclined to give to some object in which you 
have interest, or the demands are more ur- 
gent. How shall we meet these conditions 
and this class of givers? We venture one 
suggestion that might be adopted by some 
churches. Attach to each pew in some con- 
spicuous place a neat holder filled with en- 
velopes. Have printed on each one the vari- 
ous benevolent objects for which collections 
are taken, with the date for receiving them. 
Then state plainly that the object of these 
envelopes is to give an opportunity for addi- 
tional contributions from time to time, by 
inclosing the amount and checking with a 
cross (x) opposite the name of the society it 
is intended for. Have one or more receiving 
lock boxes put up in convenient places, where 
these envelopes can be dropped as the people 
pass out of the church. These boxes should 
be under the care of the church treasurer, to 
distribute the gifts as designated by the don- 
ors on the envelopes. Thus a simple, con- 
venient way of giving would be afforded 
every one, and the habit and spirit of fre- 
quent giving would be greatly encouraged 
thereby, and thousands of dollars secured for 
the use and support of the various societies. 

w. 


A MISTAKEN INFERENCE 

We have never impugned the honesty of in- 
tention of the people in the Western States 
though we have differed from many of them 
in our opinion of the results which would 
follow the adoption of free coinage of silver. 
Our correspondent, whose letter we print be- 
low, has failed to understand us, though we 
by no means question his intelligence: 

Gentlemens, As my time has expire, please 
stop sending The Congregationalist, to me. I 
will not take any paper that call western 
peoples Repudiators. We are as honest on 
the average as east people are. I think itis 
small potato for a ‘so call”’ religion paper to 
publish. Your truly, £. w. 

South Dakota. 


INVERTED HOSPITALITY 

Apropos of the recent article in The Congre- 
gationalist entitled Anniversary Guests and 
Hosts, let me relate an experience: 

We expected guests to remain from Tuesday 
until Friday. We turned back relatives and 
tried to head off friends. Tuesday we were 
notified that our delegates would not arrive 
until Wednesday night, time not specified. 
We gave up going to the convention ourselves 
and sat up to await the promised arrivals. 
After keeping the watch until a late hour we 
lay down to alternately doze and listen for 
the sound of the doorbell until morning. 
Next we reasoned that strangers in the city 
might have been belated in finding the way 
and so the third day passed in anxiety. After 
the meetings were over we had word that 
our expected guests had not come to town 
at allon account of the weather. The house- 
hold lost all the meetings and we were dis- 
appointed in not sharing the society of the 
visitors. 

There was no blame attached to any one, 
but the slip-up indicates that the free entertain- 
ment plan is not the most comfortable for 
either guests or hosts. It would be more 
convenient and scarcely more expensive for 
people to put up in the center of the city at 
places where rooms can be obtained cheaply. 
There would then be greater opportunity to 
mingle with other visitors, which is a great 
part of the profit of such gatherings. If there 
were interferences those who expected to 
become guests would not feel obliged to come 
or grieved that they had disappointed or 
troubled others.% The suburban fares would 
almost have paid the keep in several cases of 
which we know. W. BR. C. 


REDUCING EXPENSES OF MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETIES 

I am much interested in the article of Dr. 
Bradley in your issue of Jan. 28. He has 
broken the ice in an exceedingly important 
quarter. The fact cannot be concealed that 
the financial condition of the benevolent 
boards, and back of that of the churches, and 
still farther back of them of a great number of 
the business firms and corporations and in- 
dividual members of the churches, is in a bad 
way, and that many annual reports at the be- 
ginning of the year indicated that the assets 
are quite too close or running behind the re- 
sources. There is money enough in the coun- 
try, no doubt, but the benevolent boards are 
not getting hold of it, and the church treas- 
urers are not getting enough of it, and the 
mechanics and tradesmen and farmers are de- 
claring that they get very little of it. Where 
it is, and who has it, many of us do not know. 
Now at this time when expenses and receipts 
ought to keep step with each other, yet when 
receipts are lagging so much, why not makea 
resolute effort to keep the two running mates 
a little closer together by beginning at the 
top to reduce expenses? The home mission- 
ary churches which have asked for $250, for 
example, have had to get along with $200. 
Why not apply the same reduction to salaries 
of officials? It is a disagreeable condition, 
but ministers and churches have had to face 
it. It does not arise from hostility to the 
work that any of these suggestions are made. 
It comes from a “ condition not a theory.” 

B. 

Perhaps our correspondent failed to note 
our editorial statement in the same issue and 
reafirmed this week that the directors of the 
Home Missionary Society had already de- 
cided to reduce the expenses of that society 
twenty-two and one-half per cent. Other 
boards are earnestly considering the same 
question. They may, we believe, be trusted 
to fix on the way in which reductions can be 
made with least injury tothe work the societies 
have in their charge. 
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‘* BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES AND HARD TINES”’ 
In fairness to the C. H. M.S. I ought, per- 
haps, to state that my recent article on the 
above topic was written and published before 
I knew of the deep cut in the society’s admin- 
istration expenses. I am confident that the 
reduction thus voluntarily made has greatly 
increased the loyalty of the churches, which 
have a right to expect that such economical 
policy shall continue to characterize the ad- 
ministration. Probably the reduction thus 
made is as large as safety warrants at present, 
but we shall all look with favor upon any 
devices that the executive committee may 
discover whereby the salaries of mission- 
aries on the field shall not bear the chief 
burden of reduction in times of financial 
stringency. D. F. BRADLEY. 


MISSIONARY MAGAZINES 

Is Congregational Work to do away with 
the several society periodicals? If it is to be 
a résumé only, I do not see its mission. It is 
very disappointing in its general make-up and 
lack of ‘‘ snap.” Cc. M. C. 

The Missionary Herald assures its readers 
that no thought is entertained of giving up 
that periodical, and we are sure that none of 
its readers wish to have it discontinued. We 
do not suppose any of the societies intend to 
suspend any of their publications. Congrega- 
tional Work is intended not to supersede, but 
to supplemént them. 


INAUGURATION SOENES AT THE 
OAPITAL 
BY LILBIAW CAMP WAITTLESEY 





Every four years Washington has a ‘holiday 
distinctively her own. To make every fourth 
4th of March as great an occasion as possi- 
ble is the steady purpose that runs through 
all planning for the city. Never before have 
inaugural visitors had such an wsthetic treat 
as that afforded this year by the opening of the 
new Corcoran Art Gallery and the completion 
of the Congressional Library. 

The interchange of civilities between the 
outgoing and the incoming Administrations 
have been a marked contrast to the unpleas- 
ant events in the Senate. The President and 
Mrs. Cleveland asked Major and Mrs. McKin- 
ley to dinner the day after their arrival from 
Cauton. Mrs McKinley was unable to ac- 
cept the invitation, ard Mrs Cleveland re- 
spoudad to her regrets with a note and a bas- 
ket of flowers. She was most considerate of 
the semi-invalid who was to succeed her at 
the White House. The private apartments 
were put in complete order under her super- 
vision, and made beautiful with an abundance 
of choice flowers by her-order. The new sec- 
retary to the President, Mr. John Addison 
Porter of Connecticut, makes a pleasing im 
pression by bis polished manners and busi- 
nesslike methods. The position will be an 
especially important one in this Administra- 
tion. The Lamonts gave a dinner party and 
reception to General and Mrs. Alger, and will 
turn their house over to them for its unex- 
pired lease. The other official families of the 
new Administration are at hotels for the pres- 
ent. The head of the Cabinet occupies the 
handsome white stone house on K Street, 
which he built a few years ago. All the 
hotels were very full during inaugural week, 
and people paid large prices for accommo- 
dations. There was no lack of rooms to be 
had in the resident portions of the city. Not 
as many inaugural visitors were in town as 
usual, but more money was spent. The many 
who wanted to come could not afford to do so 
in these times. A large proportion of those 
who came are rich people. When we know 


of a scramble for rooms at $25 per day, and a 
readiness to pay $150 inaugural day for the 
use of two windows that look out upon the 
avenue, and read that one man paid $1,250 for 
out-of-door seats for his 250 invited guests, we 
begin to understand what it may be to have 
money to burn. 
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Washington society has only words of re- 
gret and good wishes for Mr. and Mrs. Cleve- 
land. They have been both fortunate and 
sensible in not sharing their private affairs 
with the public. But they have met all the 
social obligations that come to the occupants 
of the White House with great courtesy. 

The citizens of the District have no more 
voice as to who shall be President than they 
have as to the weather that initiates his term 
of office. But they unite with a will irre- 
spective of party to give him a hearty wel- 
come, and they never plan for any but a 
bright and balmy Inauguration Day. The 
open stands along the avenue were almost 
ornamental this year. The unsightly boards 
were covered with paper, marked and colored 
to represent stone work—shades of Ruskin! 
The receipts from the permits for these stands 
and from the ball defray all expenses of the 
inauguration. it is not the people’s money 
that decorates the avenue, but a guarantee 
fund raised among the disenfranchised people 
who live here all the time. 

When the morning of the fourth dawned 
clear and crisp a universal smile illumined 
the faces of the people. We have had such 
direfal weather oo so many inauguration 
days that we fully expected something dread- 
ful, though we said we did not. This day 
was perfect—breeze enough to sway the many- 
colored streamers and to toss the thousands 
of flags into gay ripples, bracing enough to 
make the parade a pleasure to marching men 
and prancing horses, a brightness and balm in 
the air that made the day in the radiant sun- 
shine one of joy to hundreds of thousands of 
spectators. The simple program was fol- 
lowed without delay or serious incident. 
Major McKinley with Secretary Porter aad 
the Senate committee, Senators Sherman and 
Mitchell of Oregon, rode in Senator Sher- 
man’s carriage to the White House. Troop A 
of Cleveland and Major McKinley’s old Ohio 
regiment, the Twenty-third, acted as escort. 
In Jess than an hour the President and the Pres- 
ident-elect rode down the avenue in a carriage 
drawn by four horses. Mr. Cleveland took 
none of the honors, but Mr. McKinley con- 
stantly raised his hat to the cheering crowd. 
Few could see the ceremonies in the Senate 
chamber. Early in the week the retiring vice- 
president had been presented with an elegant 
silver service and a testimonial engrossed on 
parchment and signed by all the senators in 
town. In his brief speech he referred to this 
mark of appreciation. A vast throng saw the 
two Presidents as they came arm in arm upon 
the platform, and witnessed Mr. McKinley’s 
acceptance of the highest gift in the nation. 
Behind him sat his wife, who had been care- 
fully assisted to an armchair, and not far 
away was his happy-faced mother. Sur- 
rounding him were the leading men of the 
nation, before him a rejoicing, sympathetic 
multitude. What greater trust did ever mor- 
tal man assume? The ex-president gave close 
attention to the inaugural address. There 
was little demonstration on the part of the 
people, but excellent order and an evident 
appreciation of the greatness of the occasion. 
Returning to the White House waves of cheers 
rose from the dense mass that spread from 
curbstone to stands, windows and roofs, while 
the fluttering of handkerchiefs was like flecks 
of foam upon a breaking sea. The marshals 
and aids, with their broad sashes of blue and 
white, and half a hundred fine bands gave 
style and spirit to the pageant. A large de- 
tachment of regulars and the various compa- 
nies of State militia furnished precision, and 
ten governors of States with their staffs roused 
much enthusiasm, which became greater when 
General Howard, commanding the third divi- 
sion, rode along. The only variety to the 
marching platoons of soldiers and civilians 
were a company of men on bicycles, another 
whirling red, white and blue umbrellas and 
the Indian boys from Carlisle who carried the 
implements and results of their manual train- 
ing instead of arms. 
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The President’s reviewing stand, an orna- 
mental affair built on classic lines, was filled 
with a large party of invited guests. He and 
Vice-president Hobart reviewed the parade 
from beneath a glass covered portico. With 
them was Garrett Hobart, Jr., the only child 
in these two distinguished families. He isa 
slender lad of about twelve, who looked with 
keen and eager eyes upon the lines that for 
three hours went sweeping by. 

It was dusk before the last detachment 
passed and soon the rockets and bursting 
bombs began to play about the monument, 
while search-lights from various points made 
northern lights in the southern sky. Like 
fairy wraiths they made the flags gleam in the 
darkness and the monument to point a ghostly 
finger to the stars. Then camea grand illu- 
mination on the avenue, while from thousands 
of houses beams of light from uncurtained 
windows sent out a welcome to the new ad- 
ministration. The many thousands of people 
who crowded the ballroom bade it a personal 
welcome. Mrs. McKinley was heroic enough 
to be there, and huadreds of gentlemen were 
equally heroic in making a human cable ef 
themselves to protect the presidential party 
from the crush as they walked across the 
room. She has a sweet and delicate face and 
carries herself with dignity. No wines were 
placed upon their table at supper. The whole 
day was one long succession of inspiring and 
beautiful events, a happy omen for the change 
that a long-suffering people hope will bring 
prosperity to this beloved country. 


Y. P.8. 0. B. 


PRAYER MEETING 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 21-27. How Our Bodies Infiu- 
ence Oar Souls (a Temperance Topic). 

Our bodies have their rights. The monks 
of old thought differently. They believed 
the spiritual life could be carried on better if 
the claims of the physical man were ignored. 
They thought they could bring him into sub- 
mission by fasting and vigils We are not in 
danger of falling into their precise mistake, 
but we, too, in the prosecution of a lofty pur- 
pose, in the effort to grasp spiritual things, 
even in the whole-souled endeavor to do 
Christian work, may forget that our bodies 
have their rights. If we fail to give them a 
proper amount of sleep and exercise, if we 
have no idea what foods are best for us, if 
we allow for no real vacation in our year of 
labor, we shall reap the bitter fruits of such 
error both in our bcdies and in our souls. 
Fagged and nerveless, we shall be without 
the power to take hold of things unseen, with- 
out the needed equipment with which to 
serve our Master day by day. Christ chose 
not invalids but strong, healthy and, we may 
surmise, athletic men, to be his disciples. 

On the other hand, there are limits to the 
rights which our bodies possess. Their appe- 
tites and passions are to be held in leash. 
They cannot always have the thing they 
crave. They are to be “kept under.’’ Mod- 
ern gymnasiums, with their varied appliances 
for developing every muscle, are established 
on the principle that the body is to be the 
servent of the mind that tenants it. It is to 
be developed, toughened, made symmetrical. 
This is in the interests not merely of a splen- 
did outward man, but of a vigorous, whole- 
some moral and spiritual life. But such an 
aim requires the overcoming of laziness and 
inertia. Animals, in which the impulses of 
the body have free sway, may attain strength 
and agility, but they know nothing of that 
systematic, purposeful exercise which, adopted 
by a human being, counts for se much. 

The true relation of body and soul, then, is 
reciprocal, each recognizing the other, but 
the soul dominating. Any one who wants to 
be in spiritual health and to serve Christ will 
care for his body, and it will repay such care 
by making him so much the more effective. 
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Dr. McKenzie at Tremont Temple 

It is due largely to the persuasion of Mr. 
Moody that Dr. Alexander McKenzie has con- 
sented to speak on Monday noons during 
March at Tremont Temple. The evangelist, 
anxious to conserve and extend the results of 
his two months’ campaign, felt it desirable to 
continue, with some degree of regularity, the 
great central mass meetings and chose Dr. 
McKenzie as their leader. 

The audience last Monday noon filled the 
floor and first balconies and was quite similar 
in its make-up to those who have of late been 
drawn to the same auditorium by the desire to 
hear Mr. Moody ‘or Mr. Murphy. There was 
a good sprinkling of ministers in the body of 
the house, as well as on the platform, and 
men here and there wearing the blue ribbon 
showed that the recent Murphy movement 
has by no means spent itself. Henry M. 
Moore presided and fervent prayers were 
offered by Drs. Plumb and Bates. The choir 
which has been singing at the Moody meet- 
imgs was present in considerable numbers, 
the Moody quartet sang and a solo was ren- 
dered by a young woman whose conversion at 
the Moody meetings three weeks ago has led 
her to abandon her preparation for the stage. 

Dr. McKenzie’s sermon from the text, ‘‘ Sil- 
ver and gold have I none but what I have 
that give I thee,’’ was directed to the average 
hearer, though there were not a few injutc- 
tions in it apparently designed for his brother 
ministers, as when he told them that there 
was something better for them to do than to 
discuss things, or as when he said he had no 
leisure to preach his ignorance, or, again, as 
when he leaned over the desk and asked a 
row of clerics before him if yesterday they 
preached their doubts or their faith. 

But the bulk of his sermon was a straight, 
ferceful appeal to all his hearers to use what 
they have, to do what they can. We waste 
from a third to half of our time bemoaning 
what we haven’t got. Never think of your 
poverty or your ignorance. Silver and gold 
are all right in their places. They build our 
churches and send out our missionaries, but 
@ man has to be independent of wealth in 
order to use it properly, and there is a limit 
to what wealth can accomplish. This posi- 
tive principle of action should govern our 
conduct. Life, for instance, is too short for 
an amusement about which nothing better 
can be said than that there is no harm in it. 
The times demand men of action, courage, 
convictions. The airis thick with negations. 
The speaker had naught but sympathy with 
scholarship, and cherished no fears regarding 
its discoveries, but the things already known 
seemed of greater practical consequence to 
him. We do not know all about the atone- 
ment or the incarnation. Paul never under- 
took to explain the Trinity, but we do know 
that God is, that he is our Father, that he 
loves us, that he has written a letter to us, 
that he has spoken te us by his Son. 


Young Women’s Christian Work 

The close of thirty-one years of the Boston 
Y. W. C. A. was observed last week at the 
Berkeley Street home. Mrs. H. F. Durant, 
the president, was in the chair. The annual 
report of the directors dwelt chiefly upon the 
timely assistance given through the Travelers’ 
Aid Society to young women newly arrived in 
the city. [t showed that in the year past 
1,658 girls, 142 of whom were friendless, were 
thus directly aided, and that with this pur- 
pose in view 446 steamers had been met at the 
docks. 

At the two houses of the association on 
Berkeley and Warrenton Streets, 1,666 board- 
ers were received, 232 of whom remained per- 
manently. Atthe former piuce a social center 
for the locality is maintained, and excellent 
results have been secured in the Durant gym- 
nasium, the instruction classes and the em- 
ployment department. In all 4,674 situations 
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were filled through the agency of the associa- 
tion. The receipts of last year were $11,662, 
not including a balance of $2,824 from 1895. 
Expenses were $9,589. 

Rev. Dr. W. T. Perrin made the anniversary 
address, paying a tribute to the efficient lead- 
ership which the association has had for 
three decades. The president, Mrs. Durant, 
was re-elected. 


Dr. Gordon’s First Lenten Lecture 

Every other year the Old South Church ob- 
serves the Lenten season by a special Sunday 
evening course, in which prominent ministers 
and educators participate. In the alternate 
years no outside talent is employed, but the 
pastor gives a series of connected discourses. 
This is the year for one of Dr. Gordon’s 
eourses, and it was successfully inaugurated 
last Sunday bef>re a large congregation. His 
general theme is Messages from the Cross, 
and each of the seven last words of Jesus 
will be made the subject of a sermon. The 
words “I thirst’’ were treated last Sunday, 
from which this theme was developed, The 
Cry of Humanity. He said that the dignity 
of man is measured by his wants. They are 
the source of the advances in art, science and 
philosophy. The highest and greatest of all 
the demands of humanity is for religion. The 
passion for righteousness is essential to hu- 
man pature. Unless a man possesses it he is 
not truly human. : 


Again the Ministers’ Meeting 

The regular meetings of the Boston minis- 
ters, discontinued during Mr. Moody’s pres- 
ence in Boston, were resumed last Monday 
and a large and attentive audience gathered 
to listen to the paper by Rev. Daniel Evans, 
prepared and read at the last Commencement 
at Bangor Seminary, on The Changes in The- 
ology which Necessitate a Broader and Deeper 
Work of the Church. Mr. Evans spoke of the 
new theism, which no longer thinks of God 
as separate from his works, but recognizes 
his immanence and feels that his works 
express the harmony of bis character and 
that he is realizing his thought and purpose 
in the world by a gradual and organic evolu- 
tion. 

There is a change in our thought of revela- 
tion and the Bible. Written by unscientific 
men in an unscientific age and for purposes 
other than science, it is not the place in which 
to seek scientific information. We now make 
a distinction between the ‘‘ Word of God” 
and the Bible and are coming to feel how un- 
fortunate is the word infallible as applied to 
the Bible and to believe that the evidence of 
inspiration is in the message of the one in- 
spired. There have been changes in our 
thought of Christ. The desire to know him, 
historically, apart from the visions of the 
prophets and the accounts of the apostles, is 
evidenced by the sales of the many lives of 
Christ, and by the popularity of many pic- 
tures of events in his life. 

The work of the church, in view of this 
larger conception of salvation, must be ethical 
as well as religious. The whole of a man’s 
life must be saved and the division into things 
sacred and things secular must not be allowed. 
It must include the helping of men intellectu- 
ally. People are reading in magazines and 
newspapers of the results of philosophical 
and scientific research, and they are asking 
crude but sincere questions as to the bearing 
of these new truths upon their religion. The 
work of the church in society must be deeper 
still. Outside there is a famine for the word 
of God, and while it is easier to work with the 
hands than it is to pray with a soul, yet prayer 
is the better thing and only is powerful to 
cast out demons. Men need now the eye to 
see Christ, rather than a scaling ladder to 
bring him down. Christ has been, and is, the 
root of all the good the church has accom- 
plished down to the present time. 


Help fer the Submerged Classes 

For six years the Union Rescue Mission has 
waged its “fight against sin, misery and 
want,” and observing the close of its success- 
ful campaign held an anniversary meeting 
recently in the Bromfield Street Church. A 
good attendance showed the public interest 
in the work, and the presence of a large pro- 
portion of men, many of whom appeared to 
be of the class who are touched by the mis- 
sion workers, and the presence and words of 
the superintendent, W. H. West, and of a 
number who had been aided by the mission 
to make a permanent new start, carried a tell- 
ing suggestion of its value. 

These six years of rescue among ship- 
wrecked beings have been eventful. For the 
lone, dissipated and discouraged men and 
women who walk the city streets meetings 
have been held at the rooms on Kneeland 
Street every night in the year, save in July 
and August, when a tent is used. The audi- 
ences have been large, and attractive serv- 
ices are the rule. At these 2 000 meetings the 
general attendance would probably aggregate 
over 150,000 persons, a total which doubtless 
includes tens of thousands of “lost” and 
“fallen” single individuals. Nearly 7,000 re- 
quests for prayers have come from as many 
persons, and many of these have professed 
conversion. The unemployed and homeless 
who have been sheltered at the mission dur- 
ing this period number over 100,000. Also as 
many meals have been given, and the days’ 
work given to needy men amounts to over 
sixty years’ time. 

The past year closed with some financial 
embarrassment, showing receipts ef $5,667 
and expenses of $5,719. A few other items 
increase the indebtedness to $1,100. While 
80 many have been helped, however, on com- 
paratively little money, it is not the time to 
lessen the regular work, and a maxim of the 
mission, peculiarly its own, is just now brought 
specially to the attention of interested work- 
ers and givers—' Doubly welcome if quickly 
done.”’ 

New features added to the work in 18% are 
an industrial department opened in Cam- 
bridge, and a free supper given orce a week 
at the mission and provided thus far by the 
Broadway Baptist Church of Cambridge. It 
is a truth realized by the workers of the res- 
cue mission and impressed on all workers for 
Christ that these masses who cry for help are 
not all born in the slums. 


Inaugural Patriotism 

Inspired by the loyal thought of Governor 
Wolcott in a proclamation issued previous to 
the day of President McKinley’s induction 
into oftice, the public schools held a general 
observance which tended tewar. the implant- 
ing of a genuine sentiment of patriotism. 
Principals and teachers led off with remarks 
or short addresses, special appropriate music 
formed an important part of the programs, 
and papers prepared for the occasion or selec- 
tions rendered by the pupils instilled into 
their young minds, through personal partici- 
pation in the great day, a suggestion of indi- 
vidual citizenship in a free nation. Portraits 
of great men exhibited and sketches of their 
lives were features which added instruction 
to the exercises. 

In the Old South Meeting House Governor 
Wolcott presided at a unique service, which 
also commemorated the centennial anniver- 
sary of the inauguration of John Adama, 
Massachusett’s first gift to the presidential 
chair. A number of patriotic secieties were 
represented and besides the pupils from other 
schools the highest two classes in the Bos- 
ton Latin School sat in a conspicuous place, 
according to old-time custom. Delegates from 
the legislature were also present. The ad- 


dresses were by Governor Wolcott, Speaker 
J. L. Bates, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Dr. Wil- 
liam Everett and Senator Roe. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at LA 

BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, adjourned an- 
nual meeting, Bromfield Street Church, March 15, 
10 A.M. Subject, Aggressiveness for Christ. 

EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIATION OF NEW_ENGLAND, 
conference in Roger ae s Church, P rovidence, 





March 8-l4. Speakers v. Messrs. Smith Baker, D. D., 
W. N. Brodbeck, Ale x: a r Blackburn and J. A. Me 
Elwain. 

MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION, March meeting, 
Ayer, March 16, 1 P.M. 


Benevolent Societies 


THECONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rey. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev, Kdwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomaAn’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, wren 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con. 
tributions solicited. Miss AnnieC, Bridgman,Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H.W iggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing avd Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MIS8IONS, Room | and 2, Con- 
ager House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
ge listic and edue ational, at the South and in the West 
among the (ndians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 
Cleveland office, Y. M.C, A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and paraoneee Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
PD. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocIETY (Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission).—Aids four 
hundred studevts for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congre- 
gational House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for nee work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretar Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational hie: Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur @. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. K. B. 
Paimer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston, 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from eac ‘he hurch one 

splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
ms so invites generous individual gifts. Forfullerinfor- 
mation see Minutes of National ¢ wane, 1492, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ”’ (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Reliet, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Maseachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services toc hurches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 
tions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading rocm, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day ard evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome 
Daily prayer meeting, Il A.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
gregational House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 
bags, reading, ete., to Capt. S. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Be quests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of , to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 

poses of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 

». D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 





PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

The East cannot afford to be slow in its 
movements for stricter enforcement of Sun- 
day observance. The Western tide of disre- 
gard for the Lord’s Day has touched Cleveland 
through the- Baseball Club’s announcement 
for the first time of a schedule of games which 
include Sundays. The invasion of new terri- 
tory by this plan should make defense in the 
East more active. We hope the ministers’ 
efforts will be irresistible. 

Commenting upon the noble contributions 
of a Ladies’ Society in a small New England 
country parish toward a new meeting house 
a correspondent writes, enthusiastically: 
‘‘What may not a band of resolute women 
accomplish!’”” The many churches which 
have felt such a force will second the senti- 


ment. 

The conversion of parents is peculiarly 
hopeful, since it usually means a family for 
Christ, the extent of whose influence is im- 
The Iowa converts who begin 


measurable, 
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their Christian life by consecrating their chil- 
dren in baptism are laying good foundations. 

What work is so unifying as that of winning 
souls? Su:cess, then, to all pastors who, like 
the one referred to in North Dakota, join with 
neighboring ministers in revival services, in- 
stead of importing an evangelist. 

Together with the many cheering reports 
arriving fresh for the new Year-Book come 
some discouraging items. There are fewer of 
the latter, but such indications should not 
pass without teaching lessons. 

A novel and healthful method of collecting 
benevolences is being tried in Nebraska. 
From the same State comes a suggesticn for 
arranging mothers’ meetings in various sec- 
tions of a field. 

Probably our Welsh churches will suffer 
more and more from such conditions as con- 
front one in Wisconsin, but the remedy 
could be simply stated and should be applied. 

Au appropriate service in a new Worcester 
edifice was calculated to carry peculiar sug- 
gestions to the invited worshipers. 

United efforts like those in Fall River, 
Mass., could hardly fail to attain large re. 
sults, 

Christian Endeavor work in Rhode Island 
looks to Providence chiefly for its leadership. 
Of Special Note 

Large benefactions for the worthy poor in 
Connecticut towns. 

Reward of effective firemen’s service in a 
Connecticut city. 

Fellowship among certain Maine churches 
which pays. 

Practical Lenten topics in a New York city 
church. 

An idea in Michigan for the midweek meet- 
ing. 

Special meetings for children in Nebraska. 


OUR OPPORTUNITY IN WYOTSIING 

Wyoming is half as large again as all New 
England. It bas an area equal to Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Delaware combined. 
It is great in its plains and snow-capped 
mountains, bountiful in its :treams, in its 
wealth of gold, silver, lead, tin, asbestos, 
mica, graphite, kaolin, fire-clay, salt and in- 
exhaustible quantities of marble ard precious 
stones, petroleum, iron, soda and coal. Its 
upland plains fully meet the descriptions 
in Fenimore Cooper’s The Prairie, and its 
mineral springs and wonderful parks are the 
admiration of tourists of the world. Its 2,000,- 
000 cattle and 1,000,000 sheep, with horses and 
mules, present an enormous industry. 

Its hope, agriculturally speaking, lies in 
the fact that it need not depend upon natural 
rainfall, light at the foot of the Reckies, but 
may bring the soft snow water from the 
mountains, and by well-planned systems of 
irrigation put much of the sage brush and 
prairie country into a fine state of cultivation. 
The land is very prcductive when thoroughly 
watered. The northern portion of the State 
already contains several quite complete sys- 
tems, and along many of the mountain streams 
there are neighborhoods of settlers who irri- 
gate the land in their vicinity. The latter is 
true in the Big Horn Basin, which has also 
the prospect of a large system down through 
its central part. East of the Laramie Moun- 
tains the Wyoming Development Co. controls 
a fine level tract of about 120,000 acres, with 
complete irrigation facilities for the success- 
ful growing of crops on about 60,000 acres. 
The water is brought from the Laramie River 
through a tunnel three-fifths of a mile long, 
cut through the solid rock, and by three im- 
mense canals, one thirty-two miles long. It 
is estimated that of the State’s area 15,000,000 
acres are covered with timber. Settlement 
and purchase of these lands are but fairly 
opened. 

In the northern part of the State, in the 
central east and at the scuth a few mission- 
ary stakes have been set, and with heroic ef- 
fort the corner stones are being put into place 
by faithful pastors and workers. All these, 
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with tbe struggling missionary academy, 
need not less, but more, parental care. It 
may seem a burden today; tomorrow it will 
be looked back upon as a privilege. It is no 
less a duty today to enter and care for the 
large unoccupied fields in this great frontier 
region. A Western State presenting the rare 
feature of a majority of its population native 
born of native parents presents a field of un- 
usual opportunity. The Big Horn Basin, at 
least 100x150 miles in extent, has, so far as I 
can learn, but one missionary. The whole 
central portion of the State is in a similar 
condition. There are neighborhoods twenty 
to fifty miles from trading points without a. 
missionary to visit them regularly. 

From a Sunday school planted by the C.S.S. 
and P.S.three years ago a church of forty 
members has developed, with a commodious 
house of worship, a parsonage, auxiliary soci- 
eties and two out-station schcols. Another, 
conducted solely by a Christian mother, has 
now a membership of eighty. More Sunday 
schools planted in Wyoming this year will 
mean more churches there ten years hence. 
He that hath eyes to see the opportunity and 
a heart to invest his substance in laying 
Christian foundations in this region will reap 
a hundred-fold in satisfaction as he watches 
its magnificent development. Cc. M. D 


MR. MOODY IN CINCINNATI 


The first meeting last week was, on the 
whole, hopeful. It had been announced that 
the service would be held Wednesday night, 
but Mr. Moody sent on word that he would 
arrive for an afternoon meeting. Fully 3.600 
persons gathered. 

The subject was Prayer, and there was 
much of it. Mr. Moody said that a large 
audience in Boston had promised to pray for 
Cincinnati, that two audiences in New York 
city had promised the same, and that when in 
Philadelphia he had asked of a great audience 
who would remember Cincinnati in prayer 
the whole body of people sprang to their feet. 
So that, as he said, it is doubtless true that 
never before in its history have so many ear- 
nest souls been praying for this city. 

There has been almost no machinery. Ten 
days before his coming Mr. Moody sent ona 
few advarce plans. His chief thought was 
‘sing and pray.” The burden of his first note 
here was, ‘‘ Get right.’’ This well-worn phrase 
seemed to be the very voice of God, and as he ut- 
tered it again and again hundreds of upturned, 
eager faces grew more and more serious until 
the same old story, told with new power, 
touched every heart. Many at this first meet- 
ing expressed a desire to be prayed for. Pro- 
fessor Towner had achorus of about 1,000 at 
the evening service. Rev. R. A. Torrey of 
Chicago will aid in the work, and conducted 
the first after meeting. There will be four 
meetings every day until the close, March 23. 

A. 


BUILT ON THE ASHES 


The new First Church edifice in Auburn, Mass,, 
replacing that destroyed by fire, was dedicated 
March 2 before a large gathering in which the sur- 
rounding towns were well represented. Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Lewis preached the dedicatory sermon 
on the theme, The Useful and the Beautiful. After 
the dedication covenant by pastor and people, Rev. 
G. A. Putnam offered the prayer. The church was 
organized in 1776, before the existence of the local 
government, The first pastor was Rev. Isaac Bay- 
ley. The present pastor is Rev.C. M. Pierce, who 
has labored here since 1890. Twenty-three members 
organized the church. The present membership is 
122. The oldest living member, Mrs. Clarissa Mer- 
riam, gave a handsome pulpit Bible, while Deacon 
Stephen Sibley, who has been a member of the 
church for 75 years and deacon since 1859, presented 
the pulpit bymn-book. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 
Through the kindness of several friends of the 
author the Senior Class has been presented with 
the autobiography of Rev. C. G. Finney.—~—The 
Juniors have just begun a course in the theory cf 
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ethics under Professor Be:kwith.—The Seniors 
finished their work in pastoral theology with a 
written examination, March 5.—Professor Sewall 
will have the class four hours per week in sociology 
for the present. 
a Yale 

Last week phases of institutional work in New 
York city were presented to the Senior Class in 
sociology by those who had made special investi- 
gations.——The Leonard Bacon Club debated Re- 
solved, That the Modern Type of Belles-lettres Lit- 
erature Is Harmful in Influence. W.C. Ferris has 
been elected president and F, C. MacClave secre- 
tary.——C. 8. Macfarland of the Senior Class has 
been selected on the Yale University team to debate 
with Harvard, March 26, at Cambridge.——Special 
lectures last week were by Professor Hoppin on 
Olympia and Prof. D. C. Eaton on Egypt.——Dr. 
G. A. Reisner of Harvard has just lectured before 
the Semitic Club on The Political and Social Life 
of Babylon.—Professor Brastow is lecturing be- 
fore the Senior Class in homiletics on Christian 
Worship.—Arthur Hodges was class preacher re- 
cently. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


IND.—Northeast Association met with Angola 
Churcb, March 2-4. By yote the name was changed 
to Fort Wayne Association. It was the annual 
meeting and full reports were made by all the 
churches but two. Sec. A. M. Wight of the Y. M. 
C, A. gave a telling address on Men and Boys. 
Other themes were: Restoration of Power, Revival 
Methods, The Brotherhood in the Church, The In- 
fluence of the Christian Home, The Modern Sunday 
School and Church Extension in the Ohio Valley. 
The fellowship meeting was solemn and uplifting. 
The final session was given to Superintendent Cur- 
tis, who spoke on The Apostolic Missionary, and 
Rey. N. H. Whittlesey on Aged Ministers, 


CLUBS 

MaAss.—The March meeting of the Essex Club last 
Monday night at the Central Church in Salem bad 
as the subject The Value of Music in Spiritual De- 
velopment. Rev. W. A. Bartlett of Lowell gave the 
address and thereafter conducted a drill in congre- 
gational singing. Solos were sung by Mr. W. W. 
Walker of Boston. 


NBW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 351 ) 

JAMAICA PLAIN.—Boy/ston. The annual reports 
showed total receipts for last year to be $6,949 and 
expenses $6854. The henevolences amounted to 
$775, the largest of any one year in the history of 
the church. Eighteen new members were added, 
eight on confession. The 8. 8. and C. E. depart- 
ments were reported in good condition. Twenty- 
one reports were given. 

Massachusetts 

BROOKLINE.— //arvard. During the season of 
Lent the Friday evening meeting is changed from 
its usual form, and sermons suited to the season 
are preached, Drs. Gorden, Herrick, McKenzie, 
Davis and Plumb exchanging services with Dr. 
Thomas, 

NEwtTon.—Eliot. A large class has been formed of 
business men not already in the Sunday schoo! who 
meet during the Sunday school hour for the dis- 
cussion of questions as to the application of Chris- 
tian principles to many modern problems. Promi- 
nent clergymen and others have addressed them. 

WELLESLEY HILLs.—VFirst celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of its foundation Feb. 24. The mem- 
bers and guests had a bountiful supper, after which 
interesting letters were read from original mem- 
bers and former pastors. At the close of the fes- 
tivities the church adjourned to the audience-room, 
where were heard an interesting historical address 
by the pastor, Rev. P. T. Farwell, a greeting from 
the mother church at Wellesley, by Rev. E. A. Ben- 
ner, reminiscen’es of Rev. Jonathan Edwards, a 
former pastor, by Rev. A. B. Vorae, and remarks by 
Rev. Dr. D, L. Furber. 

PEABODY.—South. The benevolent contributions 
of the church, including all its organizations, for 
the past year amounted to $2,516, of which nearly 
$800 were for foreign and about $700 for home 
missions 

MANCHESTER has had a religious awakening such 
as has not been known in the town for two genera- 
tions. Of the accessions received to membership 
last Sunday, 65 in all, most of them were on confes- 
sion, and many were heads of families. 

BEVERLY.—Dane Street has closed the first year’s 
trial of the free pew system with a balance in the 
treasury, the first in years. In celebrating the 
event ata parish social the supper was served by 
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the men to 600 persons. A generous increase in the 
salary of the pastor, Rev. F..J. Van Horn, has been 
voted. Needed improvements have been made in 
the property, including sidewalks, water moter for 
the organ and refurnishing of the pastor’s study. 
The church is harmonious and happy and the spirit- 
ual interest is constant. 

HAVERHILL.— West. At the reunion the reports 
showed a fairly prosperous year. Benevolences 
amounted to $387. A fine piano, secured through 
the efforts of the young people, was presented to 
the church. Nearly 100 of the 144 members re- 
sponded at the roll-call. Of the 93 persons received 
to church membership during the present pastor- 
ate of 16 years only one has died. Rev. J.N. Lowell 
is pastor. 

MIDDLEBORO.—First. A revival is in progress, 
promoted by the labors of Rev. R. 8. Underwood, 
the evangelist, who assisted, Feb. 17-28, in daily 
meetings of unusual power. 

ATTLEBORO —Second, At the unanimous request 
of his people, Rev. E. L House has declined his call 
to Somerville. When Mr. House announced his de- 
cision the large congregation broke into enthusi- 
astic applause. The church has promptly voted a 
substantial increase of salary. 


NorTH ATTLEBORO.—Trinity feela that it has 
secured the right man in Rev. C. A. Ratcliffe. He 
is a strong thinker, and is making an excellent im- 
pression upon the community. 

FALL RIVER.—Last week Sunday the Congrega- 
tional churches raised $479 for the work of Miss 
Seymour, a missionary of the A. B.C. F. M. among 
the Armenians of Harpoot, Turkey. Collections 
were also taken the same day among nearly all the 
Protestant churches of the city for the relief of the 
orphans of the slaughtered Armenians. One man 
offered to give $1 extra for every $3 collected. The 
total sum will be fully $2,000. 

CLInTON.— First reports for last year additions of 
39, on confession, 24; present membership, 480; 
Sunday school members, 650; C. E. members, 206; 
amount raised for all purposes, $11,366, of which 
$2,010 were for benevolence, and $5,062 for the new 
building fund. Rev. W. W. Jordan is pastor. 

GRAFTON.— Union. The present membership, 109, 
is an increase of 11 over last year, and shows an en- 
couraging gain among the men. The expenditures 
were $3,737. The Ladies’ Society raised $205 at their 
annual fair. In the past two years this society has 
contributed $1,000 toward the new building. The 
new bell has been received and paid for. The Sun- 
day evening services of the Men’s League have 
been of wore than ordinary interest, and the attend- 
ance the largest in the history of the league. Con- 
siderable religious interest has been manifested in 
special meetings with good results. The pastorate 
of Rev. David Howie has been prosperous. 


WORCESTER.— Old South, Dr. C.C. Hall of Brook- 
lyn, president elect of Union Seminary, addressed 
an audience tbat filled the church Feb. 22. The 
lecture was under the auspices of the Men’s Union 
and the theme Civic Righteousness.——/Yark. The 
annual supper and roll-call was held Feb. 24. The 
total membership is 228, of whom 102 responded, 
About $1,200 were raised for church expenses. Rev, 
I. L Willcox is pastor.— Bolton Hallof New York 
city addressed the Ministerial League lately on the 
single tax theory.— Union held a unique evening 
service Feb. 28 for all the laborers who had worked 
on the new edifice. Printed invitations were sent 
to all who could be reached, about 500 in number, 
and the others of an equal number were invited 
through the press. The congregation filled the 
house and represented varied crafts, nationalities 
and faiths. The pastor, Rev. Dr. J. E. Tuttle, 
preached on Temple Building. A brief after meet- 
ing followed the service with the central thought, 
How am I building? ——The late Rev. H. T. Cheever 
left $500 each to the National Temperance Society, 
the National Christian Association and Welcome 
Mission of this city, and $500 to Bowdoin as a fund 
whose income shall be given to students pledging 
to abstain from the use of tobacco and strong drink. 
Books and pamphlets are also left to Bowdoin and 
Bangor Seminary. 

AYER.—The program as announced for the Min- 
isters’ Union of this vicinity included as speaker 
and subject Rabbi Fleischer of Boston on The Jew. 
The meeting was held March 2 and opened the 
third year of this organization, whose object is a 
broad fellowship of ministers of all denominations. 


SPRINGFIELD.—North, The recent fair of the 
ladies was a financial and social success. It hap- 
p3ned that Rev. F. B. Makepeace’s birthday oc- 
curred the same day,and he was presented witha 
handsome revolving oak bookcase ——S?/. John’s 
has had a notable revival. During the recent ill- 
ness of Rev. J. W. To!liver, the pastor, the members 
began a series of extra meetings for prayer. Much 
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interest was aroused and after the pastor resumed 
his work the services were continued. The result 
has been over 25 conversions and nearly all these 
persons will unite with the chursh.—First. The 
last social given by the ladies of the church was in 
the form of a reception and members of the church 
and congregation were especially invited. Rev 
and Mrs. F. L. Goodspeed and Mr. and Mrs. M.A. 
Dixon received, assisted by the members of the 
parish committee and their wives. Special music 
was furnished. To aid the pastor it has been found 
necessary to engage an assistant, Rev. Arthur Tit- 
comb, for six months, Thirty-six persons were re- 
ceived to membership last Sunday, eight on con- 
fession. Tae evening services are largely musical, 
Last Sunday the Philharmonic String Quartet as- 
sisted.——South. Rev. Dr. P.S. Moxom is forming 
a class in preparation for church membership and 
the communion, meetings to be held on four suc- 
cessive Fridays.—/ark. Rev. A. E. Cross has be- 
gun a series of Sunday evening sermons on Short 
Talks on Great Books. The first to be considered 
was How Christ Came to Church, by Dr. A. J. Gor- 
don. A cornetist has been secured to assist regu- 
larly at the evening services. 
Maine 

SouTH PoRTLAND.—Bethany acknowledges with 
gratitude the sum of about $1,300 from the churches 
and friends of the conference in aid of its new 
building. There are full congregations and the 
Sunday morning prayer meeting sometimes has an 
attendance of more than 100. Fifteen conversions 
have been recorded since the new year began, and 
the Sunday school has increased. 

WATERFORD.— First. Rev. C. P. Cleaves, the pas- 
tor, exerts his influence over the young men of the 
town by acting as physical instructor of a newly or- 
ganized athletic association, whose object is to de- 
velop men bodily and secially. The town encour 
ages the idea by giving free use of the to wn hall. 

HOLDEN.—Miss Washburn’s work meets with ac- 
ceptance and a revival interest. A number of hope- 
ful conversions have resulted. The C. E. Society 
has largely increased, Nearly 100 copies of Congre- 
gational Work have been placed in families. 

GARDINER.—First recently gave a reception to 
the pastor, Rev. J. L. Quimby, and his wife, the oc- 
casion being the fifth anniversary of the pastorate. 
A steady growth in all the departments has been 
noted during this pastorate. 

FARMINGTON began the new year hopefully and 
voted to increase the pastor’s salary. The Sunday 
school is large and the C. E, Society is doing ex- 
cellent work in outlying districts. 

DEDHAM.—Good work is being done by Miss 
Washburn and Mrs Gray, especially in the school- 
house meetings in various districts, where several 
persons have decided for Christ. 

Secretary D. P. Hatch and Rev. C, L. Parker of 
Ashland are making a tour of the State presenting 
the missionary cause. They will speak at 15 points 
from Biddeford to Bangor.—Rev.C. E, Harwood 
of Cranberry Isles has been obliged to takea few 
weeks rest after a period of intense work.——A 
good degree of interest has been developed since 
the beginning of the new year in Gorham and in 
the Warren Church, Westbrook, by union meetings 
with the Methodists. 

New Hampshire 

RixDGE.—Not only the church but the entire com- 
munity has sustained a great loss in the recent 
death of Deacon 0. D, Converse. He was a man of 
earnest Christian spirit, one of the leading mem- 
bers of the prayer meeting and Sunday school, and 
many years a deacon. He also had been honored 
with all the important offices in the gift of the 
town. 

PORTSMOUTH —The pastor, Rev. L. H. Thayer, has 
arranged a series of discourses for Sunday evenings 
till Easter bearing on A Religious Life, and includ- 
ing the topics: Conversion, Growth in the Religious 
Life, Discipline of the Body, Of the Mind, Of the 
Heart, Of the Conscience, Of the Will, Discipline of 
the Devout Spirit and Life. 

FRANCESTOWN is bereaved in the death of three 
of its oldest members, W. R. Sawyer, aged 90, his 
wife aged 83, after a married life of 61 years, and 
Miss Mary Pattee, along time Sunday school teacher, 
aged 79. These deaths were the occasion of an ap- 
propriate memorial service, Feb. 28. 

CROYDEN.—The 75th birthday of Deacon George 
W. Dunbar was recently celebrated happily with 
appropriate festivities, including two original 
poems, one an ingenious acrostic by a daughter of 
the pastor. 

PLyMouTH.--During last year nine were received 
to the church, five on confession, making a total ef 
145, Benevolent contributions were $523. The Sun- 
day school average attendance is 188. 
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BERLIN.— Rev. J. A. Hainer’s assistance has 
greatly promoted spiritual interest. His work has 
been thorough and earnest and many have ex- 
pressed a desire to be Christians. 

Vermont 

BERLIN.—First had an eventful day Feb. 24. In 
the morning a council examined the candidate, Mr. 
J.J. Goodacre, for ordination, and in the afternoon 
the house was filled to witness the impressive serv- 
ice of ordination and installation, The sermon was 
by Rev. 8. M. Jackson, D.D. In the evening the old 
meeting house, which has been repaired at an ex- 
pense of $2,200, was rededicated free of debt. Rev. 
W. 8. Hazen, D.D., preached a vigorous sermon, 
which was listened to with marked attention. The 
pastor has supplied here two years. The church is 
one of the oldest in the State and celebrates its 
100th anniversary next year. 

RUTLAND has just issued its annual report in a 
neat pamphlet of 50 pages, which contains exterior 
and interior cuts of the church. There were 20 ad- 
ditions on confession and 27 by letter, and a net 
gain of 19. The total membership is over 780 and 
the total benevolences were $3,171. The parish ex- 
penses were $6,011. The numerous societies of the 
church are ina flourishing condition. Kev. G. W. 
Phillips, D. D., is pastor. 

Returns for the new Year-Book show a net gain 
in church membership of 285. Additions on con- 
fession have been 764, by letter 477, total 1,241. Re 
movals by death 372, by letter 395, by discipline and 
roll revision 180, total 956. A loss of 421 appears in 
8.8. membership, and a logs of 371 in C. E. enroll- 
ment. TheS. 8S. membership is now less than the 
membership in the churches, the former being 21,- 
748, the latter 21,817. Benevolent contributions 
were $55,670, a decrease of $3,027, and home ex- 
penditures $212,074, an increase of $10,851. Three 
new churches were added to the roll, making 206. 
None have been dropped for the past six years. 


Rhode Island 

PROVIDENCE —Seneficent. The two days’ Scot- 
tish festival recently held was successful in interest 
and income. Scotch music, dallads, costumes and 
decorations were happily combined. The Chinese 
8.8. scholars, 70 or more, gave a reception to their 
40 teachers and friends, about 200 in all, last week. 
The orchestral music, decorations and presents 
were Chinese. An appetizing spread was also fur- 
nished by the pupils.—Plymouth. Rev. S. H. 
Weodrow was recently elected president of the 
State C. E. Union for the year, Harold Capron of 
Pilgrim Church as vice-president and Rev. E. T. 
Root of Elmwood Temple is president of the Provi- 
dence Union. Our churches are this year respon- 
sible for some strong work in Endeavor lines.—— 
Union. The League of Men has been giving a 
series of popular entertainments in the chapel 
this winter. Its lyceum committee has arranged 
regular debates, with public evenings from time to 
time.——/ilgrim, The Men's Club has a monthly 
supper and social evening. Professor Manatt of 
Brown University, formerly consul at Athens, ad- 
dressed the club’s last meeting on The Turkish 
Question, as affected by Cretan affairs. 

PAWrucKET —Weeden Street is rejoicing in the 
possession of its house of worship, through the 
generous gift of a deed from the Lorraine Manu- 
facturing Co., which has been a good friend to the 
church for years, 

Connecticut 

HaRTFORD.—The will of Anson Chappell has re- 
cently been admitted to probate, and contains these 
public bequests: To the C.H. M.S. andthe A.M. A., 
$6,000 each, and to Washburn College and Hampton 
Inagtitute $3,000 each. After a number of personal 
bequests the remainder of the estate is left to the 
A.M, A.—VFourth had a total of 414 pledges last 
year, providing $4,965, of which $1,600 are yet to be 
paid.—/J’earl Street has lost one of its original 
members in the death of Deacon Nelson Hollister 
at the age of 87 years. 

SaLisBpury, Rev. J. C. Goddard, pastor, reports a 
membership of 213, there being 17 accessions last 
year, all but two on confession. The receipts were 
$5,257, of which $1,651 went for missions. The Sun- 
day schvol has an average attendance of 269. Two 
Christian brotherhood bands have been organized 
during the year, one in this town and one in Lake- 
vilie, and both are flourishing. 


PLAINVILLE.—The sustaining of the Strong will 
in the Superior Court according toa recent decision 
is received with much satisfaction. By it $75,000 
were left in trust, the income of which is to be dis- 
tributed among the worthy poor of the town, under 
the direction of the selectmen and the ministers of 
the Congregational, Methodist and Baptist churches 

SiMsBURY.—The Weatogue chapel and school- 
house was entirely burned lately. It was originally 
erected on the common for a schoolhouse. A sec- 
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ond story added later was finished for a chapel, 
which had recently undergone $800 worth of im- 
provements. The building was valued at $2,000 and 
was insured for half that anount. 


NEw FAIRFIELD.—Rev. W. F. Berger has been 
conducting revival services such as the town has 
not had before for almost a generation. Only the 
oldest inhabitants remember when the house was 
filled as now, almost as many going forward nightly 
as were formerly present at the preaching service 
on Sunday mornings. 

NORWALK.—First. At an interesting fireman’s 
service last week Sunday evening a purse of gold 
was presented to the firemen in recognition of their 
efficient efforts in saving the edifice from destruc- 
tion by fire three weeks ago. Speeches and re- 
sponses were made, making the occasion a novel 
one. 

TERRY VILLE —Rev. Dr. W. A. Gay has been con- 
ducting a revival with special meetings since the 
Week of Prayer, and, as a result, a large number 
joined the church last Sunday morning, the great 
majority being men. About 30 conversions are re- 
ported. 

LEDYARD,—By the will of the late Israel Allyn 
the church receives a legacy of $1,000, the interest 
to be devoted to the support of the gospel. The 
A.M.A., the C.H.M.S8. and the American Tract 
Society also receive $200 each. 


WEsT HARTFORD.—First. The society has re- 
ceived a legacy of $2,000 from the late Marion 
Whitman. Considerable discussion was held at 
the annual meeting over the pledge system, but it 
was adopted for another year. 


New Haven.—United. The Men’s Club service 
was addressed last Sunday evening by Mr. W. R. 
George the founder of the George Junior Republic 
at Freeville, N. Y. 


PUTNAM.—The women have begun a systematic 
helping of the worthy poor of the city, a larger 
number of whom have been found in distress than 
was supposed, 

COLLINSVILLE.—The present membersbip is 399, 
including 14 additions last year. The benevolences 
amounted to nearly $80). 


Second Church, Waterbury, Rev. Dr. J. G. Daven- 
port, pastor, gave over $6,000 last year in benev- 
olences, besides large individual gifts by members. 
—Bristol has voted for incorporation. Resulting 
from the recent reviva), 39 have just joined the 
church, all but twe on confession.——The Kent Sun- 
day school held recently its first session in many 
weeks, a strict quarantine having prevailed owing 
to scarlet fever.——Moatville is enjoying a revival. 
—-The v. E. Society in Oakville has bought 300 vol- 
umes for the Sunday school of Union Chapel. 

MIDDLB STATES 
New York 

NEW YorRK —Manhattan is planning for a parish 
house as the center for general aid and for indus- 
trial work. The church is preparing to labor in a 
densely settled region on the West Side, and com- 
mittees of the Young Men’s Club and Young 
Wonen’s Society are already at work. The Sunday 
school is also reaching out extensively. Rev. Dr 
H. A. Stimson is pastor. At the communion serv- 
ice, March 7, 23 new members were received, four 
on confession. During Lent prayer meeting topics 
will include: Religion from the Standpoint of the 
Business Man, of the Clerk, of the Wage-Earner, of 
Society, of the Doctor, of the Working Girl, and 
Good Friday. 

BROOKLYN.—Plymouth gave an informal but cor- 
dial and well-attended reception to Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott and his assistant, Rev. Horace Porter, with 
their wives, during the afternoon of Feb. 26, in the 
newly decorated church parlors, made joyous with 
music and fragrant with flowers.—/ark rejoices 
that Rev. M. B. Taylor of Canton, Mass., chaplain- 
in-chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, accepts 
its unanimous call to begin regular service April 1. 


LEWIS has been greatly revived, nearly 100 per- 
sons having manifested special interest. The pas- 
tor, Rev. F. M. Dickey, was assisted for a time by 
Rev. H. A. Depfer. Improvements in the church 
property are a new reof on the edifice, the renova- 
tion of the whole building and refitting of the par- 
sonage. The paint was contributed by the editors 
of the New York Tribune. This field is back from 
the railroad and the change wrought is remarkable. 

BERKSHIRE is feeling not a little troubled over 
the prospect of the ending of the present pasto- 
rate of Rev. J. J. Hough in the near future. On 
account of failing health Dr. Hough is not able to 
continue the work. At the last meeting at Owego 
his association passed a hearty resolution express- 
ing love, sympathy, high esteem and regret in view 
of the termination of this long, successful and 
happy pastorate. 
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BINGHAMTON,—VFirst. The Helpers’ Benevolent 
Society held several entertainments the first week 
in March for the benefit of the city poor. The an- 
nual Shrovetide social was also held that week, and 
proved of more than ordinary interest.—Plym- 
outh is beginning to take on new life with its new 
pastor, Rev. Thomas Clayton, and bids fair to con- 
tinue its already remarkable growth. 

BUFFALO.—Plymouth Mission has the largest 
Sunday school among our churches in the city, and 
with its many young people adopts institutional 
features as far as possible. Rev. H. E. Gurney, 
State evangelist, is carrying on meetings in this 
field. Rey. A. L. Grein is pastor, 

ROSOOE has been aroused spiritually by a visit of 
Mrs. Weaver, the evange)ist. The pastor, Rev. W.J. 
Carter, has an extensive parish reaching 15 or 20 
miles among the hills. He often holds meetings 
in schoolhouses and homes many miles from his 
church. 

Canvbok.—The house of worship is undergoing re- 
pairs inside. The walls and ceiling are being newly 
frescoed and the floors recarpeted. E. A, Booth, 
Esq , has given $100 toward the carpet. 

DEER RIvER.—VFirst. Rev G. A. Shaw has with- 
drawn from the pastorate on account of poor 
health. His new field in Greenwich, Ct., will have 
but one church to be served. 

New Jersey 

BOUND BROOK.—The pastor, Rev. J. O. Jones, is 
preaching a course of six Sunday evening sermons 
on The Great Hereafter, which have drawn large 
congregations. He is the leader of the fortnightly 
reading club, which is studying Biblical literature. 
Special evangelistic meetings have resulted well. 
Nine new members were received at the last com- 
munion, and others are to come. Dr. Farnsworth 
spoke to the church on Turkish missions, Feb. 28, 
and, though he made no appeal for money, $35 were 
given him. 

NEWARK.—Belleville Avenue has secured a suc- 
cessor to Rev. 8. L. Loomis in the person of Rev. 
Dr. Rice, junior secretary of the American Tract 
Society. His pastorate beginsAprill. The outlook 
for the church is now good. It has kept well to- 
gether while without a pastor, Dr.W. H Ward sup- 
plying the pulpit much of the time. The C. E.Soci- 
eties and the Young Men's League are doing well. 


THE INTERIOR 
( For Chicago news see page 339.) 
Ohio 


CLEVELAND.—The ministers at their March meet- 
ing followed the February ciscussion of Present 
Day Preaching with addresses by four laymen upon 
Present Day Hearing. The discussion was practi- 
cal and profitable. Resolutions were adopted pro- 
testing against the Cleveland Baseball Club’s an- 
nounced schedule for the coming season, includ- 
ing Sunday games. The club has never played 
Sunday games at home, and there is a strong senti- 
ment against it on the part of the daily papers and 
many patrons of the game. 

UNIONVILLE.—A pleasing feature of the services 
is the large number of men attending, especially 
Sunday evening. Recently, with an average attend- 
ance, a count showed but one more woman present 
than there were men. Rev. W. H. Morton is pas 
tor. During the four years of his pastorate the 
congregations have increased greatly. 

The yearly figures for the State show 248 churches, 
one being new; 38,023 members, including 3,681 ad- 
ditions, 1,474 on confession; 2,651 removals, 441 by 
death ; 37,372 8. S. members; $60,201 benevolences, 
a decrease of $5,186; and $375,561 home expenses, 
an increase of $6,846. 

Indiana 

ANDERSON.—Hope celebrated its fifth anniversary 
of organization Feb. 26. Supper was served in the 
parlors. Mrs. E. R. Cheney read a historical paper. 
Rev. N. A. Hyde, D. D., spoke on The Future Pros- 
pects of Congregationalism in Indiana. Supt. E. D. 
Curtis had as a theme Reminiscences of the Early 
Days and Rev. W. C. Gordon, the first pastor, sent 
an apostolic letter. A movement to undertake the 
furnishing of the basement was received with en- 
thusiasm, and several subscriptions were offered. 
This improvement is needed for the social features 
of church work hitherto deferred. 

Fort WAYNE.—South. Superintendent Curtis 
was with the church Feb. 28, on home missionary 
day. Fifty dollars were in the collection and the 
pastor, Rev. E. E. Frame, was elected a life mem- 
ber of the C. H. M.S. 

Michigan 

DetTrRoIT.—Wooduard Avenue. A Men’s Club 
has just been organized for sociability and the 
discussion of current tepics.— Old First has just 
subscribed $150 for the A. M.A. A barrel has been 
sent for the furnishing of the Donald Gifford room 
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in the Fauk Home for Missionary Children at Ober- 
lin, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton is giving a series of 
Sunday evening addresses on A Man and His Fam- 
ily, A Man and His Affairs, A Man and His City, A 
Man and His God.——Canfield Avenue received a 
silver communion service from the Junior Endeav- 
orers of the First Chureh, and a supply of table 
linen from the primary department of the Sunday 
school, all in readiness for the March communion. 
—tThe regular monthly Ministers’ Meeting of the 
city and vicinity was held March 1. The ladies 
were invited to meet with their husbands. Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton, by special request, gave his 
lecture on Robert Browning, which was greatly en- 
joyed. Supper was served at 6.30. 

HIGHLAND STATION.—Over 40 persons have de- 
cided to begin better lives as the result of union 
services of the Methodist and Congregational 
churches, under the lead of Rev. W. R. Struble. 
The meetings have also brought the churches into 
closer fellowsbip. 


GREENVILLE.—Rev. A. M. Hyde creates new in- 
terest in the midweek meeting by arranging a num- 
ber of questions on the topic, which are distributed 
the Sunday previous. The pastor recently gave his 
lecture on Henry Ward Beecher in Lake Odessa. 


WAYLAND has recently dedicated one of the neat- 
est small meeting houses in the State. A whole 
day was devoted to the services. A Ministers’ 
Meeting was held in the morning, at which visiting 
clergymen took part. 


MUSKEGON.—The seating capacity of the edifice 
is taxed, and the problem of securing more accom- 
modation is before the officers. The Ladies’ So- 
eiety has raised nearly $600 in a year. 


Ada has been stirred by union services with the 
Methodists.——A recent series of meetings in Helena 
has resulted in 50 conversions. 


Wisconsin 


DODGEVILLE.— Welsh. The congregations are 
well sustained, but the church suffers from the 
loss of the young people, who prefer English serv- 
ices. A fine parsonage was built last fall. An out- 
station at Bunker Hill is supplied by the pastor. 


Viroqua.—Rev. J. H. Dixon, pastor, has added a 
large choir of male voiees to the Sunday eveniug 
attractions. The congregations are greatly in- 
creased. 

MILWAUKBE.—Hanover Street takes the six soci- 
eties on its list of benevolences, notwithstanding 
its hard struggle to pay off its large debt. 

THE WEST 
lowa 

LARCHWOOD.—During the Hartsough meetings, 
which closed Feb. 21, more than 250 persons signi- 
tied a desire to become Christians and 72 united 
with the church. Of these 17 were business men, 
and in 11 cases their wives joined at the same time. 
A large accession is expected at the next commun- 
ion, As one of the results of the revival parents 
have been led to consecrate their children, 14 being 
baptized by the pastor, Rev. D. E, Evans. 


KEosaAuQuA.—During Rev. E. E. Perkins’s eight 
months’ residence as pastor congregations have 
steadily increased, the Sunday school has doubled 
in size, a library of 125 volumes has been secured, 
the salary has been raised easily and the pastor 
promptly paid each month, and a barn has been 
added to the parsonage property. 


OsaGE, Rev. W. W. Gist, D.D., pastor, observed 
with appropriate services Forefathers’ Day, Lin- 
coln Day and Mary Lyon Day. A supper and con- 
cert recently given by the women netted $175. 

CHARLES CiTY.—For the past three months Rev. 
C.C, Otis has held in connection with the evening 
services after meetings, in which many decisions 
for Christ have been made. 


lowa CiTy.— The pastor, Rev. M.A. Bullock, D.D., 
began his 10th year of service March 1, The women 
have purchased a new grand piano. 


Minnesota 


81. PAuL.—Plymouth, after long and careful de- 
\iberation, and in accordance with the advice of 
trusted brethren acquainted with the situation, 
has unanimously voted to continue work as a sep- 
arate organization in the present location. Various 
plans have been considered, such as union with 
People’s Charch, the selling of the property and 
dividing the proceeds among the Congregational 
churches of the city, or a union with Park Church, 
keeping the historic name of Plymouth. Both the 
church and the committee of conference feel that it 
548 @ work to do for the present in the old location, 
‘0 which it should address itself with new conse- 
ration, The site is valuable and will eventually 
be needed for business purposes. Should the edi- 
fice be sold the church may change its location, 
Sut it is believed that this historic organization 
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will continue its work and that it has a noble fu- 
ture. While it has dismissed many persons to new 
churches it has a loyal and sifted membership of 
150 to 200. 


MINNEAPOLIS.— Lyndale. A mission has been 
started in an adjacent neighborhood, where a Pres- 
byterian enterprise has been abandoned. Rev. 
M. A. Stevens has been placed in charge. There is 
opportunity for useful work and the enterprise will 
be under the care of the mother church.—New 
Brighton. Business developments in the stock- 
yards are bringing new families here and congre- 
gations are increasing. During the financial de- 
pression the church has suffered, but has given 
generously for the support of the work.——Oak 
Park has been supplied by Supt. S. V.8. Fisher of 
the Scandinavian department, with great profit to 
the people. Indications are favorable and a pastor 
will soon be called. 

SPRING VALLEY.—Rev. P. H. Harman, the for- 
mer pastor, is preaching in the opera house, and 
has gathered a congregation which at present is 
inclined to organize intoa church. There is a good 
attendance and some enthusiasm. A subscription 
has been raised for running expenses. In the mean- 
time the church pursues the even tenor of its way, 
has called a devoted pastor and is united and pros- 
perous. It is believed that the withdrawal of sup- 
porters will not materially affect its prosperity. 


WaABASHA.—The 40th anniversary was recently 
commemorated. The church was organized with 
six members, one of whom is still in active service, 
having been S8. 8. superintendent for over 30 years. 
The church is harmonious, prosperous and free 
from debt, has a beautiful building and a commo- 
dious parsonage. It has had 16 pastors, Rev. W.H. 
Medlar, the last one, having served for eight years, 


APPLETON has suffered from the removal of mem- 
bers, but is prospering and has a vigorous out-sta- 
tion at Correll, where evangelistic meetings have 
been held with good results. Correll is planning to 
build in the spring, having been crowded out of 
the schoolhouse where it worships. 


FREEBORN.—A series of meetings bas been held 
here, with good results in reclaiming Christians and 
in conversions. The pastor, Rev. Wilbur Fisk, has 
done faithful service in this large country field for 
20 years. 


MAPLETON prospers under Rev. J. A. Derome, 
and has been strengthened by the absorption of a 
neighboring church, where the population was 
dwindling. Revival meetings are to be held. 


ORTON VILLE.—Rev. G. W. Shaw has been invited 
to remain another year. The hard times affect 
church finances unfavorably. A preaching station 
has been opened at Odessa and a Sunday school or- 
ganized. A series of meetings has been held here, 
with conversions, Rev. E. C. Lyons of Appleton 
assisting. 


Disappointed at losing its pastor, who is called to 
a larger field, the Glenwood church at once secured 
another, and the work is progressing.——St. An- 
thopy Park, pastorless for a few months, is now 
prosperous and united under Rev. E. 8. Pressey, 
who has just been installed. 

Nebraska 

OmaBA.—Hillside. Rev. Jacob Flook, pastor, 
has adopted a new plan for berevolent contribu- 
tions during 1897. Instead of taking collections in 
connection with public service the pastor will pre- 
sent the various subjects to the congregation, and 
the week following solicitors will visit the mem- 
bers and receive their offerings. The Sunday even- 
iug services have been largely evangelistic of late, 
and in the after meetings several persons bave pro- 
fessed conversion. Quite a number of these are 
pledged to unite.——Plymouth still clings to the 
hope that the C. C. B. 8. will be able to help in its 
struggle to pay the debt on the building.——Cherry 
Hill. A mothers’ meeting has been organized and 
found very stimulating. The mothers are divided 
into groups, each of which has charge of the cot- 
tage prayer meeting in its vicinity each week. 
Rev. L. 8. Hand is pastor. 

CHADRON.—Reyvy. A. E. Ricker lately held a week 
of special meetings for children and young people, 
taking the hour from four to five each day, immedi 
ately after the close of school. The attendance 
ranged from 70 to 90, and a good impression was 
made. The church is paying its back debts, $50 
having been lately sent to the C. C. B.S. on the 
parsonage loan, and it is expected the whole 
amount due will be paid duriag the present year. 

GRANT.—Rev. C. W. Preston of Curtis has been 
assisting the pastor, Rev. G. W. Knapp, in special 
meetings which have refreshed and strengthened 
the church. A Sunday school and out-station have 
been established at Sawyer’s schoolhouse, a few 
miles north, anda Y. P. 8. C. E. will also soon be in 
operation. Mr. Knapp will be assisted in special 
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meetings at Madrid by!R+v. C. G. Murphy of Wal- 
lace. 


HOLDREGE.—Rev. V. F. Clark received 18 persons 
to membership, Feb. 28, all but two on confession, 
the firat fruits of evangelistic work under Major 
Cole. Six of these were heads of families. Mr. 
Clark will close his work with the church some 
time in April, and Mr. A. L, Squire, a Senior in 
Oberlin Seminary, is expected to enter upon the 
pastorate in May, immediately after his graduation. 


NORTH HASTINGS.—This country church, cared 
for by Rev. R. M. Travers in connection with Doni- 
phan and West Hamilton, has lately moved its 
place of worship to another scheolhouse, to avoid 
conflicting with the services of another church 
which has come into the neighborhood. Mr. Trav- 
ers now preaches three times a day on alternate 
Sundays, riding 26 miles. 

ARLINGTON, which has been pastorless for six 
months, has secured the services of Rev. James 
Valliers, who is pursuing post-graduate studies at 
the Presbyterian seminary in Omaha. He is to 
preach here alternate Sundays for a year. 

CALHOUN.—There has been for some time a deep 
spiritual interest in the church and at the various 
out-stations, and 10 persons united Feb. 28, nine en 
confession. The services at the out-stations were 
also quickening and helpful. 

CLARKS.—A movement is now on foot to unite 
Clarks, which has been pastorless for more than a 
year, owing to inability to raise the amount needed 
for salary, with Genoa in a field to be served by one 
pastor. 

OGALALLA has received to membership six per- 
sons on confession. Four others were elected but 
were kept at home by grip. The pastor, Rev. W. 8. 
Hampton, conducted the special meetings. 

AINSWORTH.—Rev. Samuel Eveland has been as- 
sisted in special meetings by Rev. L, M. Andrees of 
Long Pine. Interest has been increasing with 
hopeful conversions. 

Successful home missionary rallies have been held 
recently at Red Cloud and Indianola. 


North Dakota 

VALLEY CiTy.—A work of grace has begua here, 
the pastor, Rev. W. H. Gimblett, uniting with the 
M. E. pastor in evangelistic services, held every 
afternoon and evening alternately in the two 
churches. The attendance is steadily increasing. 
The town is deeply moved. No outsice help has 
been called in, and a strong bond of un'on is being 
formed among the churches.——Special meetings 
are also being held at Portland, Rev. N. P. Mc- 
Quarrie helping the pastor, Rev. J. T. Killen, 


South Dakota 

YANKTON.—After more than three months’ ab- 
senee, Rev, E. M. Williams was in his pulpit again 
Feb. 28, to the evident satisfaction of his congrega- 
tion. Rev. L. P. Rowland of Grand Rapide, Mich., 
for 15 years secretary of the Boston Y. M.C. A., 
began evangelistic meetings here March 3. 

MECKLING.—Evangelistic services have been held 
during two recent weeks. Rev. B. W. Burleigh of 
Mitchell assisted the first week, and Rev. J. M. 
Bates of Wakonda the second, Rev.C. T. Halbert 
is pastor. 

Arizona 

Prescott. — Union meetings, in which four 
churches participated, were held for four weeks 
with little in the way of results except the quicken- 
ing of Christians. Stormy weather interfered with 
the meetings somewhat. Rev. T. D. McLean is to 
go East, April 1,for study. He leaves the church in 
excellent condition, and his departure is univer- 
sally regretted. 

Tucson.—An orchestra is a pleasing feature of 
the Sunday school, lately introduced. The atten- 
dance has increased about 40 per cent. since Jan. 1. 
A marked feature of the Sunday congregations is 
the unusual proportion of men. 

NOGALES.—A new bell has been purchased and 
put in place. It is hoped that money can soon be 
raised to finish the tower for its protection. 


New Mexico 
ATRISCO —Mexican, A week of special meetings 
was held by Rev. G. E. Birlew and Rev. Mr. Her 
nandez, lately from Mexico, with a fair degree of 
interest. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL NOTES 

A successful conference of the International 8.8. 
Field Workers’ Association was held in Louisville, 
Ky. Fourteen Statesand one Province were repre- 
sented. 

Virginia held its annual convention at Lynchburg 
last month. This was the first State meeting for 
1897. In April Georgia and Alabama in the South 
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and Minnesota in the Northwest lead off with 
spring meetings. 

Chelsea, Mass., has recently been systematically 
canvassed by volunteer workers under the direc- 
tion of the Interdenominational District S.S. Asso- 
ciation, and plans for a similar canvass have been 
made for Washington, D.C. As the result of a can- 
vass made in Hannibal, Mo., last fall, by 60 visitors 
making 1,850 calls, large accessions are reported to 
all the schools. The visitors found 1,804 who attend 
Sunday school and 2,508 who did not, while 3,308 re- 
ported as being church members and 2,857 not, of 
whom 21 per cent. only expressed a denominational 
preference. 

A series of district conventions was held in Cali- 
donia and Essex Counties, Vt., during the first half 
of February, the towns visited being West Concord, 
St. Johnsbury, Lyndonville, West Burke, Barnet, 
Ryegate, Peacham, Danville and Hardwick. A pro- 
gram for the ten meetings consisted 01 written re- 
ports from the schools, A Comparison with the 
Previous Year, Relation of State to District Organi- 
zations, the Why and How of the Secretary’s Work, 
Primary Teaching, Bible Study, The Sunday School 
and the Home, The Sunday School and the Church, 
and a normal lesson by Mr. I. B. Miller, the field 
secretary for New Hampshire and Vermont. Much 
new interest was awakened. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES 


Nashville Endeavorers are protesting against 
liquor selling at the Tennessee Centennial, 


On a recent cold evening some Philadelphia En- 
deavorers distributed coffee to the motormen on 
two street car lines. 


Three young men and three young women who 
had fled from Turkish persecution have formed a 
society at Bourgas, Bulgaria, with the assistance of 
a Quaker lady who has been aiding Armenian fugi- 
tives. 


The Rhode Island Union has issued a large, at- 
tractive souvenir in the sbape of a cloth bound 
book giving a history of Christian Endeavor in the 
State with portraits and sketches of leading work- 
ers and hints on methods. 


New Zealand now has a fully organized union of 
delegates from eight local unions. Each local 
union furnishes two representatives to the general 
council. Triennial conventions will be held alter- 
nately in the northern and the southern islands. 


A Philadelphia society conducts a weekly meet- 
ing for policemen at one of the city stations. A 
meeting for motormen held by the same society in 
one of the car sheds led to the request by the motor- 
men and the superintendent of the station that 
similar meetings should be held every week. 


The Woman’s Board of Missions has made an ap- 
peal to the societies to continue their support of 
Miss Abbie G. Chapin of China and Miss Annie 
Stockbridge of India. It has also called for gifts 
for the International Institute for Girls in San Se- 
bastian, Spain, and for the American College for 
Girls in Constantinople. 


For March the Prayer Chain prays for our 
churches, that they may be filled with the evangel- 
izing spirit of Christ, that the members may dwell 
tegether in Christian unity and service, that they 
may loyally uphold the pastor’s hands, and that the 
great mission of the church in winning men and 
training them into Christlikeness may be fulfilled. 


Most of the American churches in New Mexico 
already had young people’s societies so no great 
gain of societies was reported at the convention, 
but the additions to the church from the societies 
bad increased by 150 per cent. over the preceding 
year. One-fifth more money had also been raised. 
The society-that had raised the largest amount had 
made none of it through sociables, and a discussion 
on the ways of raising money brought out a general 
condemnation of that method. A Spanish-Ameri- 
can secretary was chosen as one of the officers of 
the Territorial union. 


On Dr. Clark’s voyage to India a delightful meet- 
ng was held one Sunday evening on the Red Sea. 
Among those present were ten Christian Endeavor- 
ers representing Missouri, Ohio, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Canada, England and Australia. Some 
were on their way to work in mission fields. Dr. 
Clark spoke twice in Bombay on the day when he 
landed, but because of the plague the public meet- 
ings in the city that had been planned had to be 
given up. In the American mission church he 
found five C. E. Societies, four of them for Juniors. 
An interesting meeting was held in the Soldiers’ 
Home at Poonah, where Mr. Robert P. Wilder and 
Rev. H. Grattan Guinness, D.D., were present and 
took part. 
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National Societies 


Below are given the receipts and expenses of the six national Congregational benevolent 
societies for 1886 and 1896. These tables are compiled from the annual reposts of the 
societies. The fiscal years of the societies are not uniform and do not coincide with the 
ealendar year. We have compared the reports of the years which end at some dates in 1886 
with those ending in 1896. The tables do not include independent expenses of the Woman’s 
Board, whose receipts are included in those of the American Board, nor the expenses of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association, whose receipts are distributed through the five 
societies for home work. No account is taken of the State auxiliaries, which contribute to 
the Home Missionary Society besides expending considerable money in their own States. 
The salaries of State home missionary secretaries and superintendents are not included in 
the expense account of that society. In some instances expenses include considerable 


amounts paid as interest on borrowed money. 


Annuities are not included. We comment in 


our editorial columns on the figures here given. 





AMERICAN BOARD 


1886, Tora Receipts. . ... . $661,735.67 
Donations .. . . $384,247.98 
Legacies . ... . 107,19097 
Other sources . . . 17029672 


1886, EXPENSES ...... . $41,552.78 
$746,236.63 





1896, ToTaAL RECEIPTS . sea 
Donations .. . .* $601,966 25 
Legacies . . . . . 116,988 70 
Other sources .. . 27 281.68 

1896, EXPENSES ...... . $58,568 32 
* Including amount raised for debt, $131,000. 





1886, 6.3 per cent. of receipts for expenses. 
1896, 7.8 per cent. of receipts for expenses. 


NoTE. The receipts as recorded for both years in- 
clude all amounts expended for missionary purposes 
collected by the Woman's Board. They do not include 
an income which is applied directly to the payment of 
rent of offices. 

The expenses for both years do not include the inde- 
pendent expenses of the Woman’s Board incurred by 
them in collecting funds. In so far as the special in- 
come referred to above is applied in payment of rent of 
offices, that amount does not appear as an item of 
expense. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


1886, ToraAL RecgEipts. . . . . $384,518.06 
Donations .. . . $206,578 41 
Legacies . .. . . 171327.26 
Other sources ... 6,612 39 


1886, EXPENSES ..... . . $35,846.66 
$538 606.33 





1896, ToTaAL RECEIPTS. ... . 
Donations .. . .* $293,556.77 
Legacies . .. . . 23351058 
Other sources .. . 11,538 98 

1896, EXPENSES ...... . $84,817.84 


* Including Howard Roll of Honor shares, $80,439.64, 
+ Including Stickney legacy, $72,245. 


1886, 9.3 per cent. of receipts for expenses. 
1896, 15 7 per cent. of receipts for expenses. 





AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


1886, ToTraAL RECEIPTS. . . . . $333,704 20 
Donations .*. . . $215,564.36 
Legacies .... » 47,584.19 
Other sources .. . 72,555 65 


1886, EXPENSES ...... . $40,027.64 
$409,879.09 





1896, ToTrAL REcEIPTS. ... . 
Donations .. . .* $184,551.15 
Legacies ... . . + 86,642.22 
Hand Fundincome ._ {68,830.44 
Other sources ... 69,855.28 

1896, EXPENSES ...... . $59,227.90 
* Including Jubilee shares, $20,237.21. 
+Not including Daniel Hand Endowment Fund, 

amounting to $305,025. 

t This amount includes items of expense amounting 
to $6,100, which do not appear in general expense 
account, 





1886, 11.9 per cent. of receipts for expenses. 
1896, 14 5 per cent. of receipts for expenses. 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 


1886, ToraL Receipts . . . . . $120,597.84 
Donations ... $113,097.91 


Legacies . . ° ‘ 2,153.88 
Ovher sources .. . 816.19 
Loans refunded . . 4,529.86 


1886, EXPENSES .... . ~ » $13,391.03 





189%, ToTaAL REcEIPts .. . . $132,967.98 


Donations .... 87,683.7 

Legacies Me aoe ae 12,326 90 
Other sources ... 2,341.19 
Loans refunded . . 30,616.18 


1896, EXPENSES ..... .- + $24,801.97 


’ 


1886, 11.1 per cent. of receipts for expenses. 
1896, 18 5 per cent. of receipts for expenses. 





EDUCATION SOCIETY 


1886, Toran REcEIPTS. . .. . $85,149 84 
Donations,C.& E. . $18,229.07 
» > 55,675.81 
Legacies,C.& E.. . 1,900 00 
Other sources,C.& E., 7,657 51 
a se N. W., 1,687 45 
1886, EXPENSES ..... . . $13,280.79 
C.& E.. :: ots, $4 822.39 
|, Smee 8,458 40 


1896, ToraAL RECEIPTS. . . . . $166,026 24 
Donations .. . .*$106,58415 
Legacies . . ... 13 923 53 
Other sources ... 45,518.56 

1606, Bxpmwems . «1 0 wt oe ]|=6ORU, 285.17 
*Including gift of $60,000 from Mr. Roland Mather. 


ave ee 
. 








1886, 15 6 per cent. of receipts for expenses. 

1896, 12.2 per cent. of receipts for expenses. 

Note. Receipts do not include gifts made directly to 
colleges aided by the society, and not passing through 
its treasury, amounting in 1886 to $51,529, in 1896 to 
$127,949. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING 


SOCIETY 
1886, Toran Receipts... . . $25,575.73 
Donations .. . . '$25,29409 
281.64 


Other sources ... 





1886, EXPRNEMS «ttt $4,545 02 
1896, Toran RecEIPTS. . . . . *$63,847.48 
Donations .. . . $49,033.41 ss 

Legacies ..... 9,079 57 
Other sources ... 5,734 50 
2806, ixpewems .. 6. 6 6 eft $8,981.38 


*Including $5,000 appropriated from profits of the 
business department of the society. 





1886, 17.8 per cent. of receipts for expenses. 
1896, 14 1 per cent. of receipts for expenses. 


TOTALS FOR THE SIX SOCIETIES 


RECEIPTS EXPENSES 
1886... . $1,613,281.34 $148 643.92 
1896. ...  2,057,563.75 256,682.53 





1886, 9 per cent. of receipts for expenses. 
1896, 12.5 per cent. of receipts for expenses. 





A committee appointed at the Southern Cali- 
fornia convention to plan for helping the Armeni- 
ans sent out an appeal to those engaged in raising 
oranges asking them to send toa central point as 
much fruit as they would contribute, A New York 
firm consented to handle the fruit without charge, 
and offers of help in transportation have come from 
different sources. It is expected that by the sale 
quite a sum will be raised. 


The press department of the New Jersey State 
Union endeavors to be represented by a press 
committee or by the secretary in each local union 
of the State. Reports to the State press department 
are requested at least once a month. From the re- 
ports a bulletin of about 800 words is made up every 
two weeks and a hundred copies are sent to the 
local press committees to make selections for the 
neighborhood newspapers. 
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ar March 1897 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOOI- 
ATION 


JUBILEE YEAR FUND TO RAISE $100,000 IN SHARES 
OF $50 EACH 


First Cong. Church, Marietta, O. 

Mrs, Elizabeth 8S. Hall, Exeter, N. H., two shares. 

University Cong. Church, New Orleans, La. 

Two Friends in Massachusetts, two shares. 

Cong. Church, North Dighton, Mass. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Society, First Cong. Church, 
een N. J., by Mrs. Caroline W. Sweet, two 
shares. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Society, Belleville Avenue 
Cong. Church, Newark, N. J. 

Ladies’ Univn of Evangelical Church, Athol, Mass. 

H. G. Maynard, Northampton, Mass. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Society, First Cong. Church, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Mrs. J. H. Gleason, Reading, Mass. 

Mrs. Elizabeth S, Porter, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. A. A. Westcott, Hopedale, Mass. 

Ladies’ me eg Pine Street Church, Lewiston, Me. 

Cong. Sunday School and Departments, Lebanon, N. H. 

North Cong. Church aud Society, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Kimball, Portsmouth, N. H. 

oo Avenue Cong. Church, Detroit, Mich., two 
shares. 

Friends in First Cong. Church, Derry, N. H., in memor 
of Miss Mary F. Pinkerton. ” J 

Rev. J. A. R. Rogers, Hartford, Ct. 

Prof. and Mrs. E. C,. Silsby, Talladega, Ala. 

Cong. Church and Society, Norridgewock, Me. 

Somerset Conference of Cong. Churches, Skowhegan, 


Me. 
Park Church, L. M. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
First Cong. Chureh, Canandaigua, N.Y. 
Mrs. L. G, Gillette’s Sunday School Class, Grand Ave- 
_nue Congregational Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 
-P. S.C. E. and Sunday School of First Church of 
Christ, Middletown, Ct. 
. B. Goddard, Jewell, O., two shares. 
A Friend, Eljington, Ct. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, Norfolk, Ct. 
L. J. Stewart, Cappahosic, Va. 
Ladies’ Home Missionary Society, First Cong. Church, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. L. F. Crane, Dalton, Mass. 
Mrs. E. J. Crane, Dalton, Mass. 
Miss Clara L. Crane, Dalton, Mass. 
W. J. Van Patten, Burlington, Vt. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Auxiliary, Center Congre- 
gational Church, Haverhill, Mass. 
Tabernacle Cong. Church, Salem, Mass. 
Cong. Church, Stonebam, Mass 
Young Ladies’ Society of Christian Workers, Andover, 


Mass. 
Mrs. William Wales, Second Cong. Church, Dorchester, 


ass. 

Mrs. Odlin, Exeter, N. H., in memory of her husband, 
Mr. Woodbridge Odlin. 

First Cong. Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Society, Park Cong. Church, 
Norwich, Ct., two shares, 

¥. P.S. C. &., Second Cong. Church, New London, Ct. 

Rev. and Mrs. Jobn Barstow, Medford, Mass. 

Rev. and Mrs. G. 8. F. Savage, Chicago, Ill. 

Friend in Plymouth Cong. Church, Framingham, Mass. 

In memory of William C. Gilman by his daughters, 
Norwich, Ct., five shares. 

Park Cong. Church, Worcester, Mass. 

Women Workers, Central Church, Chelsea, Mass. 

L. D. M. S., Middlebury, Vt. 

Rev. Hiram Houston, Dorchester, Mass. 

Woman’s Auxiliary, Tabernacle Church, Salem, Mass. 

Rev. D. W. Waldron, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. J. 8. Wood, Groton, Mass. 

Mrs. E. P. Shumway, Groton, Mass. 

Mrs. William Dyer, South Weymouth, Mass. 

Mrs. M. E. Ames, Concord, Mass., two shares. 

Cong. Church, Williamsburg, Ky. 

Cong. Church, Taftville, Ct. 

Cong. Sunday School, Enfield, Mass. 

Rev. J. B. Bates, Caroline Depot, N. Y. 

Miss M. E, Reed, Worcester, Mass. 

Woman’s Missionary Aid Society, South Cong. Church, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. C. F. Hobart, Springfield, Mass 

South Cong. Church, Springfield, Mass. 

A Friend in Massachusetts. 

Mrs. C. M. Southworth, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Carrie Southworth, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. 8. M. Griggs, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. M. J. Weston, Boston, Mass. 

H. M. Weston, Boston, Mass. 

William Shaw, Boston, Mass. 

A Friend, Worcester, Mass. 

First Cong. Church, Branford, Ct. 

Cong. Church at Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

8.R. Rage, Ware, Mass., two shares. 

Mrs. B. W. Payne, Homer, N. Y. 

Minnesota Woman’s Home Missionary Union, North- 
field, Minn. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Uniov, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Voaens Home Missionary Union, Newark, N.J., three 
shares. 

Trinitarian Cong. Church, Waltham, Mass. 

Cong. Church, Wakefield, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Draper, Andover, Mass. 

First Cong. Church, Lowell, Mass 

Rev. H. A. Hazen, D. D., and E. L. Pickard, Auburndale, 


8. 
Shawmut Cong. Church, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. B. G. Knapp, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs, M. F. Hitch, for Missionary Society, New Bedford, 


Ass. 
Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Wilcox, Medford, Mass., two 


shares. 
D. 8. Cutler, Great Barriagton, Mass. 
E. J. H., Ware, Mass. 

Rev. C. J. Ryder, D. D., and wife, Stamford, Ct. 
Maverick Cong. Church, East Boston, Mass. 

Frank Beebe, arn Mass. 

L, 8. Bartlett and M. L. Stedman, West Brattleboro, Vt. 
Emma A. Smith, Old Mystic, Ct. 

Harriet M. Metcalf, Ashlaud, Mass. 

J. G,. Fuller, Medford, Mass. 

Mrs. E. F. Ames, Swampscott, Mass. 

Charies P. Paine, New York, N.Y. 

Rey. A. P. Foster, D. D , Boston, Mags. 
E. Horatio Talcott, Torrington, Ct. 
Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D. D., Montclair, N. J. 
Miss Julia N. Balch, Newburyport, Mass. 

First Cong. Church, Burtington, Vt. 

Miss A. L. Pierson, Danvers, Mass. 

Rev. A. F. Beard, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cong. Church, East Weymouth, Mass. 

Cong. Chureb, Pawtucket, R.I. 

First Cong. Church, North Brookfield, Mass. 
First Cong. Church, Newton, Mass. 

John P. Taylor, Andover, Mass. 

First Cong. Chdrch, Norwood, Mass. 

Mrs. E. H. Byington, Newton, Mass. 

Immanuel Cong. Church, Roxbury, Mass. 
People’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Winter Hill Cong. Church, Somerville, Mass. 
Rev. M. F. Hardy. Townshend, Vt. 

M. M. Fisher, Medway, Mass. 

E. C. Clark, Boston, Mass. 

Highland Cong. Church, Lowell, Mass. 

Jeanie M. Aldrich, Roxbury, Mass. 

Mrs. J. H. Kendall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev, Arthur Mitchell, D. D., Derchester, Mass. 
Mrs. F. L. Fuller, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Congregationalist 


Parker Blood, Groton, N. H. " 

Rev. C. M. Southgate, Auburndale, Mass. 

A. A. Sweet, Newton, Mass. 

Mrs. E. E. Slocum, East Providence, R. I. 

Cong. Church, Washington, Ct. 

A Friend, Littleton, Mass. 

Andover Seminary Students, Andover, Mass. 

Rev. F. H. Kasson, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. J. E. Roy, D. D., Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. G. W. Andrews, D. D., Talladega, Ala. 

Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, Miss. 

Martha M. Buttrick, Lowell, Mass.,in memory of Mrs. 
Lucretia Buttrick. 

Rev. Vincent Moses, Bradford, Mass. 

Mrs. Vincent Moses, Bradford, Mass. 

Friend in Massachusetts, two shares. 

Mrs. 8. B. Sharpleigh, Allston, Mass. 

Hancock Cong. Church, Lexington, Mass. 

Rev. phe F. Chapin, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

Rev. Austin B. Bassett, Ware, Mass. 

East Cong. Church, Ware, Mass. 

Rev. E. M. Cravath, D. D., and wife, Nashville, Tenn, 

Woman’s Missionary Union, Alabama. 

F. J. Ward, Koxbury, Mass. 

G. W. Amyansen, Newtonville, Mass. 

Miss S. E. H., Ware, Mass. 

C, E. Aldrich, Jr., Roxbury, Mass. 

Abraham Lincoln Cent Society, Talladega, Ala. 

First Cong. Church, Peoria, Ll., two shares. 

Eliot Cong. Church, Newton, Mass., four shares. 

Mrs. Louisa Buell, Plainville, Ct., two shares. 

Union Cong. Church, Springfield, Mass., two shares. 

F. W. and A. M. Wood, Shawmat Church, Boston, 
Mass., two shares. 

Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., New York, N. Y., two sbares. 

Samuel Hobnes, Montclair, N.J., two shares. 

South Corg. Church, Peabod Mass., two shares. 

Charles L. Mead, New York, N. Y., two shares. 

J. W. Field, Boston, Mass., two shares. 

Mrs. J. N. F., Boston, Mass., two shares. 

Union Church, South Weymouth, Mass., two shares. 

Rev. N. Boynton, D. D., Detroit, Mich., two shares. 

Tillotson College, Austin, Tex., two shares. 

a Merrill E. Gates, LL. D., Amherst, Mass., two 
shares. 

Mrs. L. C. and Miss C. A. Dean, Freetown, Mass., two 

res 


shares. 
H. W. Hubbard, New York, N. Y., two shares. 
Mr. and Wrs. EF. een ag Medford, Mass., two shares, 
North Cong. Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt., two shares. 
Woman’s Union, Tennessee, two shares. 
Miss C. W. Lawrence, Danvers, Mass. , 
Woman’s Home Missiovary Society, Burlington, Vt. 
Cong. Church, Pepperell, Mass. 
Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., Brookline, Mass. 
Cong. Church, Auburndale, Mass. es 
Tompkins Avenue Cong. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., ten 
shares. 
Cong. Church, Wenham, Mass. 
Two Friends, Worcester, Mass, 
In Memoriam. 
Evangelical Free Church Sunday School, Globe Village, 





ass. 

Mrs Eliza Meacham, New Haven, Vt. 

Members and Friends of the Y. P. 8. C. FE. of the First 
Cong. Church, Pasadena, Cal. 

Park Street Cong. Church, Boston, Mass. ; 

Estate of Elizabeth A Kimball, by George E. Hills, 
Esq , Groveland, Mass. 

A Friend, Lawrence, Mass. 

In Memory of Deacon James H. Dunham, by Mrs. 
Abbie Y. Burr, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Hancock Cong. Church, Lexington, Mass. 

A Friend, New York, N.Y. 

North Cong. Church, New Bedford, Mass. 

Second Cong. Church, Putnam, Ct. 

Cong. Church, Cromwell, Ct. 

Y. P. 8. C. E. and Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
First Congregational Church, Amherst, Mass. 

Ladies’ Benevolent Association of Central Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A Friend, I: diana. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Missouri. 

Ladies’ Auxiliary, Malden, Mass. 

Corg. Church, Lynnfield, Mass. 

South Cong. Church, Ipswich, Mass. 

Prospect Hill Cong. Church, Somerville, Mass. 

First Cong. Church, Branford, Ct. 

C. H. Warren, Cambridge, Mass. ’ 

First Cong. Sunday School, Thomaston, Ct. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, Nashville, Tenn. 

Fisk University and Departments, Nashville, Tenn. 

Woman’s Missionary Society, Wadena, Minn. 

South Cong. Church, Peabody, Mass. 

Park Cong. Church, Norwicb, Ct. 

A Friend, through Woman’s Home Missionary Asso- 
ciation, Boston, Mass , eight shares. 

Rev. Samuel Johnson, New Haven, N. Y. 

John Y. Pearson and wife, Rosebud, 8. D. 

Evangelical Cong. Church, Lancaster, Mass. 

Mrs. A. F. Spaulding and Mrs. Keene, Brighton, Mass, 

Eliot Cong. Church, Newton, Mass , four shares. 

Central Cony. Church, Chelsea, Mass. 

First Cong. Church, Newton Center, Mass., ten shares. 


Previously reported, 431 
Subscriptions reported above, 286 


Total number of shares reported, 717 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BLOOD—In Medfield, March 1, Carrie L., widow of the 
late Lester W. Blood, and daughter of Deacon Francis 
$. and Caroline L. Wight, aged 33 yrs ,1 mo., 22 dys. 

CAVERNO-—In Kewanee, Ill. Feb. 9, of pneumonia, 
Matilda H. Bacon, wife of Xenophon Caverno, aged 
283 yrs. 

FARRINGTON—In Westboro, of congestion of the 
brain, James W. Farrington, of Newton, Mass., aged 
39 yrs.,1l1 mos Interment at Glens Falls, N.Y. 

GIBSON—In Boulder, Col., Feb. 12, George 8. Gibson, 
aged 66 yrs.,a native of New Ipswich, N.H. He was 
an upright citizen and a faithful member of the 
ehurch. 

GOODALE-—In Suffield, Ct., at the home of her son, 
Rev. D,. W. Goodale, March 6, Mrs. Elizabeth Goodale, 
aged 71 yrs., 18 dys. 

JAMESON—Ian Boston, March 6, Mary Joanna Cogswell, 
wife of Rev. E. UO. Jameson, aged 64 yrs., formerly of 
Millis, Mass. 

KELLOGG—In Wolcott, Ct., March 1, Rev. E. Martin, 
father of Rev. H. M. Kellogg, pastor of the church. 
He was born in Pulaski, N. Y., 81 years ago, and wasa 

raduate of Hamilton College and Seminary. His par- 
ishes included New Haven, New York, New Boston, 
Greenwich and Lyme; he also preached for a time in 
New Jersey and New Hampshire. For the past six 
years he has resided in Wolcott. 

SHAPLEIGH-—In Brookline, March 4, of heart failure, 
William T. Shapleigh, aged 63 yrs ,one of the partners 
of the Oriental Tea Company and a highly esteemed 
member of the Old South Church, Boston. 











SERENO D. BONFILS 
Sereno D. Bonfils, a deacon and a trustee of Trinity 
Congregational Church, New York city, entered into 
rest on Wednesday, Jan. 27, in the sixty-sixth year of 
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his age. Mr. Bonfils was, on his mother’s side, a de~ 
scendant of John Alden, and was closely identified 
with the progress of Congregationalism in the northern 
yess of the great metropolis. He was one of the 
ounders and stanch supporters of Trinity Chureh and 
gave largely of his means to neighboring churches of 
the Congregational order. tut his memory will be 
cherished fully as much for his lovely Ubristian 
character as for his benefactions. The funeral serv- 
ice, which took place on Jan, 30, in Trinity Church, was 
largely attended by many who felt his loss to be a 
personal bereavement. Mr Bonfils leaves a wife and 
wo sons, Rey. Ellsworth Bonfils and Carlton Bonfils. 
The service was conducted by Rev. 


essrs. J. M. 
Whiton, Ph., D., M. Brown and Franklin Gaylord, 
pastor of the church. 


MISS SARAH J, HOLBROOK 


On Sunday morning, Feb. 14, almost at the hour when 
the first ringing of the bell was calling the people of 
Holbrook to church service, Miss Sarah J. Holbrook 
suddenly passed from this life to her reward in the life 
beyond, Her illness had been severe from the first, but 
was borne with remarkable gentleness and patience, 
never being moved trom her bright hope and strong 
faith in her Saviour. 

Miss Holbrook was a woman of rare moral worth. 
She was one in whom Christ was honored. In being 
acquainted with her one would be very strongly im- 
pressed with the deep worth of her unpretentious but 
true Christian character. There had been in her lifea 
great deal of suffering, but rarely did she look upon 
the gloomy side. ter religion was her life, and her 
sufferings really brought her into a sweeter and more 
vital communion with her suffering Saviour. 

There are souls in this world through whom God 
finds the ready means to bless a wide circle of other 
souls. Miss Holbrook was of this type. She was a 
most useful Christian, she sought to be used of God 
and was ever humble in being used. God permitted 
earthly riches to come to her,and she,in turn, gave 
them in many ways and places where they would be 
peculiar blessings for good to the cause of righteous- 
ness and truth. Both young men and young women, 
pursuicg with scanty or no means the course of an edu 
cation, have realized the strength of her Christian kind- 
ness by being lifted over the financial difficulties which 
bar so many out of the richest privileges of our land. 

If | were to describe her Christian life in one word I 
can find no better one than helpfulness; surely those 
who know heras I have bad the privilege of knowin 
her will recognize herthus Her character is describe 
} the words, Sincere devotion to Christ and his king- 

om. 

She has contributed annually for many years with 
liberal gifts to the large and progressive missionary 
work of our church associations. The fields where her 
rich benevolence will long continue to bear fruit are 
many and far extended. 

Her friendship was always given in order that it 
might bless the one or the cause receiving it. It was 
with this — motive that the circle of her friendship 
was ever widening, and in the increasing years of her 
life she sought that God might make her more and 
more useful unto the triumph of righteousness and the 
knowledge of truth. 

She was a woman that humanity can but il! afford to 
spare. The whole movement of her life for more than 
fifty years was strong for good. She became a Chris- 
tian A her girlhood and was ever solicitous for the 
glory of her Lord, becoming ever stronger in the knowl- 
edge of his grace and love. 

er own immediate community deeply grieves at her 
death; all feel that one is taken whose ace cannot 
easily be filled. While much of her thought and gener- 
osity was given to wider extended and higher works, 
she did not forget the smaller interests of her own com- 
munity. 

All who knew her mourn her death, for she had been 
a friend to all. We yield reluctantly to the inevitable, 
but we know that he who knoweth all things from the 
beginning doeth all things well, and while we grieve 
that she fs gone we rejoice that she was so abundantly 
prepared to meet her Lord. The memory of her life 
will be a benediction to all who knew her. 

WARREN FRANCIS Low. 


FRANCES 8, CLAYES 

At Toronto, Canada, entered her eternal home on the 
morning of Feb. 21. Miss Clayes was the daughter of 
Rev. Dana Clayes, whose ministry for many years was 
in Meriden, N.H., and who was almost until his de- 
cease at a ripe old age one of the board of trustees of 
Kimball Union Academy in that place. There Frances 
Clayes was born and spent her girlhood. She was a 

upil at Kimball Union yy of such educators as 
Ks distinguished principal for thirty-five years, the late 
Cyrus 8. Richards, M.,and of the botanist Alphonso 
Wood, Cyrus Baldwin and others. At the close of Mr. 
Clayes’s ministry at Meriden the family moved to Port- 
land, Me., where her younger womanhood was passed. 
Later they came to Wakefield, Mass. the home of her 
mother and of her maternal ancestors. Here for many 
years she lived and did much of her life work. Lovely 
in spirit, quiet in manner, retiring in + genwenreo but 
earnest in Christian life, those Wakefield years were 
her opportunity to impress and help to higher living all 
with whom she was associated. 

For many years she was the beloved and faithful 
superintendent of the children’s department in the 
Sunday school of the Wakefield Congregational church, 
of which she was a member at the time of her death. 
The present pastor well said on the day of her funeral 
that although he had never seen her face while living, 
as she had been many years absent from the town, he 
felt as if he knew her, and the church is now reaping 
the fruit from tue seed she sowed in its faithful teach- 
ers and workers in church end Sundes school who were 
once under her trainivg and care. Never very robust 
in health, she has for several years been an invalid. 

Her last two winters were spent in the home of Rev. 
T. B. Hyde of Toronto, whose wife was to her as an 
adopted daughter. Here she 5 eae J and peacefully 
passed to the heavenly home. Our deepest sympathy 
goes out to the sister, her only surviving near relative, 
who has been her lifelong and most devoted companion 
and who has tenderly ministered to her in her declining 
healtb. 

It is impossible to estimate the real worth of sucha 
character. Her life and work have left their impress 
on many who still survive her, who through her influ- 
ence and example follow her in deeds of love, tender 
sympathy for suffering and helpful work for those who 
need their care. Those lives are her best monument. 
Her truest epitaph is, ‘ Her works do follow her,” and 
her best weicome into the Master’s presence, ‘She 
hath done what she could.” 





MRS. PAMELIA PARSONS SHEPLEY 

Died at Blairsville, Pa., Feb. 12. She was born, Jan. 20, 
1815, at Westport, Me. A few years later her parents, 
Capt. Jotham Parsons and Mrs, Olive (Greenleat) Par- 
sons, removed to Wiscasset where their children grew 
up and received their earlier education; later she en- 
joyed the advantages of the school of Kev. Solomon 
Adams at Portland, and afterwards was employed as 
his assistant. 

Mrs. Shepley early became an earnest and devout 
Christian, a membor of the church, and was active in 
church work. In 1839 she was married to Rev. 8S. H. 
Shepley, pastor of the Congregational church in New 
Gloucester, Me , and was a wise and efficient helper of 
her husband in that sacred relation With a quick in- 
tellect, carefully educated, and with some experience 
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and much interest in the work, she was prepared to 
co-operate with her husband, not only a8 a pastor’s 
wife, but in the other field of service which he was 
about to undertake. After five years of educational 
work elsewhere Mr. and Mrs. Shepley became propri- 
etors of Blairsville Female Semiuary, now known as 
Blairsville College for Women. Under their manage- 
ment the institution was prosperous and attaine 

widespread reputation. Owing to eyes J health their 
work was relinquished in 1865. In the thirteen years of 
her connection with this school Mrs. Shepley accom- 
jlisbed a most important part of her earnest and use- 
Ful service for others by the impress of her consecrated 
personality and lovely character upon the hundreds of 
young women who were her pupils during these years. 
Two children survive, Mr. H. P. Shepley and Helen, the 
wife of Major T. D. Cunningham, both of Blairsville. 


MARGARET MURRAY ROBERTSON 

The writer of Chri-tie Redfern’s Troubles, Shenac’s 
Work at Home, and many another charming story, en- 
tered intu her rest on Sabbath, Feb. 14, at Montreal. 
One who kuew her four nearly fifty years writes this 
memorial of her. 

She was the daughter of Rev. James Robertson, a 
Scotch Congregational minister, a godly man and a 
preacher of siagular power a3 an expounder of Scrip- 
ture. If ever a man literally “ preached the Word”’ tt 
was he. He came from Stuartfield, in Scotland, to 
Sherbrooke, in the Province of Quebec, Canada, in 1882, 
ata time when the settlements in “the eastern town- 
ships’’ were in a very primitive condition and church 
life was at its most elementary stage. It was necessary 
for him to do something more than his people could do 
for him to maintain his large family, and he bought, 
cleared and worked a farm just outside the town. 

Margaret’s mother died when she was but a child. 
But under the father’s influence three of the sons ob- 
tained a college education and became eminent at the 
bar, and two of the daughters were graduates of Mt. 
Holyoke. Rev. Andrew Murray of South Africa and 
Prof. W. Robertson Smith were near relatives. 

On leaving Mt. Holyoke Margaret Robertson took 
charge of an academy at Sherbrooke, and conducted it 
fer several yeara with remarkable skill and success. 
The influence of Mary Lyon was felt in the intellectual 
power of her teaching and the spiritual warmth by 
which it was pervaded, She was never weary of quot- 
ing Mt. Holyoke. Her sister, afterwards Mrs. (Rev.) 
Donald Gordon, was invited to succeed to the principal- 
ship on Miss Lyon’s death. 

Christie Redfern was her first book. It was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia by the American Sunday School 
Union and in London by the Religious Tract Society. 
It became icstantly popular—true to nature, a descrip- 
tion of real people, with a strong religious tone, but 
never ne A eae catching and holding the atten- 
tion of the young and the old alike. It gratificd her to 
be told, as she was by the writer of these lines, that re- 
ligion was in her stories as the sugar in one’s tea, tasted 
throughout but nowhere inalump. The homely illus- 
tration truly characterized all her writings. These 
were, besides those above named, The Bairus, The Or- 
phans of Glen Elder, Eunice, The Inglises, Frederica 
and Her Guardians, The Little House in the Hollow, 
David Fleming’s Furgiveness, Little Gabriel, Stephen 
Grattan’s Faith, Little Serena in a Strange Land, 
Janet’s Love and Service, The Two Miss Jean Daw- 
sons and By a Way She Knew Not. 

Her later years were spent with relatives in Montreal, 
where she was much honored and baloved. The last 
illness was but of a week’s duration. It is believed 
that many of the early Mt. Holyoke graduates, pupils 
of the Sherbrooke Academy, readers of her books and 
a large circle of relatives and friends will be interested 
in this brief summary of a poble and fruitful life. 

F. H. M. 


GUSTAVUS D. PARKER 

Died of apoplexy at his residence, corner of Dudley and 
Magnolia Streets, Wednesday, March 3. He was born 
at Randolph, Mass., and while a boy moved with his 
family to Dorchester. He aoeres early education 
in the public schoo's and graduated froin the Chauncey 
Hall School. He afterwards engaged with his father 
in the shoe and leather trade from which he retired in 
1883 and has since devoted himself to the management 
of his estate. Mr. Parker was a member of the 1m- 
manuel Church and of the Boston Congregational Club. 
Upright and honorable in character, genial and cour- 
teous in bearing, kindly and affectionate in disposition, 
he was respected in the community, esteemed in his 
church and beloved 7 a large circ'e of friends; but it 
was ip his home that the manly and attractive qualities 
of his character shone with greatest luster, and here 
his loss is deeply mourned by his widow, the daughter 
of Kev. Dr. R J. Adams, his t wosonus and two daughters. 
Funeral services were held at the family residence 
Saturday, March 6. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calis 
BURNAP, Irving E., Mouterey, Mass., to Eliot Ch, 
8. Natick. Accepts , 
COLE, Thos. W., late of Sterling, Kan., to McPherson. 
as begun work. 
CURTIS, Chas. H., Hassalo St. Ch., Portland, Ore., to 
asst. pastorate Westminster Presb. Ch., Minneapolis, 





inn. 

DAVIES, Howell, formerly Lausford, Pa., to First Ch., 
Streator, Ill, Accepts. 

DE PEU, John, Norfolk, Ct, accepts call to North Ch., 
Bridgeport. 

DOE, Franklin B., Ashland, Wis., accepts call to be 
field secretary for Ripon College. 

GARNEK, Alex. C., wobile, Ala., to Plymouth Ch., 
Washington, D.C. Accepts 

GILMAN, Burton 8., W. Colchester, Vt., to Gardner, 


Mass. 

HART, IL. T., Syracuse Univ., to Woodville, N.Y. Ac- 
cepts, and has begun work. 

HOUSK, Edwin L., attleboro, Mass., declines call to 
Franklin St. Ch., E, Somerville. 

KELSEY, Wm., recalled to Alpha, Parker, Otter and 
Mt. Pisgab, Oki. 

KENT, Robt J., Lewis Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
superintendency of Brooklyn Ch. Extension Society. 

KINNEY. TI H., B 

NNEY, 1¢0 + Bangor Sem., to Baptist Ch. 

W. Hampden, Me. 7 ; , . 

MCKINNON, Norman, to remainat Foxcroft and Dover, 
Me., where he has supplied for a year. 

MCLAKEN, Jas. H., formerly of Prince Edward 
Island, accepts call to First Ch., Racine, Wis. 

MURPHY, Thos. F., Hartland, Wis., to Lake Mills. 
A OOeP ES. 

OLMS?CEAD, Julian H., Walton, N. Y., to Tyndall and 
Bon Homme, 8S. D ccepts. 

PARSONS, Henry W., St. Paul, Minn., to Milton St. Ch., 
same city. 

RAWSON, G. H., formerly of Concord, Wis., to Big 
Spring. Jackson and Davis Corners. Accepts. 

RICE, Wm. A, junior secretary of American Tract 
Society, to Bel evilie Ave. Ch., Newark,N.J. Accepts, 
to begin Apr. 1. 

ROBBERTS, Jas. F., recalled to Park, Altona and 
Tabor, Ok). 

SENTER, Geo. A., to 8. Woodbury and E. Calais, Vt. 

SPANSWICK, T. W., to Mt. Hope, Okl., in connection 
with W. Gutbric. 
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THOMPSON, Alex. W., San Jacinto, Cal., to Etiwanda. 
Accepts. 

Ti TCOMB, Arthur, Farmington, Me., to be pastor’s 
assistant at First Ch., Springfield, Mass., for six 
montbs. Accepts. 

VALLIERS, Jas (Presb.), to preach at Arlington, Neb., 
alternate Sundays fora x. 

VAN OMMEREN, Hendrik, to remain another year at 
Grass Lake. Mich. 

WARREN, Willis A., Waterville and Morristown, 
Minn., to Spring Valley. Accepts. 

Ordinations and Installations 

ALEXANDER, Jas., i. Newport, N. H., Mch.2. Sermon, 
Prof. J. W. Churchill, D. b. other parts, Rev. Messrs 
J. B Lawrence, A. T. Hillman, Drs. F. D. Ayer and 
Cyrus Richardson. 

BURKHOLDER, Clarence M., o. La Grange, Ill., Feb. 
25 Sermon, Dr. J. W. Sturtevant; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. A. Bushnell, D. D., P. Ww. Perry and M. N. 


reston. 

GOODACRE, Jas. J., 0. and i. Berlin, Vt., Feb 24. Ser- 
mon, Rev. 8. N. Jackson; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J.J. Hall, W.S. Eaton, A. A. Smith, W. &. Hazen, D.D. 

PRESSEY, Edwin 8.,7 St. Anthony Park Cb., St. Paul 
Minn., Mch. 2. Sermon, Rev. E. P. Ingersoll, D. D.; 

. Rev. Messrs. J. H Chandler, W. B. Mil- 
é Irs. D. N. Beach and J. W. Strong. 

STOKES, W. T., i. Vernon Heights Ch., Mt. Vernon, 

N.Y., Feb. 17. Sermon, Dr. A. J. F. Behrends. 
Resignations 

ANDREWS, Stephen M., Windsor, Mass., after a six 

ears’ pastorate. 

CRAGIN, Chas. C., Sebastopol, Cal. 

GUNNER, Byron, Second Ch., Painesville, O. 

HINCKLEY, Frank E., Woodland, (al. 

KING, James P., Tyndall and Bon Homme, S. D. 

MCLEAN, Thos. D., Prescott, Ariz., to take effect Apr. 1. 

ORTH, Andrew P., Bethlehem Ch., Davenport, Io. 

PRATT, Dwight M., Williston Ch., Portiand, Me., to 
take effect May l. 

PRESTON, Elmer E., Hemingford, Reno and Hyannis, 
Neb., to retura to Kansas. 

TURNER, Leonard A., Second Ch , Plymouth, Neb., to 
take effect April 21. 

Dismissicns 
SPENCER, Edward G., Penacook, N. H., Mar. 1. 
Churches Organized 


LOS ALAMITOS, Cal., 21 Feb., 10 members 
WASHINGTON, b.c., University Park Temple,9 Feb 
Miscellaneous . 
HARRIS, Clarence J., bas been presented  f his Col 
chester (Vt.) friends with a valuable dogskin robe; 
also with a purse of money from the pupils of the 
high school. 
>OST, W. S.,and wife, of Wapping, Ct., who have both 
been ill for several weeks, left last week for the Adi- 
rondacks. Rev. W. 8. Foster will supply the pulpit. 
WATSON, Wm. H., Red Lodge, Mont., has the sympathy 
of the whole community in the death of his youngest 
child, a bright boy a year and a half old. 





~ For Dyspepsia | 
Use Hersford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. W. 8. Leunard, Hinsdale, N. H., says: “ The 
best remedy for dyspepsia that has ever come un- 
der my notice.” 








OOOO 
Styles correct, 
Prices right! 
Only four words but what YH 
a world of meaning! vt vt 


Macullar Parker Company, 
Clothiers and Outfitters for 
Men, Youths and Boys. 


400 Washington St., Boston. 


166 Westminster Street, 
Providence. 


5) 
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Best 


Results prove the greatest merit. No other 
medicine has such a record of cures as 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In every city, town 
and hamlet in this broad land some one can 
be found who has been cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and whole neighborhoods use 
it as their spring tonic and family medicine. 
Nearly every one needs 


Spring 


Medicine. Just as a machine must be re- 
lieved occasionally of the accumulations that 
come with constant use, so the human system 
needs the cleansing, purifying, toning. up 
effects of Hood’s Sarsaparilla in the Spring. 
A few bottles taken now will do untold good 
in giving vigor and vitality, and those who 
take this 


Medicine 


will be so well pleased with its results that 
it will become their family medicine and 
their constant friend. Remember there can 
be no substitute for Hood’s Sarsaparilla as 
a Spring Medicine, because its unequaled 


record of cures of all blood diseases proves, 


beyond question that 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


1s the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier 
Prepared only by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass 


Hood’s Pills 5 fo°snecc "e'cente 
Palestine 
in Pictures. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 
(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 

This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
to every Bible student. Two years ago we 
filled orders for 50,000. Wk RECOMMEND THEN 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 


Price, postpaid, $2.50. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 














A 50-Year Case. 


The problem of a good book cabinet is not 


~difficult. It should store books, and there its mis- 
sion ends. One does not ask for ornamentation in 
such a cabinet, but merely for structural simplicity 
with good workmanship. 


The design here shown answers every legitimate 
demand. It is built with a care and accuracy rarely 
seen in ready-made furniture. It will fairly merit the 
title of “half century work’ —that is, it is g»od for 
fifty years of service. 

The wood is a special order of White Oak, with- 


out a flaw. 


It has a rich quarter-sawed graining. The 


cabinet is 56 inches wide, with easy storage for 300 volumes. The corner posts stand 
out from the front, and are handsomely carved. 
The cabinet is dust proof. It is mounted on extra stout steel-bearing casters. We 


have it in both Oak and Mahogany. 


General catalogue for 1897. Square octavo, 256 pp., 300 illustrations. Sent to any address 


on receipt of five 2 cent stamps. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Fire weather, the tone of President Mc- 
Kinley’s inaugural address, the certainty of 
early tariff revision, and some increase in the 
general movement of merchandise, have all 
contributed towards producing a better feel- 
ing in trade circles. Many commodities are 
also strong in price and show advancing ten- 
dencies. 

The iron and steel industry is daily gath- 
ering strength and steel mills have many 
orders. The woolen mills are active and 
purchases of raw wool continue in anticipa- 
tion of a duty on the staple in the new tariff 
measure. In cotton goods the situation is 
less satisfactory, but the demand is better 
than it was. The shoe trade is looking for an 
improved demand and hides have been quite 
active. 

At several trade centers a marked increase 
in the orders from jobbers is reported. The 
monetary situation, although a trifle stronger, 
is still one of easy rates. The supply of com- 
mercial paper is increasing, but too slowly to 
suit the views of note brokers. The exports 
from the United States continue to exceed 
the imports, and as before observed the bal- 
ance of trade in our favor is very heavy. 

The stock market has been most largely af- 
fected by the complications in the Levant, al- 
though it is the consensus of opinion that an 
European war would give our security mar- 
kets merely a temporary shock and that the 
after effect would be a buoyant speculation. 


EDUOATION 
—— Edward O. Sisson of Chicago has been 
elected dean of the new Bradley Polytechnic 
{ustitute in Peoria, Ill. 


— Of the bequest of William Lampson to 
Yale, $150,000 is given to erect a much needed 
building in place of the old Alumni Hall, and 
the remainder goes to endow the professor- 
ships of Latin, Greek and Engiish literature, 
the occupant of each chair to receive a salary 
of $4,000. 

—— Windom Institute, located at Monte- 
video, Minn., is making a canvass for funds 
with which to liquidate its debt, and has al- 
ready paid $4,000. Mrs. William Windom 
has given an additional $1,000 and efforts are 
being made to liquidate the whole of the re- 
maining debt. The school, 130 miles west of 
Minneapolis, is doing an excellent work in 
a portion of the State poorly provided with 
schools for the higher education. It has 
passed through trying experiences and has 
experienced financial difficulties but its 
friends are responding nobly. 


— Rev. J. H. Garrison, D.D., editor of 
the Christian Evangelist of St. Louis, has just 
been elected a member of the board of trus- 
tees of Drury College. This, together with 
the conference, Feb. 16, of all the Congrega- 
tional and Christian ministers of St. Louis 
for mutual helpfulness, is significant of the 
cordial relations between these two denom- 
inations. Not alittle of the influence which 
has tended to suggest closer union of these 
brethren has been exerted by Dr. Garrison 
and President Fuller of Drury. On the Day 
of Prayer for Colleges at Drury Prof. S. I. Cur- 
tis of Chicago strongly presented the Duty 
and Privilege of a Life of Service. Only seven 
or eight of the college students are not pro 
fessing Christians. Organization for Chris- 
tian work is undemonstrative but very thor- 
ough, and almost every term some confess 
faith in Christ for the first time. 


—— Students in the Greek department of 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo., will give the 
Antigone of Sophocles in English verse in 
the Baldwin Theater on the evening of March 
19. With the exception of the choruses, for 
which Bartholomew’s rendering has been 
used, each actor has made his own transla- 
tion. From the libretto which has been sent 
us we judge that this has been skillfully done. 
People in Springfield are deeply interested 
in the play. Railways entering the city will 
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bring people from a distance at reduced rates. 
The annual debate with Washburn College 
occurs on the 18th of the month, and thus 
furnishes an additional reason for visiting 
Drury at that time. Drury is one of the six 
colleges west of the Missouri which Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons has during the last three years 
helped into a position of independence. To 
them all he has given $270,000, and through 
this gift has helped them to secure for them- 
selves a total sum of nearly $1,200,000. Un- 
less Eastern colleges are on their guard some 
of their Western rivals will bear away the 
palm for scholarship and scholarly enthusi- 
asm. Young ladies have the same advan- 
tages in Drury as young men. The average 
expense for a year need not exceed $225, and 
may be made as low as $170. One can but 
rejoice that a Christian college like Drury is 
already exerting such an influence on the ris- 
ing generation in the Southwest. 





The frequency with which relatives of de- 
ceased believers in cremation iguore the 
wishes of the dead, and bury rather than 
cremate, may be due to a fact suggested by 
this new anecdote of Lord Houghton, who 
said: ‘‘ Last words and injunctions! I bave 
told my children absolutely to disregard 
everything I say during the last six months 
of my life.’’ 
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HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 
HAIR RENEWER 


Beautifies and restores Gray 
Hair to its original color and 
vitality ; prevents baldness ; 
cures itching and dandruff. 
A fine hair dressing. 


R. P. HALL & CO., Props., Nashua, N. H, 


SOLD BY ALL DAUGGISTS. 




















STRENGTH 
GIBRALTAR . 


co 





Copyri 


1897 WITNESSES THE INAUGURATION BY 
THE PRUDENTIAL 


of a new policy. The comeany has prac ically raised Lodastrial Losurance to the level of Ordinary 
Insurance, and row issues Life Insurance Volicies on profit-shariog plans for children, women and 


men. Ages one to seventy; amounts $15 to *50,000. 


Simple in Terms, Liberal in Provisions, Combining Investment with Protection. 


Assets, $19,541,827. 


Income, $14,158,445. 


Preminms pa: ab'e weekly, qnarter v, semi annua'ly, annually. Write for particulars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 2 
Home OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDBN, President. 


ght applied for. 





Surplus, $4,034,116. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


ONSIDER THE COST. Suppose the 





BEYMER-BAUMAN oa j é a 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS = building is 60x25x20. It will require 
—- . . 2% . . 

steno Pitabare to paintit, 14 gals. ready-mixed paint 

# a - ~~ = 

coxsrem SO" | at $1.25 per gal.—$17.50. 

ATLANTIO eee Ce nea : 

eee Or, four 25-lb. kegs of white lead, $6.00 ; 

srooxin |_| five gals. pure linseed oil, $2.00; four cans 

JEWETT ees : — 38 

no tinting colors, 80 cts.; % pt. Japan dryer, 

UNION 15 cts.; % pt. turpentine, 5 cts. Total, 

SOUTHERN 


suman $™ | ¢0.00—a saving of $8.50 in favor of 
a Pure White Lead without considering 





MISSOURI oye - ° 

nev sxaz |** {its greater durability. Examine the brand 

pene nt (see list). 

JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

MORLEY a By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
Cleveland. FREE ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 

= Salem, Mass. valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 

CORNELL F also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 

KENTUCKY Buffalo. various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 
Louisville. intending to paint. 
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National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
PN RN A Ba 























Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. MICHIGAN, 

Compton, } } Garden, — 6 
Helix, = » Grand Rapids, Fast, 5 9 
Highland, — 3 — Memorial, 10 12 
Jamul, — 5 first, 3 9 
Los Alamitos, 10 Park, 3 9 
Los Angeles, First, 7 2i Smith Memorial, S = 

Bethlehem, 15 15 South, -— il 
Mentone, 3 4 Irving, — Ww 
Norwalk, - 3 Lansing, Pilgrim, 18 28 
Oakland, First, 18 28 ta 

Market St. bce MINNESOTA. 

Oak Chapel, — Brainerd, Second, — i 
Perris, — 7 Graceviile, 9 9 
Pomona, 13 19 Minneapolis, Forest 
Redlands, 1 9 Heights, — 24 
Sacramento, 56 5 sanv 
San Francisco, Beth- . si a ‘ 

any, 2 4 Carthage, — 12 

Third = Pierce City, 38 52 
Santa Barbara, 3 9 NEBRABKA. 

Santa Monica, _ is . = 5 
S. Riverside, l a ; 
Lincoln, Vive St., — 5 

CONNECTICUT. Long Pine, 12 12 
Bristo!, 37 39 MeCook, - 
Hartford, Center, - 19 Ogalalla, 6 6 

Fourth, 7 18 Omaha,Plymouth, — 5 
Harwinton, — 7 Rosefield — 
Plymouth, — 3 Seward, ene 4 

ILLINOIS Venango, 3 3 
Albion, 13. 13 si alia ocr 
Asbkum, 10 10 Ithaca, ’ 5 12 
Beardstown, 52 53 Mt. Vernon, Vernon 
Braceville, — 21 _ Heights, 15 20 
Chicago, Covenant, 13 13 New York, Manhat- 

Douglas Park, 37 § tan, 4 23 

Warren Ave., 33 f Pilgrim, 8 15 
Cobden, 14 14 Ogdensburg, — 3 
Danvers, 24 NORTH DAKOTA. 
Galesburg, Knox 8t.,— 3 . P 
Melvin 6 x Abercrombie, — 3 
N. Aurora, } x Amenia, — a 
Oak Park, Second, 20 Crary, fee ! 
Olney, ae Dic kinson, — » 
Summer Hill, a | on Pema 3 3 

Victoria, 10 19 Valley City, a 
Wyanet, 22 26 OHIO. 

INDIANA. pepe 9 16 21 
rol an Marysville, — 12 
sages. 3 8 Radnor, a8 43 

7 » ‘em. Somerdale 47 47 
Fort Wayne » Plym- | Toledo, Washington 
Kokomo, i oil wos ‘ i 19 
Washington, 3 ellington, 6 8 

10WA. OKLAHOMA. 

Atlantic, 16 19 Alpha, a. 
Aurelia, Holl Cole water, 10 10 
Davenport, German, 3 3 ¢ edford, 14 15 
Dubuque, Summit, 30 30 &; Enid, = 2 
Hope, — 37 Stillwater, — 8 
Larchwood, 25 63 aremgeale, —- il 

adison County, aynoka, =o. 
me, 16 16 OREGON. 

agnolia, 14 14 Clackamas 5 5 
Ogden, 1 3, Hood River, River- 
Prairie City, 44 pilde, 44 
Rodney 8 pupend, i*Z 

*~ WO me amath Falls 14 oi4 
—- 8 Bluff, - 15 portiand,Sunnyside,— 7 
Shell Rock 6 Riverside, 44 

° She | Rock, 0 10 Sherwood, — 6 
Union’ a g Tualatin, — 3 
’ . " - 

MAINE. nes ret TH peta ‘ 

, olumbia, ‘ 
Ashland, at 1 Howard, — 4 

Muscongus Island, VERMONT. 

Bethel, 12 12 KE. Berkshire, 3 3 
MASSACHUSETTS. yng 5 5 
i a S. Royalton — 8 
Saetet. Berkeley -" s vringfield,’ 37 
Boylston, ie: ergennes, 2.5 
sliot 46 Wallingford, 5 5 

Highland, 9 13 winder, 17 

Phillips, 2) 21 WASHINGTON, 

Maverick, 4 5 Emanuel,German, — 19 

Mt. Vernon, 2 5 Springdale, 26 26 

Second, Dorchester,3 4 Re 

Shawmut, 214 WISCONSIN. 

Union, 6 6 Dodgeville, Plym- 

Walnut Ave., 18 24 outh, — 125 
Cambridge, Wood Me- Eagle River, — ¢ 

morial, 19 25 Friends! ip, = *§ 
Chelsea, First, 4 4 Manning, — 
Everett, Mystic Side, 2 3 New Kichmond, Ss. <3 
Grafton, Union, — 4 Platte, -_ § 
Great Barrington, 6 10 Poller, Covenant, — i4 
hg Riverside, 3 5 Two Rivers, —- 7 

yde Park, — 4 aa 
Lowell, Jobn St., 3.3 OTHER CHURCHES. 

Kirk St., 6 Jg Atlanta, Ga., First, — 33 

Trinitarian, 15 22 Bound Brook,N.J., — 9 
Lynn, First, 5 19 Dallas, Tex., Grand 

alden, First, 5 10 ve., — 
Manchester, 55 65 Deer Lodge, Tenr., 12 12 
Medford, Mystic, 7 9 Junction City, Kan., — 8 

uincy, Bethany, 11 12 Kingsron,N.H., 7 10 

ockport, First, ll il ee n, Fla., Peo- ; 
Springfield, First, 8 36 8, — a 

—— . Mt. Carmel, Pa., — “8 

MICHIGAN, Nashville, Tenn., 
Allendale, 13 (13 Union, 4 5 
Bass River, 3 3 Rosefield, Kan., — %6 
Crystal, 13 15 Tucson, Ariz., 5 5 
Eastmanville, 3 3 Churches with less 
Freeport, -—- RW than three, 30 54 





Conf., 1,281; Tot., 2,594, 
Total Conf., since Jan. 1, 3,159; To!., 6,782. 


a et 


OUR ARMENIAN ORPHANS’ FUND 


Amount received during the week ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 
ee eae - $133 60 

Previously acknowledged.. 23,346.00 


BMD unncncskannaendchiesscaksiwbclutiueneachbenaaee 23,479.60 













Ir gives us pleasure to call our readers’ attention 
to the value of Brown’s Bronchial Troches as a 
remedy for throat affections. The fact that these 
troches have been manufactured and sold for over 
fifty years isan evidence of their real merit. Sing- 
ers, speakers and others who make an abnormal 
demand on the vocal chords find Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches soothing, strengthening and healing, 
quickly relieving hoarseness and sore throat. 










Most Ornamental Window or Garden Plant Known, and a Delicious Fruit. 








Treated like a Tomato it grows and fruits freely in the garden during summer, or in pots both summer and 
winter. It bears continually numerous large, inflated husks, much the shape of Chinese Lanterns, at first a 
beautiful green color, changing toa yellowish hue, then to brightest scarlet,and as they hang suspended among 


the foliage 
garden pla 


they present a most novel and beautiful sight. Autumn frosts do not injure it, and it is a showy 
nt until December. In each “ Lantern” a fruit is borne, of large size and rich ruby color, which is 


most delicious for eating raw, or for cooking and preserving. Branches of Lanterns cut and dried retain their 
rich and brilliant colors for years and make most charming vase ornaments. Grows 18 inches high; bears 
abundantly all the time in any soil or climate. No other pot plant so beautiful as this. Having an enormous 
stock we offer strong plants for early fruiting, by mail, postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good order, at 
25 cts. each; 4 for 50 cts.; 10 for $1.00. 

A Great 6 C. TRIAL COLLECTION of valuable Novelties. All the following, a complete Novelty 


= Garden, for only 60 cts., postpaid (Worth $2.60): +2 Chinese Lantern Plants, 1 Rud- 


beckia Golden Glow, 1 Everbearing Tree Strawberry, 1 Dwarf Canna. 3 New Giant ( tlad- 

iolus Childsi, 3 Fancy Orchid Gladiolus, 1 Mammoth Shamrock Oxalis, 6 packets Flower 

Seed Perret including the Golden Verbesena and Rare Japanese Maples, our Catalogue, and THE 
M 


MAYFLOWE 


to Flowers 


onthly Magazine for one year — (64 pages, with colored plate each month, devoted 
and Gardening) — all for GO cents. 


ts. 
Our Great Catalogue OF FLOWER AND VECETABLE SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 


AND RARE NEW FRUITS, is the finest everissued. Profusely illus- 


trated. Several colored plates. 144 pages. We send it Free to all who order or who expect to after getting 
it. See our new system of selling seeds in packets of two sizes, at 5 and 10 cents. 


Address JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 









No.87%. 8 


but have sold direct to the 


\ wholesale prices, savi 
\) them the dealers’ pro 


HAVENO AGENTS 






; aetons as low 
A as $5. Spring Wagons, = 
urrey Harness—Price $15,00. Road bog oom etc. Send No. 606. Surrey—Price with curtains, lamps, sun- 
As good as sells for $22.00. for large, e Catalogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $00. 


ness. To uggiesas low 
FZ as $35. Pt 





ELKHART carRiAcE AND HARNESS MFG. 00., W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 








Successor to Baird & Riley, 


PLUMBER 


85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. 
Telephone, Haymarket 294, 





ESTABLISHED 1836. 


ISAAC RILEY, 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all eoncerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 


ANB SANITARY ENCINEER, 
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OURRENT THOUGHT 
AT HOME 

The religious press has much sympathy for 
Cuba. The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
believes that ‘‘no other nation would have 
hesitated to send warships to Havana had it 
been outraged to half the extent.’’ The West- 
ern Christian Advocate believes: ‘‘We must 
be false to our past not to respond to their 
cry. Yet our battle ships are degraded to spy 
upon the patriots who would send arms and 
food to the struggling heroes! It would be- 
come them better to be hurling broadsides 
against the forts of Havana and launching 
torpedoes against Alphonso's navy. With a 
cause 80 ripe for action why should not the 
incoming Administration carve its imperish- 
able record with the true blades of its soldiery 
upon the breastplates of Spanish tyranny? 
Speed the day! Liberty for Cuba, or war 
with Spain!” The Presbyterian Messenger 
expects “‘more heroic action after March 4, 
and ventures the prediction that the action of 
the present Administration in Cuban affairs 
will go down into history as a remarkable 
specimen of weakness and timidity.” 

ABROAD 

The Brisbane Courier (Queensland) says: 
‘‘The duty of this generation of enfranchised 
Queenslanders is to preserve the country for 
a nation of English speech and European civ- 
ilization, and there is no proof or sign that the 
duty will be neglected. ... We do not want 
to see an Eastern race settled permanently on 
our territory, and least of all the Japanése.” 

The Japan Mail criticises the decision of 
Japan’s governor-general of Formosa for di- 
recting his subordinates to respect and re- 
frain from interfering with the barbarous 
custom of foot binding. ‘'The courageous 








We tell your doctor < 
there is in Scott’s Emulsion, 
just how much cod liver oil, 
hypophosphites, glycerine. 
But we do not tell him how 
these are combined. You 
have your secrets; this is 
ours. This knack of mak- 
ing the very best thing has 
come to us from years of ex- 
perience with just one thing. 
We make only Scott’s Emul- 
sion—all our energy is bent 
on making that better than 
any other emulsion in the 
world. We have no other 
business thought. _Is it any 
wonder that it isthestandard? 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, New York. 





In the selection of food care is exercised to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
purities during process of manufacture — 
hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 

Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle—a 
flat, oval one—bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in perforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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discharge of her duty in this matter by Japan 
would win for her the approval of the civil- 
ized world and of her own historians, as well 
as the gratitude of many generations of Chi- 
nese women.” 

The Christian World, commenting on the 
recent vote on disestablishment in the House 
of Commons, says: ‘The Church, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Balfour and the Tory majority, 
appeared to regard its assailants as an iron- 
clad might look upon an‘attack from sav- 
ages in canoes armed with bows and arrows. 
Things, however, are not always what they 
seem. The Establishment thinks it can af- 
ford to be contemptuous today; but what of 
tomorrow? The State Church rests today 
not on a rock bat on a beer barrel, and there 
is no divine assurance as to the stability of 
that particular kind of foundation.” 

The British Weekly says: ‘‘ The alliance be- 
tweea Liberalism and labor is the one hope of 
Liberalism.”’ It also says: ‘‘As a force in 
London, religious, social, political, literary, 
Nonconformity was never in anything like so 
strong a position as itis now, and that posi- 
tion is being strengthened year by year.”’ Dr. 
J. Guinness Rogers is equally hopefal. In 
Great Thoughts he replies to the question of 
an interviewer thus: “Is Congregationalism 
improving in quality? Yes, decidedly so. I 
look on with fear and trembling now and 
again; but considering the difficulties of the 
times we are holding our ground and improv- 
ing. There is a deeper sense of national re- 
sponsibility. So far from losing in doctrinal 
strength we are much stronger in doctrine 
than we were twenty-five years ago, and we 
are coming keenly and truly to appreciate the 
value of modes of religious life not in accord- 
ance with our old Puritanism, Weare mcre 
willing to welcome anything that is really 
spiritual.” 

The temper of the Liberal press in England 
respecting the situation in Crete and Great 
Britain’s proper policy there may be inferred 
from the following quotation from the Chroni- 
cle (London): *‘ The policy of England may not 
lie in the direction of quitting a combination 
of the Powers so long as it is possible to 
influence that combination in the right di- 
rection. But it is not to give any uncondi- 
tional backing to a hollow, selfish and treach- 
erous compact. Our business is to carry on 
the lamp of freedom in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Our function is to make Greece 
strong, Servia strong, Bulgaria strong, to 
raise up friends among the free nationalities 
of Europe. We have the power, and the na- 
tion bas the will. Let us play a man’s part 
in this business; not this vile and underband 
backing of the Turk. We are being out-ma- 
neuvered and disgraced. We see no light in 
the future, and in no partisan spirit we call 
upon the country to stand out frcm a policy 
of dishonor, to see to it that the Government 
does not deface its religion and stain its 
name,” 





‘* BRown’s Bronchial Troches” give relief in all 
bronchial affections. A simple and safe remedy. 
Avoid imitations. 


Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA is known to be an honest 
medicine, and it actually cures when all others fail. 
Take it now. 


THE WAY TO FIND THEM.—Some of our readers 
ask for the local address of The Singer Manufactur- 
ing Company, advertising sewing machines in our 
columns. This establishment has permanent offices 
in every city in the world; thus any city directory 
will give their local address. Singer sewing 
machines are sold directly from the manufacturer 
to the user through the company’s own employés, 
and in no other way. Either one of the three 
distinct types of Singer machines will be p'aced in 
your home for absolutely free trial on its merits» 
upon application to any of the company’s offices. 
These machines are sold on the most liberal terms, 
accompanied by the guarantee of a responsible 
resident of your vicinity, acting directly for one of 
the best known industrial establishments in the 
world, whose reputation for fair dealing has been 
scrupulously maintained for nearly half a century. 
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“JUST GOOD FOR NOTHING.” 


That is How Thousands of Women Feel. 
Here is the Cure. 








Dr. Greene's Nervura is the Greatest Health 
Giver in the World. 








‘*T feel just good for nothing, tired all the 
time, and so nervous that it seems as if I 
should fly to pieces.” How many women 
there are whose bitter cry of discourage- 
ment echoes these words. They are suffering 
from weak nerves and physical exhaustion. 
They need their nerves strengthened, their 
blood invigorated, and restoration from weak- 
ness and disease. They need Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, the great 
restorative and regulator, which has proved 
itself, by its wonderful cures, the greatest bless- 
ing to womankind the world has ever known. 





It gives the weak, languid, and tired-out suf- 
ferer renewed strength, energy and ambition, 
banishes mental depression and discourage- 
ment, and restores again bounding health, 
vigorous activity, bright eyes and elastic step. 

Mrs. Allie Swisher, 111 So. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Ind., says :—‘‘ For the past fifteen years 
I have never passed a full month without 
a severe sick headache, nervousness and the 
other bad symptoms with all their attendant 
severe suffering, so that at times it seemed to 
me I did not care tolive. I commenced taking 
Dr Greene’s Nervura blood ard nerve remedy, 





and have not been trouhl-d e ith he»daches 
since, and wy ot er troubles are als» cured.” 

Remember that the spring months are the 
best time to take medicize and Dr. Greene’s 
Vervura blood and nerve remedy should be 
taken now. Dr. Greene’s Catbartic Pills are 
the perfect pills for biliousness and consti- 
pation. Dr. Greene, 34 T-mple Place, Boston, 
Mass., the most successful physi2ian in curing 
diseases, can be consulted free, personally or 
by letter. 


REDUCED :°% $10 
id pr pike ¢ . 








This Most Wonderful Treatment Now Within 
the Reach of All. 


Circulars, Testimonials, etc., Free, 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 462704 HRs8T 
General Agent for the New England States. 
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THE OONFERENOES AT TUSKEGEE 


““O Lo’d, we wants to thank you for this, 
our one day for instruction,’ were the words 
of the gray-haired colored man who made the 
opening prayer this year at Booker Washing- 
ton’s farmers’ conference. That thought was 
the keynote to the whole great gathering; the 
good the men and women who attend get for 
themselves, and next the desire which they 
feel to carry this good home to influence their 
neighbors to come with them to the confer- 
ence next year. 

‘Ah don’ ’spect to see nuffin better dan dis 
day dis side ob heben,” was the testimony of 
one man. Nor was he merely an enthusiast, 
wrought up for the moment, for this speaker 
was “ Father’ Mitchell, one of the oldest men 
who come here, and a regular attendant since 
the conferences were started. It is his proud 
boast, albeit his manner is modest, that he 
raises a hog each year to give towards the 
support of Tuskegee. 

The conference lasts two days, the first day 
given to the farmers, the second to the teach- 
ers in the various schools in the south. The 
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the headin UNLIGHT Soap.” 
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next, 
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> (top left hand corner) with Num- wrappers from unsold soap in deal- 
> ber of the District competitor lives er’s stock will be disqualified. Km- 
> in. The districts are as follows: ployees of Lever Brothers, Ltd., 
| their = are debarred 


or she resides will receive $100 
Jashe 


The 5 Competitors who send in 
the Next Largest Numbers 
of coupons from the district in 
which they reside will Each re 
ceive at winner’s option a lu y's 4 
or gentleman's Etesce Special 
bicycle, price $100. 00. 


The 10 Competitors who send 
inthe Next Largest Numbers 
of coupons from the district in 
which they reside will Each re- 
ceive at winner's opie a lady’s or 
gentleman’s Gold Watch, price 
B25. WW. 


2. The Competitions will Close 


will be put into the aw: 
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days after each competition closes. 


firet day a8 unique with Booker Washington BS of N.Y. City, Brooklyn, Long Buffalo, Boston and New York. 
Fitted with Hartford Tires, First- 5. Lever Brothers, Ltd., will 


and more intensely interesting than any one 
who has not attended can possibly under- 
stand. The meetings this year are held ina 
broad, low building put up as a temporary 
shelter at Commencement last June, and left 
standing because the conference has outgrown 
any of the buildings here. The seats are 
rough, backless benches, but no fashionable 
audience in the easiest opera-chairs ever sat 
so attentive through even one act as did the 
hundreds of men and women on those hard 
benches. 

The work of the first day was concentrated 
around a few principal topics. Booker Wash- 
ington is eminently practical. He doesn’t be- 
lieve in reaching after the moon. “ Let us 
devote ourselves,” he said, ‘‘to the things we 
car remedy, and let the others go.” The ad- 
vantage of owning homes, the evils of the 
mortgage system, the tendency of the colored 
people to extravagance, the moral and physi- 
cal hurtfulness of the one-room cabin—these 
are some of the practical lines along which 
Mr. Washington, with the skill of a born par- 
liamentarian, steered the discussion amidst 
innumerable digressions. 

The thought of the day crystallized in a set 
of declarations. Brief and simple as they 
were, President Washington before each arti- 
cle was taken up would go over it carefully 
and explain it in simpler words that every 
one present might fully understand it. The 
declarations were: 

We believe there must be ownership of 
the soil as the foundation of all progress, and 
since fully three-fourths of the Negro race 
lives by agriculture, we urge that more atten- 
tion be given to improved methods of farming, 
the ey | of stock, poultry and fruit. 

discourage extravagance and advise 
all to live on less than they earn, that they 
may have homes and money in ‘the bank, 
which are among the best evidences of our 
worth and progress. 

3. We advise preparation to withstand com- 
petition, that we may continue to share, in an 
increasing degree, the common and skilled 
labor of the South, inasmuch as in the busi- 
ness world fitness, not color, will be the test. 

4. We urge that each community keep its 
school open six months or more in the year, 
and that our young people be kept busy, in 
school or at work, that they may not become 
loafers and criminals, 

6. We should make the immoral, among the 
leaders or in the ranks, feel the force of our 
condemnation. Ministers should teach the 
people that religion should enter into the 
smallest details of daily life. 

6. We recognize the mutual dependence of 
the white and black races in the South and 
pledge ourselves to do all in our power to 
— obstacles to our mutual progress. 

- In morals, education and property we 
note each year a steady gain. e advise the 
organizing of Negro conferences throughout 
the South. 

The speakers were all the farmers them- 
selves or their wives. Many of them knew 
by experience what slavery was. Some of 
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A Vacancy—~ 


an empty chair that ought not to be empty. 


In many a household there is 


Hosts of chil- 


dren have been carried off by croup when there was no need 
forit at all. Croup comes along without any warning. Usual- 
ly it comes in the night-time, when the drug stores are closed. 
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That is why every mother _ to 
have at her elbow a bottle of : 


7 Adamson’s Botanic 


It never fails to cure Croup if taken at 
the first symptom. Usually it cures after the disease has made 


considerable progress. 
shelf all the time. 


But it is wise to keep a bottle on the 


This good remedy also cures Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Hoarseness, Whooping Cough, Influenza 


and all diseases of the breathing organs. 


Large Bottles, 75c. 
Small Bottles, 35c. 
Trial Size, «= 1t0¢ 


It cures, remember. 


Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Druggists, 


At all good drug stores. Oth Av., cor. 39th St. and 4th Av., cor. 25th St.,N.Y. 
SBESSEESSESESESES SESSESESESESSSEEL SOS SESESS SOSSSESS 
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ECZEMA 


Most Torturing, Disfiguring, 
Humiliating 

Of itching, burning, bleeding, scaly skin and 
scalp humors is instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curicura Soap, a single applica- 
tion of CuTicurA (ointment), the great skin 
cure, and a full dose of Curicura RESOLVENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


Giticura | 


RemeEprEs speedily, permanently, and econom- 
ically cure eczema, when all else fails. 
Sold sn Og world. Potter Dave axp Cuem. Corr, 


Bole Pri joston 
3 Ly ty to ‘Cure Every Skiu an‘ 8kiu and Blood Humor,” free. 


PIMPLY FACES Pteriedassote ” 





Here’s*???2>: 
BRIGHT’S 


Ho Hope! e@| DISEASE 
AND 
DIABETES 
— ee BE CURED. 
¢ SEND for History of Cures and all 
details. We invite inquiry as to 
what we have done and are doing. 
We guarantee no misrepresentation. 
Y taventnution will compel belief. 
The CONSULTATION FREE. 
Tompkins-Corbin Co. 
1300 Broadway, New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
J. W. Corsin, | A.W. Tompkins, M.D. 


yt Gen’! Manager. | Consulting Physician. 
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the older women still wear the neat handker- 
chief of those days bound about their heads, 
and stiffly starched, cavernous sunbonnets 
cover heads side by side with others which 
exhibit the most modern millinery. 

There are now a large number of local con- 
ferences in connection with this central one, 
and the people who come from those report 
here. Many reports are full of encouragement. 
People are beginning to own land. Some 
men have several hundred acres, mules and 
bank stock. Many, seeing the harm of the 
mortgage, which eats up a crop as soon as 
it is planted, are trying to escape from it. 
One man said proudly, ‘' My cotton lays ’roun’ 
my house now tell I’se ready to move it my- 
self. No merehant kin tech it.” Not a few 
are coming to see the extravagance of time as 
well as' money. ‘“ We have been havin’ too 
many Sundays in a month,’ was the confes- 
sion of one man. 

These people come from all the surround- 
ing counties, and some from outside the State. 
Most of them drive in, and there can be no 
better test of a man’s interest than the fact 
that he will drive over perhaps twenty-five 
miles of the roads here at this time of the 
year. Any one who doubts this would better 
look at the miscellaneous collection of teams 
hitched in the field back of the building where 
the conference is held. Horses, mules, oxen, 
wagon wheels and cart wheels all show what 
the red clay roads of Alabama in February 
can do. 

The general work at Tuskegee has gone on 
finely. The new chapel given by Mrs. Stokes 
of New York is in process of erection, as is 
the new agricultural building. The new sci- 
ence building is nearly done—a handsome 
three-story structure, in which every part of 
the work has been done by the students them- 
selves. They have even made the bricks 
which go into the walls. 

The teachers’, or as they call it here ‘ work- 
ers’,’’ day of the conference is no less valu- 
able, though not so novel. The general tone 
of all the speakers was the same. Among 
those who are here are Pres. Horace Bum- 
stead of Atlanta, Dr. H. B. Frissell, principal 
of Hampton, Mrs. 8S. C. and Miss Louise 
Armstrong, President Cravath of Fisk, Mr. 
George G. Bradford of Dorchester, Mass., one 
of the trustees of Atlanta, and Pres. J. E. 
Rankin, D. D., of Howard University. 

Tuskegee, Ala., Feb. 25. MN. 8: 7. 
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At the annual meeting of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, held in New York 
last week, to which our New York letter re- 
fers, Rev. Dr. William H. P. Faunce said 
words concerning the so-called ‘‘ new journal- 
ism,’”’ which deserve to be spread broadcast 
and taken to heart: 


If our journals were united in the defense 
of evil, our task would be almost hopeless; if 
they were united in defense of good, our task 
would be well-nigh needless. But now the 
journalism of our time is a house, divided 
against itself, and therein lies our oppor- 
tunity. Let every man who respects himself, 
who loves his country and his home, stand 
by, cheer and encourage, and pntnny ssf 
support those journals which today are stand- 
ing for truthfulness in the reporter’s pen, 
honor in the editorial chair, and honesty in 
the business office. .. . New journalism! ey 
callit new? It is as old as the orgies of Nero 
on the Tiber, as old as the nameless vice of 
Pompeii, that God burned and buried beneath 
the hissing lava out of the wrathful throat of 
Vesuvius. It is as old as the shame of Noah 
and the murder of Cain, and the man who 
daily introduces it into his home is opening 
up direct communication between the cradle 
and the sewer, between the nursery and the 

isonous swamp, and the result is the imme- 

iate introduetion of moral typhoid into his 
family. 


Extend the boycott! Personally and officially 
do all that you can to decrease the circulation 
of the vampire, scavenger press. 


—_ 





Blectricity has its perils, though they are 
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But gas is far more deadly. Last year, in 
Massachusetts, according to the report of the 
commissioners, seventeen persons were in- 
jured by electricity, of whom five were killed. 
But out of 118 persons who suffered from in- 
haling gas, fifty-one died. Seme better pro- 
tection from such deadly poison is jastly de- 
manded, though not a few of these cases look 
like suicide. How terrible the possibilities 
of disaster are when a spark of electricity 
reaches and ‘gnites subterranean accumula- 
tions of gas, the people of Boston today know 


too well. 
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OLUBBING RATES 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish tnem,in connection 
with The Congregationalist, at a special rate. The post- 
age is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 
many of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed. 


NE II oi kc cee: sosecnsccetenceveosessauved $3.25 
Ee IEE MEREIREURG, po cicccvscccccesecesscccccce GMD 
SE pastosccsserectdescacesiocce j 


Scribner’s Magazine. 






Harper’s Magazine. 3.2! 
Harper’s Weekly.... 5 
Harper’s Bazar........ 3.25 
BArper’s Bound Table... .cccocsecccccesscscccccces 1.60 


American Kitchen Magazine..............sssseee8 + 75 


Let all who send to us forthe above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 
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CATARRH 


Ask your 


Druggist 
for a generous 
10 CENT 
TRIAL SIZE. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, 
mercury or any other in 
jurious drug. 

it opens and cleans the 
Nasal Passages, Allays 
Pain and Inflammation, 


cA 
ag « 
Heals and Protects the 


a 3 
Membrane. COLD '\ HEAD 


Restores the senses of ‘Taste and Smell. Ls quickly 
absorbed. Gives relief atonce. 50 cts. at Druggiate 
or by mail; Trial Size 10c., at Druggists or by mail. 

ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 








Cures While You Sleep, 

> Whooping Cough, 

Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds. 


ORESOLENE when vaporized in the sick room wif 
give immediate relief. Its curative powers are wonder- 
ful, at the same time preventing the spread of contagious 
diseases by acting as a powerful disinfectant. Harmless 
to the youngest child, Sold by druggists. Descriptive 
booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO.CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents, 
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But 


want Pearline. 


“Washing made graceful.” 


(After a sketch in New York Truth.) 
We want to show it, because this 


° use h 
Pearline (355 “i'). 


after jetting 
which is about all 


The washboard we 
unless she’s washing it, 
use Pearline (33¢ “uuy) 
washboard. 
tiresome, wearmy rubbing over it. 
for cleaning washboards or 
wood work or paint or anything of the kind, then they 


who uses 
She's doing no 

work to speak of, you see- 
she doesn’t look as if she 
ever had to, She appears 
to be rinsing out the clothes, 
them soak in 
Pearline( ,,."%5., ) and water, 
the labor 


to be a woman 


required, 


don't understand 

Women who 
don't need a 
They don’t have that 


Washing can’t pe made graceful unless it 1s made easy. Of 
all the ways of washing that are perfectly harmless, the easiest, 
quickest, most economical, is with Pearline. 405 
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epicurean rascal is this? 
Merry Wives, Act 2. Scene 2 





'3 $1000.00 in 147 Prizes 


1 of $100; 2 of $50; 4 of $25; 140 of $5 each 


for recipes for using our Baked Pork and Beans alone orin combination, 
Competition closes May 31; awards made July Ist. A trade mark cut from 


must accompany every recipe. 
Cookery,”’ free to all who answer this ad. _ ms 
Van Camp’s Boston Baked Pork and Beans isa delicious, 
satisfying dish for all occasions ; 
good, hot orcold. In cans; three sizes; at leading grocers, 
or send 6c for sample can, or postal card for free booklet. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
324 Kentucky Avenue, 







a meal initself. Equally 
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less feared as people become used to it. 
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FOUNDATION The material for the Library has been 
laboriously secured from the most 
trustworthy and latest sources of historical information, such as the 
Great Libraries and Museums of the world, and Government Archives. 
The data thus collected has been arranged and carefully written, under 
special commission, by ISAAC SMITH CLARE, the well-known historian, 
and has been reviewed and verified by the Professors of History in four 
leading American Universities. The text is preceded by an elaborate 
Essay on the Importance of the Study of History by Moses Coit 
Tyler, Professor of American History in Cornell University. 


ILLUSTRATIONS “be Library contains over 1000 


illustrations from the foremost 
artists of Europe and America, embracing facsimiles of carved in- 
scriptions recently discovered, battle scenes from famous paintings, 
interesting scenic representations, and authentic portraits and busts of 
ancient and modern celebrities from Herodotus, the father of History, 


to William McKinley and his Cabinet. 

MAPS The geographical and physical features of the Library 
me are Carefully described and illustrated by a large num- 
ber of new single and double-page colored maps, besides numerous 
charts and diagrams. Among the former are eleven separate maps of 
Europe alone, exhibiting the political and geographical changes from 
the fall of the Roman Empire to the present day. The maps cover a 
wide range, from the representation of the World according to Strabo 
and Ptolemy to charts showing the scenes of the late Armenian Mas- 
sacres, and Dr. Nansen’s route in the polar regions. 
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serviceable, and will last a lifetime. 






not entirely satisfactory. 






work and speak favorably of it to others. 





paid by the purchaser. 
Chicago, or San Francisco, and to this paper. 









fully paid for is shown by sending a $36 set of books on payment of only $1. 
Owing to the nominal price at which these introductory sets are sold, the cost of delivery must be 
Sample pages with specimen illustrations will be sent on application. 


of every library, 
littl or great, 
should be a 
History of 
the World 
which is 
comprehen- 
sive, au- 
thentic, ably 
written, 
fully illus- 
trated, and, 
above all, 
down-to- 
date. The 
one single 
work which 
at last com- 
pletely fills 


all these requirements is that incomparable record of human development and progress, the 


LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


8 Splendid Volumes: Nearly 4000 pages: Over G00 Illustrations: Nearly 100 Colored Maps 


STYLE The old dry style of simply detailing events in chrono- 
oes §=10gical order has been discarded. Facts are brought 
out so as to interest the reader not only in the narration but the 
Philosophy of History. The pages are enlivened with historic stories 
of olden time and authentic happenings of today. Each nation is 
held up to view as a picture, and the whole work, with its lavish illus- 
trations and superb maps, affords an inspiring Poa of the 
moving course of events in history from the dawn of time to the pres- 
ent year. 





The very full Table of Contents and Exhaustive General 
Index make the Library invaluable for the purpose of follow- 
ing from period to period the historical study of all special 
topics, such as Education, Religion, Finance, Diplomacy, 


Literature, ete. 











The Library is printed in large clear type made expressly for the work. 


$ down and 10 cents a day (payable 
monthly) secures the entire work 
for immediate use and enjoyment 


SEE HOW The Library presents a complete record of events throughout the world up to the time of the publication of the last vol- 
For instance, it contains the only authentic history of **The Armenian Massacres,’’ *‘ The Venezuelan 


» Boundary Dispute,” ‘‘ The New Arbitration Treaty,”’ “‘ The Cuban Revolution,” * The Revolt in Crete,” 
together with the late history of every important nation, all illustrated and explained with a large number of new portraits, maps and diagrams. 


In a word, THE LIBRARY is the MOST RECENT HISTORY OF THE WORLD BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 


HOW TO ORDER THIS SUPERB HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


Bring or send $1 to THE NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, and the first seven volumes of 
THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, in cloth binding, will be forwarded to you at once. The balance is payable at the rate of 
only 10 cents a day for five months. We furnish free a little Savings Bank. 
extra monthly payment, and the full russia for three extra payments. 
Remember, you have a whole week for examination. Money will be promptly returned if the work is 
The confidence of THE SYNDICATE that the volumes will be gladly received, thoroughly appreciated and cheer- 


You can have the half morocco binding for one 
We recommend the half morocco style, because it is elegant and 


We also feel that you will thoroughly appreciate the superb new 


We refer to any newspaper in New York, Boston, 


Address: NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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